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CHAP 1V CONTINUED. 


As for the vulgar of the Greekish Pagans, whie- 
ther they apprehended God to be vovv e&on- 
pévov tov koouov, a mind or intellect separate from 
the world, or else to be a soul of the world only ; 
—it cannot be doubted, but that by the word 
Zeus they commonly understood the supreme 
Deity in one or otber of those senses, the father 
and king of gods; he being frequently thus styled 
in their solemn nuncupations of vows, Ze zarep, 
Zev ava, O Jupiter father, and O Jupiter king. 
As he was invoked also Zev Bao in that excel- 
lent prayer of an ancient poei, not without cause 
commended in Plato’s Alcibiades ;* 


Zev Baotev, Te prev ECOAR met edryeeeevore nab avedxTots 
“Appa didev, Ta SE Seva nal ely oneévere doraaccery 


OQ Jupiter king, give us good things, whether we 


4 In Alcibiad, secundo, sive de Precatione, p. 40. 
VOL. ITI. B 
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pray or pray not for them; but withhold evil 
things from us, though we should pray never so 
earnestly for them.—But the instances of this 
kind being innumerable, we shall forbear to men- 
tion any more of them: only we shall observe, 
that Zeus Sabazius was a name for the supreme 
God, sometime introduced amongst the Greeks, 
and derived in all probability from the Hebrew 
Sabaoth, or Adonai Tsebaoth, the Lord of hosts 
(that is, of the heavenly hosts) or the supreme 
governor of the world. Which therefore Aristo- 
phanes took notice of as a strange and foreign 
god, lately crept in amongst them, that ought to 
be banished out of Greece ; these several names 
of God being then vulgarly spoken of as so many 
distinct deities, as shall be more fully declared 
afterward. We shall hkewise elsewhere shew, 
that besides Zac, IIdv also was used by the Greeks 
as a name for that God, who is the supreme 
moderator and governor of the whole world. 
That the Latins did in hike manner, by Jupiter 
and Jovis, frequently denote the supreme Deity, 
and Monarch of the universe, is a thing unques- 
tionable; and which does sufficiently appear from 
those epithets, that were commonly given to him, 
of optimus and maxemus, the best and the greatest; 
as also of omnipotens, frequently bestowed upon 
him by Virgil and others. Which word Jupiter 
ar Jovis, though Cicero* etymologize it a yuvando, | 
or from juvans pater, as not knowing how to do 
it otherwise; yet we may rather conclude it to 
have been of an Hebraical extraction, and de- 
rived from that Tetragrammaton, or name of God, 


4 De Nat. Deor. lib u. cap. xi:v p 2902 tom 1x. oper 
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consisting of four consonants; whose vowels 
(which 1s to be pronounced with) though they be 
not now certainly known, yet must it needs 
have some such sound as this, either Jovah or 
Javoh, or ‘Iew, or Iaw, or the like; and the ab- 
breviation of this name was Jah. For as the 
Pagan nations had, besides appellatives, their 
several proper names for God, so also had the 
Hebrews theirs, and such as being given by God 
himself, was most expressive of his nature, It signi- 
fying eternal and necessary existence. 

But, in the next place, we shall suggest, that 
the Pagans did not only signify the supreme God, 
by these proper names, but also frequently by 
the appellatives themselves, when used not for 
a God in general, but for the God, or God xa?’ 
eCoynv, and by way of eminency. And thus 9 Oc 
and @c0¢, are often taken by the Greeks, not for 
Gewy vic, a God, or one of the gods, but for God, or 
the supreme Deity. We have several examples 
hereof in passages before cited occasional] zy. in this 
very chapter, as in that of Aristotle’s, ri ody dp 
Kosirrov Kal émtornune wAnv o Geoc; What is there, 
therefore, that can be better than knowledge, but 
only God ?—As also that other of his, that happi- 
ness consisteth principally in virtue, Zorw cvvwpo- 
Aoynuévov nuiv deter to Oew yewutvoic, It is a thing, 
that ought to be acknowledged by us from the 
nature of God.—So likewise in that of Thales,’ 
Tozourarov mwavtwv o beoc, a-yevntov yao" God is the 
oldest of all things, because he is unmade ;—and 
that of Maximus Tyrius, weddor Got ratdec Acov Kat 
suvapyovrec Jew, many gods, the sons of God, and 
co-reigners together with God.—Besides which, 
there have er others also mentioned, which we 
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shall not here repeat. And innumerable more 
instances of this kind might be added; as that of 
Antiphanes,* Occ ovdevi Zouxev, Store avrov ovdsic 
éxpaber & exovoc dvvara, God 1s like to nothing, for 
which cause he cannot be learnt by any from an 
image:—this of Socrates,” gl TauTy girov To Bew TavTy 
yicbw, if God will have it so, let it be so— And 
that of Epictetus,® ot povoy péuynso tev Kabodicor, ri 
&40v, TL OVK guov 3 TL BéAgL pe Totey 0 Ozoc vuv; do thou 
only remember these catholic and universal prin- 
ciples, what is mine, and what-is not mine? what 
would God have me now to do? and what would 
he have me not to do >—But we shall mention no 
inore of these, because they occur so frequently 
in all manner of Greek writers, both metrical and 
prosaical. 

Wherefore we shall here only add, that as the 
singular Oeoc was thus often used by the Gieeks 
for God kar’ e&oyyv, or in way of eminency, that 
is, for the supreme Deity; so was likewise the 
plural Geo: frequently used by them for the inferior 
gods, by way of distinction from the supreme. 
As in that usual form of prayer and exclamation, 
® Zev «cat Ozcot, O Jupiter and the gods ;—and that 
form of obtestation, zgd¢ Atocg cat Cewv, by Jupiter 
and the gods.—So in this of Euripedes :°— 


"AAR Eooly, Fork Mav Tig EyyeAd ropa, 
Leg xat Ozol, Pesrece Aeuravres madn 


Est, (sint licet qui rideant) est Jupiter, 
Superique, casus qui vident mortalium. 


2 Apud Hug. Grot Excerpt. veter Trazic et Comicor. p 632. 
> Apud Platon in Critone, p. 370. 


¢ Apud Arrian in Epictet. ib. iv. p 383 edit. Cantabrig. 
4 ‘Vide Grotu Excerpta veter Tragicor et Comicor p 417. 
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In which passages, as Jupiter is put for the su- 
preme God, so is Geo: likewise put for the infe- 
rior gods, in way of distinction from him. Thus 
also, Oxdc, and Oso, are taken both together in 
Plato’s Phedo, Qee¢ for the supreme unmade and 
incorruptible Deity, and Oco: for the in- 
ferior gods only, 0 0: YE Oxz0c (ola) eon 
6 Lwxpdrne, cal avTo To THe Cwije e1ooc Tapa TavTwy av. 


P 106 


éuoAroynbetn, undérore até\AvcIa. Tlapa mdvrwv pévror 
vy Ae (on) avSpérwv ye, Kal Et padrAov, we ey@pat, Tapa 
Ozwv. IT suppose, said Socrates, that God, and 
the very species, essence or idea, of life will 
be granted by all to be incorruptible. Piste de Rep. 


. ovy ume OEwy 
Doubtless by all men (said Cebes) mri duent 
wet, OC AY TF eo= 


but much more, as I conceive by the yestedac 26zan 
gods.—But a further mstance will be Ses “sce 


x a f 
wat Eoritndevwy 


propounded afterward of the word 4¢™, ds iow 


: uveréy ayOeu~ 
Ocol, thus used, by way of distinction, rs succes 


: ; . Ge He will 
for the inferior gods only; as it was be- sever be neg- 


fore declared, that the theogonia, or {ted ot the 


gods, who en- 


generation of gods was accordingly un- devours, as 


derstood by the Greeks universally of possible for a 
the oi Ocol, that is, the inferior gods. Boe 

Moreover, as the word Osog was taken xar’ 
zEoynv, or, by way of eminency, for the supreme 
God, so was Aatuwy likewise, As for example, 
in this passage of Callimachus, before cited im- 
perfectly ;* 

Et Oza ofeda, 


“IoD Oot mah péfas Anion wav dwarav 


Si Deus est tib) notus, 
Hoc etiam noris, omnia posse Deum, 





Where Qc, and Aaivwv are used both alike szg- 


4 Vide Fragmenta Callimachi a Rich Bentlcio collecta, p 372. 
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nanter, for the supreme God. And thus also in 
that famous passage of another poet: 





—————___— Toig yap darlegoic, 
Ely dal nat pala, mand povere Share Aalpeon, 


a 


Homer, likewise, in one and the same place, 
seems to use Ozoc and Aaiuwy both together, after 
the same manner, for the supreme God : 


“Ommor’ dviie ESEAc: weds Samoa wr! udyersar, 
"Ov xe Sede vipat, raya oF peeve Bie nvrAiTon, 


Quoties homo vult, adverso numine, cum viro pugnare, 
Quem Deus honorat, mox in eum magna clades devolvitur. 


Again we conceive, that Jupiter, or the supreme 
God, was sometimes signified amongst the Pagans 
by that expression, @z0¢ avroc, Deus zpse, as in that 
of Homer’s ninth had: 


Obs ef xdv pros UMoTTain ©zig avis, 
Tiipag dmobicas ice voy nBaara 


Neque si mihi promitteret Deus ipse, 
. Senectutem abradens, effecturuam me juvenem pubescentem. 


Contra Jal 1 ] , 17> 7 
oe And thus St. Cyril of Alexandria in- 


Spanh] So terprets Homer here, ov yap wou ¢yoiv; & 
es see kal Oedy Tie UTdoxXoTd pot TOV Lev yhowe a7mEep- 
Bad [ed Co- mohiv, Tawa peTov df THYv vedrnra, TET HONKE oz 

7) Xphua povy Teo et wavrac Yew, Kc. 7d yap Tor 
Oedc avroc, ovK 2d Eva Tov ev piOore TeTAaGpEvw TLVa, adTOV 
6: 6) pOvov Karaonpiveev av Tov GAnSw¢ dvra Oedv' Ho- 
mer doth not say, 1f any of the gods would pro- 
mise me freedom from old age, and restitution of 
youth, but he reserves the matter only to the su- 


preme God; neither doth he refer it to any of the 


@ Thad, ib.1 ver. 98, b Ver, 448, 
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fictitious poetic gods, but to the true God alone. 
—-The same language was also spoken in the laws 
of the twelve tables:* ‘‘ Deos adeunto caste, opes 
amovento: si secus faxint, Deus ipse vindex erit.” 
Let the gods be worshipped chastely, super- 
fluity of riches and pomp being removed: if men 
do otherwise, God himself will be the avenger.— 
Where, though the word gods be used generally, 
so as to comprehend both the supreme and in- 
ferior gods under it, yet Deus zpse, God himself, 
denotes the supreme God only. In like manner, 
0 daiuwv avroc also seems to be taken for the su- 
preme God, in that of Euripides :° 


Avert: Kid Anka abtos, orav Eya Sérm, 


which was thus rendered by Horace: 





Ipse Deus, simulatque yolet, me solvet. 


Notwithstanding which, Aaiuwv and Aainovec are 
often distinguished from Oedc and Osoi, they being 
put for an inferior rank of beings below the gods 
vulgarly called demons; which word 1n a large 
sense comprehends also heroes under it.. For. 
though these demons be sometimes called gods 
too, yet were they rather accounted ‘Hyifeo: demi- 
gods, than gods. And thus @eo! xai Aatuovec, gods 
and demons, are frequently joined together, as 
things distinct from one another; which notion of 
the word Plato refers to, when he concludes Love 
not to be a god, but ademon only. But of these 
demons we are to speak more afterward. 

Furthermore, the Pagan writers frequently un- 


j 
* Vide Ciceron de Legibus, lib. 1. cap. vt p 3345. lom. 1x. opel. 
> In Bacchis, ver, 497. 
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derstand the supreme God by the ro Octov, when 
the word is used substantively. As, for example, 
in this of Epicharmus ;* 


Ovdey Sadedyer to Seley sobre yiwwernew oe Ser 
Abtig icS” nui baréaons adwarel Y obdey Oew. 


Res nulla est Deum quz lateat, scire quod te convenit: 
Ipse est noster introspector, tum Deus nil non potest. 


So likewise in this of Plato’s,” zopow ndovng Kat du- 
mc tpurat ro Oeiov, God is far removed both from 
pleasure and grief.—And Plotinus calls the su- 
preme God, ro & r@ rarri Osiov, the Divinity that 1s 
in the universe.—But because the instances hereof 
are also innumerable, we shall decline the men- 
tioning of any more, and instead of them, only set 
down the judgment of that diligent and impartial 
observer of the foice of words, Henricus Ste- 
phanus,° concerning it; “ Redditur etiam ro Oziov 
sepe Deus, sed ita tamen, ut intelligendum sit, 
non de quolibet Deo ab ipsis etiam profanis scrip- 
toribus dici, verum de eo quem intelligerent, cum 
6cov dicebant quasi car eoynv.ad differentiam eo- 
rum, qui multi appellatione 6ewv includebantur, 
summum videlicet suapremumque Numen, et quasi 
dicas @ov Qeov drarov Kal Goiorov, ut loquitur de Jove 
Homerus.” 

Lastly, as ro Ostov, so likewise was ro Satmovor 
used by the Greeks for the supreme Numen, or 
that Divinity, which governs the whole world. 
Thus, whereas it was commonly said, (accord- 


2 Apud Clement Alesandnn. Stromat. hb. v p 708 The transla- 
tion 1s by Giotias in Excerpt veter Tiagicoi et Comico: p, 481. 

b Epist um p 708. 

¢Jn Thesauro Grece Linguz, tum,1 p 15384. 
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ing to Herodotus’) ort ro Ostov ¢Oovepov, that God 
was envious ;—the meaning whereof was, that he 
did not commonly suffer any great human pros- 
perity to continue long, without some check or 
counterbuff; the same proverbial speech 1s ex- 
pressed in Aristotle, pboveoov v0 Sayoviov. And in 
this sense the word seems to be used 1n Isocrates 
ad Demonicum, Ta. 70 Satpovov cet ye, waXrwora of 
uera THe TOAEwc, Worship God always, but especi- 
ally with the city, in her public sacrifices.—And 
doubtless it was thus taken by Epicte- arp iy «. 
tus, in this passage of his, pia o8o¢ ént re eae 
evcolayv, TOUTO Kal ooboov, kat ue negoav Kat tab] 

VUKTWD, ZoTW TpPOYElpoVv, aTOGTAGIC TWY aT poalpETwn, TO 
uneev LoLov nyeiobat, TO Tapacovval ravra T@ Sauovlw, Kal 
mm tvyn. ‘There is but one way to tranquillity of 
mind and happiness: let this therefore be always 
ready at hand with thee, both when thou wakest 
early in the morning, and all the day long, and 
when thou goest late to sleep ; to account no ex- 
ternal things thine own, but to commit all these to 
God and fortune.—And there is avery remarkable 
passage in Demosthenes” (observed by Budeus) 
that must not be here omitted; in which we have 
ot Ocot plainly for the inferior or minor gods only, 
and ro dapowoyv for the supreme God, both toge- 
ther ; zicovrat ot Oeot Kal TO Saysovtiov, TOV un Ta Oikata 
dnpicauevov. The gods and the Deity will know 
or take notice of him that gives not a righteous 
sentence ;—that 1s, both the inferior gods and the 
supreme God himself. Wherefore we see, that 
the word dapovov, as to its grammatical form, is 


* Tab ni cap. xh p 176. He cites this from an Epistle of Amasis 
to the tyrant Polycrates. 


> Orat. weet arapamrgecBeias, p. 266 edit. Graec. Basil 1532. fol. 
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not a diminutive, as some have conceived, but an 
adjective substantived ; as well as ro Ocov is. Ne- 
vertheless in Pagan writings, Saiovov also, as 
well as Saiuwy, from whence it is derived, 1s often 
used for an inferior rank of beings below the 
gods, though sometimes called gods too; and 
such was Socrates’ dajovtov, So commonly known. 
But the grammar of this word, and its proper 
signification in Pagan writers, cannot better be 
manifested, than by citing that passage of So- 
P 97.Steph Crates’ own, in his Apology, as writ- 
Soak Rte ten by Plato; who, though generally 
sions a this supposed to have had a demon, was 


quotation 
from Plato, notwithstanding by Melitus accused of 


and some al- , 

terations] atheism 3 Zorw gore avOodrwv, w Mér:re, 
avsourea piv vouide Toaypara evar, avSowmove St ov vo- 
piers 7 ott trove piv ov voulZe, imma S& modypuara, 
&C. ovx tat, WD dguore avdpwy, ada 7d ent rovTw azd- 
Kowal, Eo8 Sstic Saipdvia piv vouiZe modymara eivat, dal- 
povac 2 ov voulfe; ovK Eottv GAN ovv Sarda ye voulZw 
kava Tov cov Adyov" a 62 Kal Saiydvia vouigw, Kal daiuovag 
dirou TOAAY avayKn voulZew pe toriv. rove 82 Safuovac ody? 
HTOL Jeove ye ryyobuesa etvat, 7) Sev wraidac, &c. Is there 
any one, Q Melitus, who acknowledging, that 
there are human things, can yet deny, that there 
are any men? or confessing that there are equine 
things, can nevertheless deny, that there are 
any horses? If this cannot be, then no man, 
who acknowledges demomial things, can deny 
demons. Wherefore I being confessed to assert 
camovua, Must needs be granted to hold daiuovac 
also. Now do we not all think, that demons 
are either gods, or at least sons of the gods? 
Wherefore for any one to conceive, that there are 
demons, and yet no gods, is altogether as absurd, 
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as if any should think, that there are mules, but 
yet neither horses nor asses.—However, in the 
New Testament, according to the judgments of 
Origen, Eusebius, and others of ’the ancient fa- 
thers, both those words Saiuovae and Samdua are 
alike taken, always in a worser sense, for evil and 
impure spirits only. 

But over and besides all this, the Pagans do 
often characterize the supreme God by such titles, 
epithets, and descriptions, as are Incommunicably 
proper to him; thereby piathly distinguishing 
him from all other inferior gods. He being some- 
times called by them 6 Anmovpyec, the opifex, ar- 
chitect, or maker of the world; o “Hycuwy rov ravree 
kat Aoynyérnc, the prince and chief ruler of the 
universe; o IIowroc and o Ilowrisroc Oeoc (by the 
Greeks) and (by the Latins) Primus Deus, the 
first God; 0 Ilowroce Nove, the first Mind; 0 péyac 
Ozdc, the great God ; 0 péytoroc Satuwr, aud o péyto- 
toc fewv, the greatest God, and the greatest of the 
gods ; 0° Yiuoroc, the Highest; and o traroc Oey, 
the Supreme of the gods 3 0 avwrarw Os0c, the up- 
permost, or most transcendent God; Princeps 
alle Deus, that chief or principal God; OQscc Ov, 
the God of gods; and ’Apyy ’Apywy, the Princi- 
ple of principles ; To zpwroyv aimov, the First Cause; 
‘O rode ro wav yevvnoac, he that generated or created 
this whole universe; 0 xparéwy rov ruvroc, he that 
ruleth over the whole world ; Summus Rector ef 
Dominus, the supreme Governor and Lord of all ; 
o extract Geoc, the God over all; 6 @s0c aryevntoc, avTo- 
YEUNG, avrooune, avQumroaruroc, the ingenerate or un- 
made, self-originated and self-subsisting Deity ; 
Movac, a Monad ; To &v xai aire dyubsv, Unity and 
Gooduess itself; To évéxava TNC ovolac, and ro UITEQOU- 
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stov, that which is above essence or super-essen- 
tial; To évéxewa vov, that which is above mind and 
understanding; “Summum illud et eternum, ne- 
que mutabile neque interiturum,’—that supreme 
and eternal Being, which ts immutable and can 
never perish f ‘Apyn, Kal TéX0¢, Kat pécov aravrwy, the 
beginning and end and middle of all things; 
“Ev xat mwavra, one and all things; Deus unus et 
omnes, one God and all gods: and, lastly, to 
name no more, 7 Iloovoa, or Providence, as dis- 
tinguished from vce, Nature, is often used by 
them also as a name for the supreme God, which, 
because it 1s of the feminine gender, the impious 
and atheistical Epicureans therefore took occasion 
to call God, ridiculously and jeeringly, ‘‘ Anum 
fatidicam Pronceam.”* Now all these, and other 
such-like expressions, being found in the writings 
of professed Pagans (as we are able to shew) 
and some of them very frequently, it cannot be 
denied, but that the Pagans did put a manifest 
difference betwixt the supreme God, and all other 
inferior gods. 

xv. What hath been now declared, might, as 
we conceive, be judged sufficient, in order to 
our present undertaking; which 1s to prove, that 
the more intelligent of the ancient Pagans, not- 
withstanding that multiplicity of gods worshipped 
by them, did generally acknowledge one supreme, 
omnipotent, and only unmade Deity. Neverthe- 
Jess, since men are commonly so much prepos- 
sessed with a contrary persuasion, (the reason 
~ whereof seems to be no other than this, that be- 
cause the notion of the word God, which 1s now 


4 Wide Ciceron de Natur. Deor hb.1 cap viu p. 2890. tom. ix, 
oper. 
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generally received amongst us Christians, is such 
as does essentially include self-existence in if, they 
are therefore apt to conceit, that 1t must needs do 
so likewise amongst the Pagans;) we shall endea- 
vour to produce yet some further evidence for the 
truth of our assertion. And, first, we conceive 
this to be no confirmation thereof. because after 
the publication of Christianity, and all along during 
that tugging and contest, which was betwixt it 
and Paganism, none of the professed champions 
‘for Paganism and antagonists of Christianity, 
(when occasion was now offered them) did ever 
assert any such thing as a multiplicity of under- 
standing deities unmade (or creators) but on the 
contrary, they all generally disclaimed it, profess- 
ing to acknowledge one supreme self-existent 
Deity, the maker of the whole universe. 

Jt is a thing highly probable, if not unquestiona- 
ble, that Apollonius Tyaneus, shortly after the 
publication of the gospel to the world, was a per- 
son made choice of by the policy, and assisted by 
the powers, of the kingdom of darkness, for the 
doing of some things extraordinary, merely out of 
design to derogate from the miracles of our Saviour 
Christ, and to enable Paganism the better to bear 
up against the assaults of Christianity. For 
amongst the many writers of this philosopher's 
life, some, and particularly Philostratus, seem to 
have had no other aim in this their whole under- 
taking, than only to dress up Apollonius im sueh 
a garb and manner, as might make him best seem 
to be a fit corrival with our Saviour Christ, both 
in respect of sanctity and miracles. Eunapius* 
therefore telling us, that he mistitled his book, and 


*In Vitis Sophistarum, Procem. p. 6, 7. edit. Plantin, 
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that instead of ’Avo\Awviov Bioc, the life of Apol- 
lonius, he should have called it O:ov sic avSowrove 
imdyutav, the coming down, and converse of God 
with men; forasmuch as this Apollonius (saith 
he) was not a bare philosopher or man, adda 7 Gea 
kat dvSodov pécov, but a certain middle thing be- 
twixt the gods and men.—And that this was the 
use commonly made by the Pagans of this history 
of Apollonius, namely to set him up in way of oppo- 
sition and rivalry to our Saviour Christ, appears 
sundry ways. Marcellinus, in an Epistle of his 
to.St. Austin,* declares this as thé grand objection 
of the Pagans against Christianity, (therefore de- 
siring St. Austin’s answer to the same;) ‘“ Nihil 
aliud Dominum, quam ali homines facere potu- 
erunt, fecisse vel egisse mentiuatur ; Apollonium 
siquidem suum nobis, et Apuleium, aliosque ma- 
gice artis homines, 10 medium proferunt, quorum 
majora contendunt extitisse miracula.” The Pa- 
gans pretend, that our Saviour Christ did no more 
than what other men have been able to do, they 
producing ther Apollonius and Apuleius, and 
other magicians, whom they contend to have done 
ereater miracles.—And itis well known, that Hie- 
rocles, to whom Eusebius gives the commendation 
of a very learned man, wrote a book against the 
Christians (entitled, @radrnOnc, or Acyou pidadnBac) 
the chief design whereof was to compare this 
Apollonius Tyaneus with, and prefer him before, 
our Saviour Christ : “Avw kat xarw ApvdAdrovor, cguve- 
vovrec tov ‘Insovv, we rudroic avaPrbat TE Tapas youra, 
Kal Twa ToLwvTa dpacavra Bavpacia’ They are Hierocles’ 
own words in Eusebius: ‘The Christians (saith 


* Inter Epistol. Augustin. Epist. caxxvi. tom. u. oper, p 304 edit. 
Benedict. 
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he) keep a great deal of stir, crying up of one Jesus, 
for restoring sight to the blind, and domg some 
such other wonders.” And then mentioning the 
thaumaturg1 or wonder-workers amongst the Pa- 
gans, but especially Apollonius Tyanzus, and in- 
sisting largely upon his miracles, he adds in the 
close of all, rivoe ouv €veka TOUTWY euvnoOny 3 iva ein 
svyKoivey THY NuETeoay axoBn kat PeBainv ep exact Kpi- 
oLv, Kal TV rov Xoiriavov Kovpornta’ Eurep yusic uty TOY 
rolaura werounxora, ov Oeov, adda Gore Key agiouevor dvdpa 
yyoupeBa’ OL OF OL oAlyac Tépareiac rivac tov Incoovv Geov 
dvayoowoust. ‘Lo what purpose now have we men- 
tioned all these things? but only that the solid 
judgment of us [Pagans] might be compared with 
the levity of the Christians; forasmuch as we do 
not account him a god who did all these miracles, 
but only a person beloved of the gods; whilst 
they declare Jesus to be a God, merely for domg 
a few wonders. — Where, because Eusebius Is 
silent, we cannot but subjoim an answer out of 
Lactantius(which indeed heseems to havedirected 
against those very words of Hierocles, though not 
naming of him) it being both pertinent and full; 
‘* Apparel nos sapientores esse, qui M1- pe Jusu 1 
rabilibus factis non statim fidem divini- °°" 

tatis adjunximus, quam vos, qui ob exigua por- 
tenta Deum credidistis Disce igitur, si quid 
tibi cordis est, non solum idciico a nobis Deum 
creditum Christum, quia mirabilia fecit, sed quia 
vidimus in eo facta esse omnia, que nobis annun- 
ciata sunt, vaticinia prophetarum. Fecit mirabilia; 
magnum putassemus, ut et vos nuncupatis; et 
Judzi tunc putaverunt: si non la ipsa facturum 
Christum, prophete omnes uno spiritu predicas- 
sent. Itaque Deum credimus, non magis ex factis, 
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operibusque mirandis ; quam ex illa ipsa cruce, 
quam vos sicut canes lambitis ; quoniam simul et 
illa predicta est. Non igitur suo testimonio, (cul 
enim de se dicenti potest credi’) sed prophetarum 
testimonio, qui omnia que fecit ac passus est, 
multo ante cecinerunt ; fidem divinitatis accepit; 
quod neque Apollonio neque Apuleio neque cul- 
quam magorum potest aliquando contingere.” It 
is manifest, that we Christians are wiser than you 
Pagans, in that we do not presently attribute di- 
vinity to a person merely because of his wonders ; 
whereas a few portentous things, or extraordinary 
actions, will be enough with you to make you 
deify the doer of them (and so indeed did some 
of them, however Hierocles denies it, deify Apol- 
lonius). Let this writer against Christianity there- 
fore learn, (if he have any understanding or sense 
in him) that Christ was not therefore believed to 
be a God by us Christians, merely because of his 
miracles, but because we saw all those thmgs done 
‘by and accomplished in him, which were long be- 
fore predicted to us by the prophets. He did 
miracles, and we should therefore have suspected 
him for a magician (as you now call him, and as 
the Jews then supposed him to be) had not all the 
prophets with one voice foretold, that he should 
do such things. We believe hitn therefore to be 
God, no more for his miracles than from that very 
cross of his, which you so much quarrel with, 
because that was likewise foretold. So that our 
belief of Christ’s divinity is not founded upon his 
own testimony (for who can be believed concern- 
ing himself?) but upon the testimony of the pro- 
phets, who sang long before of all those things, 
which he both did and suffered. Which is such 
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a peculiar advantage and privilege of his, as that 
neither Apollonius nor Apuleius, nor any other 
magician, could ever share therein—Now, as for 
the hfe and morals of this Apollonius Tyanzus, 
as it was a thing absolutely necessary for the car- 
rying on of such a diabolical design, that the per- 
son made use of for an instrument should have 
some colourable and plausible pretence to virtue; 
so did Apollonius accordingly take upon him the 
profession of a Pythagorean ; and indeed act that 
part externally so well, that even Sidonius A polli- 
naris,* though a Christian, was so dazzled with the 
glittering show and lustreof his counterfeit virtues, 
as 1f he had been enchanted by this magician so 
long after his death. Nevertheless, whosoever is 
not very dim-sighted in such matters as these, or 
partially affected, may easily perceive, that this 
Apollonius was so far from having any thing of 
that Divine Spirit which manifested itself in our 
Saviour Christ, (transcending all the philosophers 
that ever were) that he fell short of the better 
moralized Pagans; as for example Socrates, there 
being a plain appearance of much pride and vain- 
glory (besides other foolery) discoverable both in 
his words and actions. And this Eusebius” under- 
takes to evince from Plnlostratus’s own history 
(though containing many falsehoods in it) oS év 
ETLELKECL KGL pereloug avodpact atvov EyKptvew, ovy Orwe Tw 
cwrNoL nuwy Xprorw mapariGevat rov ’AvoAAwmov, that 
Apollonius was so far from deserving to be com- 
pared with our Saviour Christ, that he was not fit 
to be ranked amongst the moderately and indiffe- 
rently honest men.— Wherefore, as to his reputed 


* Epistolar lib vin Epist. ui. p. 462, 463, 
' Advers. Hicioclem, cap. iv. p 431." 
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miracle, if credit be to be given to those relations, 
and such things were really done by him, it must 
for this reason also be concluded, that they were 
cone no otherwise than by magicand necromancy ; 
and that this Apollonius was but an archimago or 
grand magician. Neither ought this to be sus- 
pected for a mereslander cast upon him by partially 
affected Christians only, since, during his life- 
time, he was generally reputed, even amongst the 
Pagans themselves, for no other than a yone,* or 
infamous enchanter, and accused of that very 
crime before Domitian the emperor:” as he was 
also represented such by one of the Pagan wri- 
Con Cel } ¢ ters of his life, Mceragenes, senior to 

p 302 Philostratus, as we learn from Origen: 
wepl paysiac paptv, Ore 6 PovrASpevoe e€eracat, worepdv wore 
Kal piAdcopot aAdwrot ciow avrTy, e& pn, avayvwruw Ta yeyoap- 
péva Mowayéve tov “Arod\Awviov tov Tuavéwe payou xat 
drocddov aTouvymovevpatwv év ol¢ 6 py Xptotiavdc, adra 
girdécogoc, Edyoev adwvat i716 Tie tv “AzoAAwviw yayetac, 
ouK ayevelcg Tac diiocdgoue, we TPdG YOnTAa aiTov Eiced- 
Sdvrac. év ole, olpat, Kal wept “Evppdrov wavy Ommyhaaro, 
kal tivog "Emuovgefov' As concerning the infamous 
and diabolical magic, he that would know whe- 
ther or no a plilosopher be temptable by it, or 
illaqueable into it, let him read the writings of 
Mceragenes concerning the memorable things 
of Apollonius Tyaneus the magician and phi- 
losopher; ix which he that was no Christian, 
but a Pagan philosopher himself, affirmeth some 
not ignoble philosophers to have been taken 
with Apollonius’s magic, including (as I sup- 


* Thisis related by Philostratus im Vita Apollon, hb u. cap. xvi. 
p. 156, 
» Phlilostiat. ubi supia, lb. vi. cap. vil. p 327 
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pose) in that number Euphrates and a certain 
Epicurean.—And no doubt but this was the 
reason, why Philostratus * derogates so much 
from the authority of this Mceragenes, affirming 
him to have been ignorant of many things con- 
cerning Apollonius (ov “ag Motpayéver TE TT POCEKTEOY, 
&c.) Because Moeragenes had thus represented 
Apollonius in his true colours as a magician ; 
whereas Philostratus’s whole business and de- 
sign was, on the contrary, to vindicate him from 
that imputation: the truth whereof, notwithstand- 
ing, may be sufficiently evinced, even from those 
very things that are recorded by Philostratus 
himself. And here by the way we shall observe, 
that it is reported by good historians, that mi- 
racles werealso done by Vespasian at Alexandria, 
‘Per eos menses (they are the words yc 1, iv.p. 
of Tacitus) multa miracula evenere, 111 

quis celestis favor, et quedam in Vespasianum 
inclinatio nominum ostenderetur. Ex plebe Alex- 
andrina quidam, oculorum tabe notus, genua 
ejus advolvitur, remedium cecitatis exposcens 
gemitu; monitu Serapidis dei, quem dedita su- 
perstitionibus gens ante alios colit; precabatur- 
que principem, ut genas et oculorum orbes dig- 
naretur respergere oris excremento. Alius manu 
eger, eodem deo auctore, ut pede ac vestigio 
Cesaris calcaretur orabat.” At that time many 
miracles happened at Alexandria, by which was 
manifested the heavenly favour and inclination 
of the Divine powers towards Vespasian. A 
plebeian Alexandrian, that had been known to 
be blind, casts himself at the feet of Vespasian, 


@ Ibid. lib. 1. cap. ni. p, 5, 6. 
c2 
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begging with tears from him a remedy for his 
sight, (and that according to the suggestion of the 
god Serapis) that he would deign but to spit 
upon his eyes and face. Another having a lame 
hand (directed by the same oracle) beseeches him 
but to tread upon it with his foot.—And after 
some debate concerning this business, both these 
things being done by Vespasian, “‘ statin conversa 
ad usum manus, et ceco reluxit dies ;” the lame 
hand presently was restored to its former useful- 
ness, and the blind man recovered his sight: both 
which things (saith the historian) some who were 
eye-witnesses do to this very day testify, when it 
can be no advantage to any one to lie concerning 
it.—And that there seems to be some reason to 
suspect, that our archimago Apollonius Tyanezus 
might have some finger in this business also, be- 
cause he was not only familarly and intimately 
acquainted with Vespasian, but also at that very 
time (as Philostratus* informeth us) present with 
him at Alexandria, where he also did many mi- 
racles himself. However, we may here take no- 
tice of another stratagem and policy of the devil 
in this, both to obscure the miracles of our Saviour 
Christ, and to weaken men’s faith in the Messiah, 
and baffle the notion of it; that whereas a fame 
of prophecies had gone abroad every where, that 
a king was to come out of Judea and rule over 
the whole world, (by which was understood no 
other than the Messiah) by reason of these mira- 
cles done by Vespasian, this oracle or prediction 
might the rather seem to have its accomplishment 
in him, who was first proclaimed emperor in 


@ Ubi supra, lib. v.cap xxvu. p. 209. et hb. vii. cap. yu sect. u. 
p. 329, 
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Judea,and to whom Josephus* himself basely and 
flatteringly had applied it. And since this busi- 
ness was started and suggested by the god Se- 
rapis, that is, by the devil (of whose counsel pro- 
bably Apollonius also was); this makes 1t still 
more strongly suspicable, that it was really a de- 
sign or policy of the devil, by imitating the mi- 
racles of our Saviour Christ, both in Apollonius 
and Vespasian, to counterwork God Almighty in 
the plot of Christianity, and to keep up or con- 
serve his own usurped tyranny in the Pagan world 
still. Nevertheless, we shall here shew Apollo- 
nius all the favour we can, and therefore sup- 
pose him not to have been one of those more foul 
and black magicians, of the common sort, such 
as are not only grossly sunk and debauched in 
their lives, but also knowingly do homage to evil 
spirits as such, for the gratification of their lusts; 
but rather one of those more refined ones, who 
have been called by themselves Theurgists, such 
as being in some measure freed from the grosser 
vices, and thinking to have to do only with good 
spirits; nevertheless, being proud and vain-glori- 
ous, and affecting wonders, and to transcend the 
generality of mankind, are, by a Divine nemesis, 
justly exposed to the illusions of the devil or evil 
spirits, cunningly insinuating here, and aptly ac- 
commodating themselves to them. However, con- 
cerning this Apollonius, it is undeniable, that he 
was a zealous upholder of the Pagan Polytheism, 
and a stout champion for the gods, he professing 
to have been taught by the Samian Pythagoras’s 
ghost, how to worship these gods, invisible as 


* De Bello Judaico, lib. v. cap. v. sect. 1v. p.390, tom. ii oper.’ 
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well as visible,* and to have converse with them. 
For which cause heis styled by Vopiscus,° amzcus 
verus deorum, a true friend of the gods ;—that is, 
a hearty and sincere friend to that old Pagan re- 
ligion, now assaulted by Christianity, in which 
not one only true God, but a multiplicity of gods, 
were worshipped. But, notwithstanding all this, 
Apollonius himself was a clear and undoubted 
assertor of one supreme Deity; as is evident from 
his apologetic oration im Philostratus,° prepared 
for Domitian: in which he calls him, rov roy ddowv, 
aud tov ravrwy Cnptovpryou dcov, that God, who 1s the 
maker of the whole universe, and of all things. 
—And, as he elsewhere in Philostratus declares 
both the Indians and Egyptians to have agreed 
in this theology, insomuch that though the Egyp- 
tians condemned the Indians for many other of 
their opinions, yet did they bighly applaud this 
docirine of theirs, ric Mev OAwY ycvécewe TE Kal ovclac 
Ocdv Snuovpyoy etvar, ToUde 2vBvpnSfvae rav7a, aitiov 70 
ayabdy civa airov, that God was the maker both of 
the generation and essence of all things, and that 
the cause of his making them was his essential 
goodness:—so doth he himseif very much com- 
re mend this philosophy of Jarchas, the 
Tub. m. cap. Indian brachman, viz. that the whole 
ae world was but one great animal, and 
might be resembled to avast ship, wherein there 
are many inferior subordinate governors, under 
one supreme, the oldest and wisest; as also ex- 
pert mariners of several sorts, some to attend 
upon the deck, and others to climb the masts and 


* Vide Philostrat. ubi supia, hb. 1 cap. »xxu. p. 40. 
> In Vita Amel. cap. xxiv p. 578 edit Obrechti. 
© Ubi supra, lib. vin. cap. vil. sect. vil. p 337. 
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order the sails, 2y y THY pty wowrny Kal TeAEwraTHY EO 
pay arocoréov Sep yevérope rovde TOV GHov, Thy O& UT exelvy, 
Seoic of Ta uéon avTov KUPEpveot™ Kal TwY ToINTwY aToOE- 
youcSa, ted toAdode pev hackwow ev zw odpave Dove 
eival, ToAAvve O2 tv Daddrry, ToAAOde SE tv Whyac Te Kal 
vépact, TOAAOUS OF Kal Tepl Hv, civar SE Kai UTS ily Tivac. 
In which the first and highest seat 1s to be given 
to that God, who is the generator or creator of 
this great animal; and the next under it to those 
gods, that govern the several parts of it respec- 
tively : so that the poets were to be approved of 
here, when they affirm, that there are many gods 
in the heavens, many in the seas, many in the ri- 
vers and fountains, many also upon the earth,_ 
and some under the earth——-Wherem we havea 
true representation of the old Paganic theology, 
which both Indians, and Egyptians, and Eu- 
ropean poets, (Greek and Latin) all agree in; that 
there is one supreme God, the maker of the uni- 
verse, and under him many inferior generated 
gods, or understanding beings (superior to men) 
appointed to govern and preside over the several 
parts thereof, who were also to be religiously ho- 
noured and worshipped by men. And thus much 
for Apollonius Tyaneus. 

The first Pagan writer against Christianity was 
Celsus, who lived 1n the times of Adrian, and was 
so professed a Polytheist, that he taxes the Jews 
for having been seduced by the frauds of Moses 
into this opinion of one God, or ry nyn- ong p 17, 
capévy ohwv erduevo. Mwvon aimdrAo cat roi- 18: 

Mevec, aypoikoie awaraic Luyaywynivrec, Eva tvéuicav dva 
Gzov’ ‘Those silly shepherds and herdsmen, fol- 
lowing Moses their leader, and being seduced by 
his rustic frauds, came to entertain this belief, 
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that there was but one only God.—Nevertheless, 
this Celsus himself plainly acknowledged, amongst 
his many gods, one supreme, whom he some- 
times calls cov zowrov Gov, the first God ;—some- 
times rov péywrov Oeov,' the greatest God ;—and some- 
times rov vrepovpaviov Ozdv, the supercelestial God,— 
and the like: and he doth so zealously assert the 
Divine omnipotence, that he casts an imputation 
upon the Christians of derogating from the same, 
bay Adis in that their hypothesis of an adversary 
303 power; c@adXovra 8 dosGic-ara arra, Kat 
mcol rhvde THY peyloTHy ayvotay duolwe ard Oelwy atvrypé- 
Twy TerAavnuevny, ToovrvTec TM Dep evavriov tiva, diaor\dv 
Te kal yAwrry “EPSpaia Laravav ovoudZovrec rdv avrov. 
GAAwe piv odv mavrekog Ovnta Tara, Kal ove Gora AZyeLv, 
Ori 68 6 psytotoe Sede, BovdrAdsuevde te avOowrore wpedrjoat, 
TOV avrimpaccovTa zYEl, Kal aduvvara. ‘The Ch ristiansare 
erroneously led into most wicked opinions con- 
cerning God, by reason of their great ignorance 
of the Divine enigms; whilst they make a certain 
adversary to God, whom they call the devil, and 
in the Hebrew language Satan; and affirm, con- 
trary to all piety, that the greatest God, having a 
Sa gaa mind to do good to men, 1s disabled or 
419, withstood by an.adversary resisting him. 
— Lastly, where he pleads most for the worship 
of demons, he concludes thus concerning the 
supreme God: Geo & oveaun oveauwe atoXsirréov, 
ove 20” htoav, ovre viKrwo, ovr é¢ Kowdy, od?’ idla, Ady TE 
év Tavrl kat toy Sinvexwc, aAAd ye kal pera TWVOE, Kal Xwple, 
y puyy ast reracbw Toc rov cov’ But God 1s by no 
means any where to be laid aside, or left out ; 
neither by day nor by night, neither in public nor 
In private, either in our words or actions; but in 
every thing our mind ougkt constantly to be 
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directed towaids God.—A saying, that might 
very well become a Christian. 

The next and greatest champion for the Pagan 
cause in books and writings was that famous 
Tyrian philosopher Malchus, called by the Greeks 
Porphyrius; who published a voluminous and 
elaborate treatise (contaming fifteen books) 
against the Christians; and yet he notwithstand- 
ing was plainly as zealous an assertor of one su-- 
preme Deity, and one only ayinrov, unmade or 
self-existent principle of all things, as any of the 
Christians themselves could be; he strenuously 
opposing that forementioned doctrine of Plutarch 
and Atticus concerning three unmade principles, 
a good God, an evi! soul or demon, and the mat- 
ter, and endeavouring to demonstrate, that all 
things whatsoever, even matter liself, was derived 
from one perfect understanding Being, or self- 
originated Deity. The sum of whose argumen- 
tation to which purpose we have represented by 
Proclus upon the Timeus, (vol. 1. 216.) 

After Porphyrius, the next eminent antagonist 
of Christianity and champion for Paganism, was 
Hierocles, the writer of that book, entitled in 
Eusebius) pAadnOne, or aloverof the truth ;—which 
is noted to have been a modester inscription than 
that of Celsus’s adnOnc¢ Aoyoc, or true oration.— 
For if Eusebius Pamphili were the writer of that 
answer to this Philalethes now extant, as we 
both read in our copies and as Photius also read; 
then must it needs be granted, that Hierocles, the 
author of it, was atte contemporary with Por- 
phyrius, or else but little his junior. Moreover, 
this Hierocles seems plainly to be the person 1n- 
tended by Lactantius in these following words: 
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De Just 1m ** Alius eandem materiam mordacius 
cu lp 58] scrpsit ; qui erat tui e numero judi- 
cum, et qui auctor in primis faciende persecu- 
tionis fuit: quo scelere non contentus, etiam 
Scriptis eos, quos afflixérat, insecutus est. Com- 
posuit enim libellos duos, non contra Christianos, 
ne inimice insectari videretur, sed ad Christianos, 
ut humane ac benigne consulere videretur. In 
quibus ita falsitatem scripture sacre arguere co- 
natus est, tanquam sibi esset tota contraria.— 
Precipue tamen Paulum Petrumque laceravit, 
ceterusque discipulos, tanquam fallacie semi- 
natores; quos eosdem tamen rudes et indoctos 
fuisse testatus est.”—-Another hath handled the 
Same matter more smartly, who was first himself 
one of the judges, and a chief author of the per- 
secution; but, being not contented with that 
wickedness, he added this afterwards, to perse- 
cute the Christians also with his pen ; he compos- 
ing two books, not inscribed against the Christ- 
ians, (lest he should seem plainly to act the part 
of an enemy) but to the Christians, (that he might 
be thought to counsel them humanely and benign- 
ly :) in which he so charges the holy Scripture 
with falsehood, as ifit were all nothing else but 
contradictions: but he chiefly lashes Paul and 
Peter, as divulgers of lies and deceits, whom 
notwithstanding he declares to have been rude 
and illiterate persons.—I say, though Hierocles, 
for some cause or other, be not named here by 
Lactantius in these cited words, or that which 
follows, yet it cannot be doubted, but that he 
was the person intended by him, for these two 
reasons: First, because he tells us afterward, 
that the main business of that Christiano- 
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mastix was to compare Apollonius with our Sa- 
viour Christ. ‘‘ Cum facta Christi mirabilia de- 
strueret, nec tamen negaret, voluit ostendere, 
Apollonium vel paria, vel etiam mayjora fecisse. 
Mirum quod Apuleium pretermiserit, cujus so- 
lent et multa et mira memorari. Et ex hoc inso- 
lentiam Christi voluit arguere, quod deum se con- 
stitnerit: ut ille verecundior fuisse videretur, qui 
cum majora faceret (ut hic putat) tamen id sibi 
non arrogaverit.”. That he might obscure the 
miracles of our Saviour Christ, which he could 
not deny, he would undertake to shew, that equal 
or greater miracles were done by Apollonius. 
And it was a wonder he did not mention Apu- 
leius too, of whose many and wonderful things 
the Pagans used to brag hkewise. Moreover, he 
condemns our Saviour Christ of insolency, for 
making himself a god, affirming Apollonius to 
have been the modester person, who, though he 
did (as he supposes) greatér miracles, yet arro- 
gated no such thing to himself.—The second. 
reason is, because Lactantius also expressly 
mentions the very title of Hierocles’ book, viz. 
Philalethes, “Cum talia ignorantie sue delira- 
menta fudisset cumque veritatem penitus excidere 
connixus est, ausus est libros suos nefarios, ac 
Dei hostes, giradnOec annotare:” ‘Though pouring 
out so,much folly and madness, professedly fight- 
ing against the truth, yet he presumed to call 
these his wicked books and enemies of God, Phila- 
letheis, or friends to truth. From which words of 
Lactantius, and those foregoing, where he affirms 
this Christiano-mastix to have written pr. Pearson, 

two books, the learned prefacer to the °°" 
late edition of Hherocles, probably concludes, 
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that the whole title of Hierocles’ book was this, 
Adyor drrar Gere Toc Xpisrtavove’ And I con- 
ceive, that the first of those two books of Hiero- 
cles insisted upon such things as Porphyrius had 
before urged against the Christians; but then in 
the second, he added this de novo of his own, to 
compare Apollonius with our Saviour Christ; 
which Eusebius only takes notice of. Wherefore 
Epiphanius telling us,* that there was one Hiero- 
cles, a prefect or governor of Alexandria, in those 
persecuting times of Diocletian, we may proba- 
bly conclude, that this was the very person de- 
scribed in Lactantius, who is said to have been 
first of the number of the judges, and a principal 
actor in the persecution; and then afterward to 
| have written this Philalethes against the Christ- 
Ians, wherein, besides other things, he ventured 
to compare Apollonius Tyaneus with our Saviour 
Christ. Now, if this Hierocles, who wrote the 
Philaletbes in defence of the Pagan gods against 
the Christians, were the author of those two other 
philosophic books, the Commentary upon the 
Golden Verses, and that De Fato et Providentia, 
it might be easily evinced from both of them, that 
he was notwithstanding an assertor of onesupreme 
Deity. But Photius’ tells us, that that Hierocles, 
who wrote the book concerning Fate and Provi- 
dence, did therein make mention of Jamblichus, 
and his junior Plutarchus Atheniensis: from 
whence Jonsius taking it for granted, that it was 
one and the same Hlerocles, who wrote against 
the Christians, and De Fato, infers, that it could 


* Heres. Isvin Meletian. § u. tom 1 oper p 717. 
» Biblioth, Cod. cexiv. p. 554, 
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not be Eusebius Pamphili, who answered the 
Philalethes, but that 1t inust needs be some other 
Eusebius much junior. But we finding Hiero- 
cles’ Philalethes in Lactantius, must needs con- 
clude, on the contrary, that Hierocles, the famous 
Christiano-mastix, was not the same with that 
Hierocles, who wrote De Fato. Which is further 
evident from A‘neas Gazeus in his ‘Theophrastus 5 
where first he mentions one Hierocles, Pz. 
an Alexandrian, that had been his mas- oad 
ter, whom he highly extols, aAQ’ etwé pot, ért rag 
Uv ELolY OL TNC gtrooopiac SELK VUTEC rac TEXETAC, ioc nV 
‘TeooxAng 0 Sisackadoc; but tell me, I pray you, are 
there yet left amongst you in Egypt any such ex- 
pounders of the arcane mysteries of philosophy, 
as Mierocles our master was -—And this we sup- 
pose to be that Hierocles, who wrote concerning 
Fate and Providence, (if not also upon the Golden 
Verses.) But afterward, upon occasion of Apol- 
lonius the Cappadocian, or Tyanzan, he mentions 
another MHierocles distinct from the former ; 
namely him, who had so boasted of Apollonius’s 
miracles, in these woids: 6 AwoAAwuog ra Pevdy 
Afyou ehéy erat. Tepoicdng Si OVK O SioacKaAoc, - 
adn’ o wooPadAopevoc 7a Cavuacta, GmrisToy Kal 

rouro tpoctOnxeyv’ Thus Apollonius 1s convinced of 
falsehood; but Hierocles (not our master) but he 
that boasts of the miracles (of Apollonius) adds 
another incredible thing.—And though it be pro- 
bable, that one of these was the author of that 
commentary upon the Golden Verses, (for that 1t- 
should be written by a Christian is but a dream) 
yet we cannot certainly determine, which of them 
it was. However, that this Hierocles, who was 
the mastix of Christianity, and champion for the 
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gods, was notwithstanding a professed assertor 
of one supreme Deity, is clearly manifest also 
from lLactantius, in these followmg words: 
“Quam tandem nobis attulisti veritatem? nisi 
quod assertor deorum eos tpsos ad ultimum pro- 
didisti: prosecutus enim summ1 del laudes, quem 
regem, quem maximum, quem opificem rerum, 
quem fontem bonorum, quem parentem omnium, 
quem factorem altoremque viventium confessus 
es, ademisti Jovi tuo regnum; eumque summa 
potestate depulsum in ministrorum numerum re- 
degisti. Epilogus ergo te tuus arguit stultitie, 
vanitatis, erroris. Affiirmas deos esse; et illos 
tamen subjicis et mancipas e1 deo, cujus religio- 
nem conaris evertere.” Though you have entitled 
your book Philalethes, yet what truth have you 
brought us therein, unless only this, that being 
an assertor of the gods, (contradicting yourself) 
you have at last betrayed those very gods? For 
in the close of your book, prosecuting the praises 
of the supreme God, and confessing him to be the 
king, the greatest, the opifex of the world, the 
fountain of good, the parent of all things, the 
maker and conserver of all hving beings, you 
have by this means dethroned your Jupiter, and, 
degrading him from his sovereign power, reduced 
him into the rank of inferior ministers. Where- 
fore your epilogue argues you guilty of folly, 
vanity and error, in that you both assert gods, and 
yet subject and mancipate them under that one 
God, whose religion you endeavour to overthrow. 
—Where we must confess we understand not 
well Lactantius’s logic ; forasmuch as Hierocles’ 
Zeus, or Jupiter, was one and the same with his 
supreme God (as is also here intimated); and 
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though he acknowledged all the other gods to be 
but his inferior ministers, yet nevertheless did he 
contend, that these ought to be religiously wor- 
shipped, which was the thing that Lactantius 
should have confuted. But that, which we here 
take notice of, is this; that Hierocles, a grand 
persecutor of the Christians, and the author of 
that bitter invective against them, called Phila- 
lethes, though he were so strenuous an assertor 
of Polytheism, and champion for the gods, yet did 
he nevertheless at the same time clearly acknow- 
ledge one supreme Deity, calling him the king, 
(that is, the monarch of the universe) the greatest, 
the opifex of the world, the fountain of good, the 
parent of all things, and the maker and conserver 
of all life. 

But the greatest opposer of Christianity every 
way was Julian the emperor, who cannot reason- 
ably be suspected to have disguised or blanched 
Paganism, because he was an emperor, and had 
so great an animosity against Christianity, and 
was so superstitiously or bigotically zealous for 
the worship of the gods; and yet this very Julian, 
notwithstanding, was an unquestionable assertor 
ef one supreme Deity. In his book cynui cont, 
written against the Christians, he de- ft #8 t> 
clares the general sense of the Pagans ben] 
after this manner: ot yap nérepot, paciy, Tov dnpuoupyov 
amvdvTwy pév etvat kovoyv Twarépa Kat BactXéa, vevepnotar o& 
Ta AoiTa TOV EDvOV UT avTOU, Evapyxate Kat rodLovxXoLE Geoic, 
@y ExaoToe émirpomevet Ti EauTOU ARE oikElwe avTw ered) 
yao év piv Ty warpt wavra réAsia, Kal Ev wavta, iv dé TOIC 
msgtaToic, GAAn map’ ad\Aw Kkoaret Sivamic, &c.—Our the- 
ologers affirm the Maker of all to be a common 
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father and king; but that the nations, as to pars 
ticular things, are distributed by him to other 
infeiior gods, that are appointed to be governors 
over countries and cities, every one of which ad- 
ministers in his own province agreeably to him- 
self. For whereas in the common father all 
things are perfect, and one 1s all, in the parti- 
cular or partial deities one excels in one power, 
and another in another. Afterward, in the same 
book he contends, that the Pagans did entertain 
righter opinions concerning the supreme God 
P i46 [p 148 than the Jews themselves: we a piv o 
a ae TPOGEXIC ELN TOV AOGLOV OyLoUpyOc 6 KNOUTTOMEVOS 
id TOU Mwctwe, tyie UTi0 avTov BeArioue Exouey ddEac, of 
Korvon pv éxeivoy vrodapBdvovtec atdvtwy Seomdrny, 20vdo- 
xac O& dAoue, of Tuyydvover piv U7’ exeivov, ict dt Womep 
iraoxor Pacitéwe, EkaoTo¢ tiv EavTod SiapepdvTwe éwavop- 
Jovpevoc dpovtica, kal ov Kkabiorapev adrov, ovd? avriuepirny 
ruven avrov Oewv xaficrauévwv' Tf that God, who 1s so 
much spoken of by Moses, be the immediate 
opificer of the whole world, we Pagans enteitain 
better opimons of him, who suppose him to 
be the common Lord of ail; but that there are 
other governors of nations and countries under 
him, as prefects or presidents appointed by a king; 
we not ranking him amongst those partial gover- 
nors of particular countries and cities, as the 
Jews do.—From both which places it 1s evident 
that, according to Julian’s theology, all those 
other gods, whose worship he contended so much 
for, were but the subordinate ministers of that 
one supreme God, the maker of all. 

The same thing might be further manifested 
from Julian’s oration made 1n praise of the sun, as 
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6 great God in this visible world; he therein 
plainly acknowledging another far more glorious 
Deity, which was the cause of all things 3 ic ev o 
vov OAwy Snuoupyos, wodAot 6& ol Kat ovpavov TEOLTO~ 
Novvrec OnplovgytKkou Meo. Thereis one God, p 269 

the maker ofall things ; but besides him (in ou?" 
there are many other demiurgical gods vero p. 140] 
moving round the heavens—in the midst of which 
is the sun. Where we have a ciear acknow- 
ledgment of one supreme God, and of many in- 
ferior deities, both together. Moreover, in the 
same oration,” he declareth, that the ancient 
poets, making the sun to have been the offspring 
of Hyperion, did by this Hyperion understand 
nothing else but the supreme Deity 3 rov ravrwv 
umeptyoura, Tavrwv eTexetva, Tepl Ov Tavera, Kat OU EVEKG 
wavra éoriv, him who 1s above all things, and about 
whom, and for whose sake, are all things.—-Which 
supreme Deity is thus more largely described by 
him in the same oration (where he calls him the 
king of all things): obrog roivuy, etre TO nae 
éméketva TOV vou KaAely avrov Géutc’ elre wéay [p-152 edit. 
rov avrev o oy pnt TO voONnTOV ouuTay’ clire Ev, Spears 
dein) TavTwy TO fy SoKxel We mocoPUTaToY Eire § TlAarwv 
elwOev dvoudZev rd ayabdv’ atrn dé ovy % UOVvOELOTC THY 
bAwv airta, ract role ovow eyyoupévy kaAdXoug Te, Kal reAst- 
dtnToc, Evwaewe TE, Kal OUVaLEWCS GLNYavOU" KATA THY Ev AUTH 
wévoucay Towroupyov ovotav, NALov Ody péytorov avépyvev, 
&c. This God, whether he ought to be called that, 
which is above mind and understanding, or the 
idea of all things, or the one (since unity seems 
to be the oldest of all things). or else, as Plato 
was wont to call him, the good; I say, this uni- 
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form cause of all things, which is the original of 
ali pulchritude and perfection, unity and power, 
produced from himself a certain intelligible sun, 
every way like himself, of which the sensible sun 
is but an image.—For thus Dionysius Petavius 
rightly declares the sense of Julian in this oration; 
‘“ Vanissime hujus et loquacissime dis- 
putationis mysterium est; a principe ac 
primario Deo, vonzov quendam et archetypum 
solem editum fuisse; qui eandem prorsus oyéow et 
zatw In genere tov vonyruv habeat, quam IM atofynroie 
ille, quem videmus, solaris globus obtinet. Tria 
itaque discernenda sunt, princeps ille Dens, qui 
rayabov a Platone dicitur, 0 vonroc nALOL, O patvouevoe 
Sicxoc. The mystery of this most vain and lo- 
quacious disputation is this, that from the first 
and chief Deity was produced a certain intelli- 
gible.and archetypal sun, which hath the same 
place or order in the rank of intelligible things, 
that the sensible sun hath in the rank of sensibles. 
So that here are three things to be distinguished 
from one another; first, the supreme Deity, 
which Plato calls the good ; secondly, the intel- 
ligible sun, or eternal intellect; and lastly, the 
corporeal or sensible sun (animated).— Where, not- 
withstanding, we may take notice, how near this 
Pagan philosopher and emperor, Julian, ap- 
proached to Christianity, though so much op- 
posed by him, in that he also supposed an eternal 
mind or intellect, as the immediate offsprmg of 
the first fountain of all things; which seems to 
differ but a little from the Christian Aoyoc. How- 
ever, itis plain, that this devout restorer of Pa- 
ganism, and zealous contender for the worship 
of the gods, asserted no multiplicity of indepen- 
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dent self-existent deities, but derived all his gods 
from one. 

As for those other philosophers and learned 
men, who, in those latter times of the declining 
of Paganism, after Constantine, still stood out in 
opposition against Christianity; such as Jambli- 
chus, Syrianus, Pioclus, Simplicius, and many 
others, 1t is unquestionably evident concerning 
them all, that they clearly acknowledged one su- 
preme Deity as the original of all things. Maxi- 
mus Madaurensis, a confident and resolved Pa- 
gan in St. Austin’s time, expressed both his own 
and the general sense of Pagans after «5, 45. 
this manner: * “ Equidem unum esse [iter dusust. 
Deum summum, sine initio, nature ceu epist. 16 
patrem magnum atque magnificum, quis ee” 
tam demens, tam mente captus neget ®"?*] 
esse certissimum? Hujus nos virtutes per mun- 
danum opus diffusas multis vocabulis invocamus, 
quoniam nomen ejus cuncti proprium videlicet ig- 
noramus. Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam 
membra carptim vars supplicationibus prose- 
quimur, totum colere profecto videamur.” Truly 
that there is one supreme God, without beginning, 
as the great and magnificent father of nature; 
who is so mad or devoid of sense as not to ac- 
knowledge it to be most certain? His virtues 
diffused throughout the whole world (because 
we know not what his proper name is) we invoke 
under many different names. Whence it comes 
to pass, that whilst we prosecute, with our sup- 
plications, his, as it were, divided members se- 
verally, we must needs be judged to worship the 
whole Deity.—And then he concludes his epistle 
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thus: ‘ Dii te servent, per quos et eorum, atque 
cunctorum mortalium, communem patrem, wunl- 
versi mortales, quos terra sustinet, mille modis, 
concord: discordia venerantur.” The gods keep 
thee, by and through whom, we Pagans, dis- 
persed over the whole world, do worship the 
common father, both of those gods, and all mor- 
tals, after a thousand different manners, neverthe- 
Ep 21 [Inter leSS with an agreeing discord.—Longi- 
nee nianus, likewise, another more modest 
p 647] Pagan philosopher, upon the request of 
the same St. Austin, declares his sense concern- 
ing the way of worshipping God, and arriving to 
happiness, to this purpose: ‘‘ Per minores deos 
pervenirl ad summum Deum non sine sacris pu- 
rificatorus ;”* that weare to come to the supreme 
God by the minor or inferior gods, and that not 
without purifying rites and expiations :—he sup- 
posing, that besides a virtuous and holy life, cer- 
tain religious rites and purifications were neces- 
sary to be observed in order to that end. In 
which epistle, the supreme God is also styled by 
him “ unus, universus, incomprehensibilis, inef- 
fabilis et infatigabilis Creator.” 

Moreover, that the Pagans generally disclaim- 
ed this opmion of many unmade self-existent 
deities, appeareth plainly from Arnobius, where 
he brings them in complaining, that they were 
falsely and maliciously accused by some Christ- 
ians as guilty thereof, after this manner: 
‘“« Frustra nos falso et calumnioso inces- © 
sitis et appetitis crimine, tanquam inficias eamus 
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@ These words are not Longinianus’s, but the argument of the 
epistle prefixed to it. 
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Deum esse majorem; cum a nobis et Jupiter 
nominetur, et optimus habeatur et maximus: 
cumque illi augustissimas sedes, “et capitolia 
constituerimus immania.” In vain do you Christ- 
ians calumniate us Pagans, and accuse us, as 
if we denied one supreme omnipotent God; 
though we both call bim Jupiter, and account 
him the best and the greatest, having dedicated 
the most august seats to him, the vast capitols.— 
Where Arnobius, in way of opposition, shews 
first, how perplexed and entangled a thing the 
Pagans’ theology was, their poetic fables of the 
gods nonsensically confounding herology together 
with theology ; and that 1t was impossible, that 
that Jupiter of theirs, which had a father and a 
mother, a grandfather and a grandmother, should 
be the ommpotent God. ‘‘ Nam Deus omnipo- 
tens, mente una omnium, et communi mortall- 
.tatis assensu, neque genitus scitur, neque novam 
in lucem aliquando esse prolatus; nec ex aliquo 
tempore ccepisse esse, vel seculo. IJpse enim est 
fons rerum, sator seculorum actemporum. Non 
enim ipsa per se sunt, sed ex ejus perpetuitate 
perpetua, et infinita sewper continuatione proce- 
dunt. At vero Jupiter (ut vos fertis) et patrem 
habet et matrem, avos et avias, nunc nuper in 
utero matris sue formatus,” &c. You Pagans 
confound yourselves with contradictions; for the 
omnipotent God, according to the natural sense 
of all mankind, was neither begotten nor made, 
nor ever had a beginning in time, he being the 
fountain and original of all things. But Jupiter 
(as you say) had both father and mother, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and was but lately 
formed in the womb; and therefore he cannot be 
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the eternal omnipotent God.—Nevertheless, Ar- 
nobius afterward considering (as we suppose) 
that these poetic fables were by the wiser Pagans 
either totally reyected, or else some way or other 
allegorized, he candidly dismisseth this advan- 
tage, which he had against them, and grants their 
Jupiter to be the true omnipotent Deity, and con- 
sequently that same God, which the Christians 
worshipped ; but from thence infers, that the 
Pagans therefore must needs be highly guilty, 
whilst worshipping the same God with the 
Christians, they did hate and persecute them 
after that manner. ‘“ Sed sint, ut vultis, unum, 
nec in aliquo, vi numinis, et majestate distantes ; 
ecquld ergo injustis persequimininos odiis? Quid, 
ut ominis pessimi, nostr1 nominis inhorrescitis 
mentione, si, quem Deum colitis, eum et nos? 
aut quid in eadem causa vobis esse contenditis 
familiares Deos, inimicos atque infestissimos no- 
bis? etenim, si una religio est nobis vobisque 
communis, cessat ira ccelestium.” But let itbe 
granted, that (as you affirm) your Jupiter, and 
the eternal omnipotent God are one and the same; 
why then do you prosecute us with unjust hatieds, 
abominating the very mention of our names, if 
the same God that you worship be worshipped 
by us? Orif your religion and ours be the same, 
why do you pretend, that the gods are propitious to 
you, but most highly provoked and incensed 
against us*—Where the Pagan defence and reply 
is, ‘‘ Sed non idcirco Dit vobis infesti sunt, qued 
omnipotentem colatis Deum; sed quod hominem 
natum, et quod personis infame est vilibus, crucis 
supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse conten- 
ditis, et superesse adhuc creditis, et quotidianis 
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supplicationibus adoratis:” But we do not say, 
that the gods are therefore displeased with you 
Christians, because you worship the omnipotent 
God; but because you contend him to be a god, 
who was not only borna mortal man, but also 
died an ignominious death, suffering as a male- 
factor; believing him still to survive, and ado- 
ring him with your daily prayers.—To which 
Arnobius retorts in this manner: “ Tell us now, I 
pray you, who these gods are, who take it as so 
great an injury and indignity done to themselves, 
that Christ should be worshipped? Are they not 
Janus and Saturn, Aisculapius and Liber, Mer- 
curius the son of Maia, and the Theban or Ty- 
rian Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and the like ®” 
‘“‘ Hice ergo Christum coli, ef a nobis accipi, et 
existimarl pro numine, vulneratis accipiunt auri- 
bus? et obliti paulo ante sortis et conditionis sue, 
id, quod sibi concessum est, impertiri alteri no- 
lunt? hec est justitia celitum? hoc deorum judi- 
cium sanctum? Nonne istud hvoris est et avari- 
tie genus ? non obtrectatio quedam sordens, suas 
eminere solummodo velle fortunas, aliorum res 
premi et in contempta humilitate calcari? natum 
hominem colimus 5; quid enim, vos hominem nul- 
lum colitis natum?’ non unum et alium? non in- 
numeros alios? quinimo non omnes quos jam 
templis habetis véstris, mortahum sustulistis ex 
numero, et ccelo sideribusque donastis ? Conce- 
damus interdum manum vestris opinationibus dan- 
tes, unum Christum fuisse de nobis, mentis, ani- 
me, corporis, fragilitatis et conditionis unius; 
nonne dignus a nobis est tantorum obmunerum 
gratiam, Deus dici, Deusque sentiri? Si enim 
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vos Liberum, quod reperit usum vini; si quod 
panis, Cererem; si A’sculapium, quod herbarum 
si Minervam, quod olee; si Triptolemum, quod 
aratri; si denique Herculem, quod feras, quod 
fures, quod multiplicium capitum superavit com- 
pescuitque natrices, divorum retulistis in celum: 
honoribus quantis afficiendus est nobis, qui ab 
erroribus nos magnis in sinuata veritate traduxit ?” 
&e. Are these the gods, who are so much ol- 
fended with Christ’s being worshipped, and ac- 
counted a god by us? they, who being forgetful 
of their former condition, would not have the 
same bestowed upon another, which hath been 
granted to themselves? Is this the justice of the 
heavenly powers? this the righteous judgment of 
gods? or 1s it not rather base envy and covetous- 
ness, for them thus to engross all to themselves? 
We worship indeed one, that was born a man: 
what then? do you worship no such? not one, 
and another, and innumerable? and are not al- 
most all your gods such as were taken from out 
of the rank of men, and placed among the stars? 
and will you account that damnable in us, which 
yourselves practise? Let us for the present yield 
thus much to your infidelity, and grant, that 
Christ was but-an ordinary man, of the same rank 
and condition with other mortals; yet migut we 
not for all that (according to your principles) 
think him worthy, by reason of the great benefits 
we received from him, to be accounted a god? 
For if you have advanced into the number of 
your Divi, Bacchus or Liber for inventing the use 
of wine, Ceres of corn, Aésculapius of herbs, 
Minerva of the olive, Triptolemus of the plough, 
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and Hercules for subduing beasts, thieves, and 
monsters; with how great honours ought he to 
be affected by us, who by the insinuation of Di- 
vine truth hath delivered us from such great errors 
of mind? &c.—Which argumentation of Arno- 
bius, though it were good enough ad homines, to 
stop the mouths of the Pagans, there being more 
reason, that Christ should be made a god, for 
the benefits that mankind receive from him, than 
that Bacchus, or Ceres, or Hercules should be 
so; yet as the same Arnobius himself seems to 
intimate, it is not sufficient without something 
else superadded to it, for the justification of 
Christianity. Neither indeed was that the chief 
quarrel, which the Pagans had with the Christ- 
jans, that they had deified one, who was cruci- 
fied, (though the cross of Christ was also a great 
offence to them) but that they condemning the 
Pagans, for worshipping others besides the su- 
preme omnipotent God, and decrying all those 
gods of theirs, did themselves notwithstanding 
worship one mortal man fora god. This Celsus 
urges in Ongen, El > on pe Gov eepatevov 
ouTot TANY Eva Gen, 4 nv ay Tie avTole lowe T00C Lab vu, 

rove GAAovue arevye Aoyoc. vuvi Of TOV Evary Yor ee 

pavivra TOUTOY uepGonckevovct, Kal Ouwe oveey TANUMEAELY 
pomlZouct TEpl Tov QOsov, e Kal umngérne avrov OeparevOn~ 
sera’ If these Christians themselves worshipped 
no other but one God, or the pure Divinity, then 
might they perhaps seem to have some just pre- 
tence of censuring us; but now they themselves 
give Divine honour to one that lately rose up, and 
yet they persuade themselves, that they do not at 
all offend God m worshipping that supposed 
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minister of his.—Which, as Origen makes there 
a reply to it, so shall it be further considered by 
us afterwards. 

As for the judgment of the fathers in this 
particular, Clemens Alexandrinus was not only 
of this opinion, that the Pagans (at least the 
Greekish) did worship the true God, and the 
same God with the Christians, (though not after 
a right manner) but also endeavours to confirm it 

Suom 6. from theauthority of St. Peter: “ That 
De le ¥ the Greeks knew God, Peter intimates 
Potter ] in his predication. ‘There is one God, 
saith he, who made the beginning of all things, 
and hath power over their end, &c. Worship 
this God, not as the Greeks do. Wherein he 
seemeth to suppose the Greeks to worship the 
same God with us, though not according to the 
right tradition received by his Son. He does not 
enjoin, us not to worship that God, which the 
Greeks worship, but to worship him otherwise 
than they do; altering only the manner of the 
worship, but not the object, or preaching ano- 
ther God. And what that is, not to worship 
God as the Greeks do, the same Peter intimated 
in those words: They worship him in images of 
wood and stone, brass and iron, gold and silver, 
and sacrifice to the dead also, as to gods.” Where 
he adds further out of St. Peter’s predication, 
«« Neither worship God as the Jews do,” &c., ‘‘ The 
one and only God (saith Clemens) 1s worshipped 
by the Greeks Paganically, by the Jews Judai- 
cally, but by us newly and spiritually. For the 
same God, who gave the two testaments to the 
Jews and Christians, .gave philosophy to the 
Greeks, 8 ic 0 TavToKpdTwe Tap "EdAnat dogaZerar, by 
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which the omnipotent God is glorified amongst 
the Greeks. 

Lactantius Firmianus also, in many p,j ta De. 
places, affirms the Pagans to have ac- Foap ci 
knowledged one supreme Deity ; “ Sum- p.93+] 
mum Deum et philosophi et poete, et ipsi deni- 
que, qui deos colunt, sepe fatentur:” ‘That 
there is one supreme Deity, both philosophers 
and poets, and even the vulgar worshippers of 
the gods themselves, frequently acknowledge.— 
From whence he concludes, that all the other 
Pagan gods were nothing but the ministers of 
this one supreme, and creatures made by him, 
(he then only blaming them for calling them gods, 
and giving them religious worship)—lib.i. When 
he had declared, that 1t was altogether as absurd 
to suppose the world to be governed by many 
independent gods, as to suppose the body of a 
mau to be governed by many minds or souls in- 
dependent; he adds: “ Quod quia in- yj; 5 46. 
telligunt isti assertores deorum, ita eos [cap. iu. p. 
preesse singulis rebus ac partibus di- 
cunt, ut tantum unus sit rector eximius. Jam 
ergo ceter1 non dii erunt, sed satellites ac mi- 
nistri, quos ille unus, maximus et potens omnium, 
officiis his prefecit, ut ipsi ejus imperio et nuti- 
bus serviant. 1 universi pares non sunt, non 
igitur dit omnes sunt. Necenim potest hoc idem 
esse, quod servit et quod dominatur. Nam si 
Deus est nomen summe potestatis incorruptibilis 
esse debet, perfectus, 1mpassibilis, nulli rei sub- 
jectus. Ergo dii non sunt, quos parere uni 
maximo Deo necessitas cogit.” Which because 
the assertors of gods well understand, they affirm 
these gods of theirs so to preside over the seve- 
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ral parts of the world, as that there is only one chief 
rector or governor. Whenceit follows, thatall their 
other godscan be no other thing than ministersand 
officers, which one greatest God, who-is omnipo- 
tent, hath variously appointed and constituted, so 
as to serve his command and beck. Now, if all 
the Pagan gods be not equal, then can they not be 
all gods; since that which ruleth, and that which 
serveth, cannot be the same. God is a name of 
absolute power, and implies incorruptibility, per- 
fection, impassibility, and subjection to nothing. 
P 98 [cap v. Wherefore these ought not to be called 
p 40] gods, whom necessity compels to obey 
one greatest God.—Again, in the same book, 
‘¢ Nunc satis est demonstrare, Summo Ingenio viros 
attigisse veritatem ac prope tenuisse ; nisi eos re- 
trorsum infatuata pravis opinionibus consuetudo 
rapuisset, qua et deos alios esse opinabantur, et 
ea, que in usum hominis Deus fecit, tanquam 
sensu predita essent, pro dus habenda et colenda 
credebant.” It1is now sufficient to have shewn, 
that the more ingenious and intelligent Pagans 
eame very near to the truth, and would have 
fully reached it, had not a certain customary in- 
fatuation of evil opinions snatched them away to 
an acknowledgment of other gods, and to a be- 
lief, that those things, which God made for the 
use of men, as endued with sense (or animated) 
ought to be accounted gods and worshipped ; 
p 30 [e vv. BAMely, the stars.—And afterward, 
p- 51] ‘Quod si cultores deorum eos 1psos se 
colere putant, quos summi Dei ministros appel- 
lamus, mihil est quod nobis faciant invidiam, qui 
unum Deum dicamus, multos negemus.” If the 
worshippers of the gods think, that they worship 
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no other than the ministers of the one supreme 
God, then there is no cause, why they should ren- 
der us as hateful, who say, that there is one God, 
and deny many gods.— 

Eusebius Cesariensis hkewisegives us roeee 
this account of the Pagans’ creed, or the bb me ams 
tenor of their theology, as it was then tp *1] 
held forth by them; fa ydéo dvra Osby, ravrotatc 
duvapect, Ta wavra TANOOUY, Kal Ola TavrTwy OujKELv, Kal TOILE 
wacly eriorarely’ aowpdrwe O& Kal adavwc ev Tacw OvTa, Kal 
Oia aavrwy SujxovtTa’ Kal rouTov elkdtwe dia THY dednAwpive 
c{Bev gact? The Pagans declare themselves in 
this manner, that there is one God, who with his 
various powers filleth all things, and passeth 
through all things, and presideth over all things ; 
but being incorporeally and invisibly present in 
all things, and pervading them, he is reasonably 
worshipped by or in those things that are mani- 
fest and visible-—Which passage of Eusebius will 
be further considered afterward, when we come to 
give a more particular account of Paganism. 

What St. Austin’s sense was* concerning the 
theology of the Pagans, hath been already de- 
clared; namely, ‘‘’That they had notso far dege- 
nerated as to have lost the knowledge of one su- 
preme God, from whom is all whatsoever nature; 
and that they derived all their gods from one.” We 
shall now, in the last place, conclude with the 
judgment of Paulus Orosius, who was Helv ei. 

: . p 416 edit. 
his contemporary : ‘‘ Philosophi dum 1n- Fabrien-] 
tento mentis studio querunt scrutanturque omnia, 
unum Deum authorem omnium reperernnt, .ad 
quem unum omnia referrentur; unde etiam nunc 
Pagani, quos jam declarata veritas de contu- 


* Tab. xx. contra Faustum Manich. cap. xrx. p. 246. tom. v1, opel. 
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macia magis quam de ignorantia convincit, cum d 
nobis discutiuntur, non se plures sequi, sed sab 
uno Deo magno, plures ministros venerari faten- 
tur. Restatigitur de intelligentia veri Dei, per 
multas intelligendi suspiciones, confusa dissensio 
quia de uno Deo omnium pene una est opinio.” 
The philosophers of the Gentiles, whilst with 
intent study of mind they inquired and searched 
after things found, that there was one God, the 
author of all things, and to which one all things 
should be referred. Whence also the Pagans at 
this very day, whom the declared truth rather 
convinceth of contumacy than of ignorance, when 
they are urged by us, confess themselves not to 
follow many gods, but only under one God to 
worship many ministers. So that there remaineth 
only a confused dissension concerning the manner 
of understanding the true God, because about 
one God there is almost one and the same opi- 
nion of all. 

And by this time we think it is sufficiently evi- 
dent, that the Pagans, (at least after Christianity) 
though they asserted many gods, they calling all 
understandmg beings superior to men by that 
name, (according to that of St. Jerome, ‘* Deum 
quicquid supra se esset, Gentiles putabant;”) yet 
they acknowledged one supreme, omnipotent and 
only unmade Deity. 

xvi. But because it is very possible, that some 
may still suspect all this to have been nothing else 
but a refinement and interpolation of Paganism, 
after that Christianity had appeared upon the 
stage; or a kind of mangonization of it, to render 
it more vendible and plausible, the better able to 
defend itself, and bear up against the assaults of 
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Christianity ; whilst in the mean time the genuine 
doctrine of the ancient Pagans was far otherwise: 
although the contrary hereunto might sufficiently 
appear from what hath been already declared, yet 
however, for the fuller satisfaction of the more 
strongly prejudiced, we shall, by an historical de- 
duction made from the most ancient times all 
along downwards, demonstrate, that the doctrine 
of the greatest Pagan Polytheists, as well before 
Christianity as after it, was always the same; that, - 
besides their many gods, there was one supreme, 
omnipotent and only unmade Deity. 

And this we shall perform, not as some* have 
done, by laying the chief stress upon the Sibyllme 
oracles, and those reputed writings of Hermes 
Trismegist, the authority whereof hath been of late 
so much decried by learned men; nor yet upon 
such oracles of the Pagan deities,” as may be sus- 
pected to have been counterfeited by Christians ; 
but upon such monuments of Pagan antiquity, as 
are altogether unsuspected and indubitate. As 
for the Sibylline oracles, there may (as we con- 
ceive) be two extremes concerning them; one, in 
swallowing down all that is now extant under 
that title as genuine and sincere, whereas nothing 
can be more manifest, than that thereis much coun- 
terfeit and supposititious stuff in this Sibylline 
farrago, which now we have. From whence, be- 
sides other instances of the like kind,-it appears 
too evidently to be denied, that some pretended 
Christians of former times have been for pious 
and religious frauds, and endeavoured to uphold 


* Augustinus Eugubinus, Mutius Pansa, and others. 
b These oracles are produced by Justin Martyr, mm Oat. ad Gree- 
cos et Eusebius in Preepar. Evang. and others. 
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the truth of Christianity by figments and forgeries 
of their own devising. Which, as it was a thing 
ignoble and unworthy in itself, and argued that 
those very defenders of Christianity did them- 
selves distrust their own cause; so may it well 
be thought, that there was a policy of the devil in 
it also, there being no other more effectual way 
than this, to render all Christianity (at least in 
after-ages) to be suspected. Insomuch that it 
might perhaps be questioned, whether the truth 
and divinity of Christianity appear more in having 
prevailed against the open force and opposition 
of its professed enemies, or in not being at last 
smothered and oppressed by these frauds and 
forgeries of its seeming friends and de‘enders. 
The other extreme may be, in concluding the 
whole business of the Sibylline oracles (as any 
ways relating to Christianity) to have been a mere 
cheat and figment; and that there never was any 
thing in those Sibylline books, which were under 
the custody of the Quindecimviri, that did in the 
least predict our Saviour Christ, or the times of 
Christianity. For notwithstanding all that the 
learned Blondel* hath written, 1t seems to be un- 
deniably evident from Virgil’s fourth Idyllium, 
that the Cumean Sibyl was then supposed to have 
predicted a new flourishing kingdom or monarchy, 
together with a happy state of justice or righte- 
ousness to succeed in the latter age of the world: 


Ultima Cumeze venit jam carmuinis tas, 
Magnus-ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et virgo, 1edeunt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies coelo delabitur alto, &c. 


* In his Treatise of the Sibyls, prmted m French at Patis, 1649, in 
4to. 
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Moreover, it is certain, that in Cicero’s time the 
Sibylline prophecies were interpreted by some 
in favour of Cesar, as predicting a monarchy ; 
« Sibylla versus observamus, quos illa Gic. Div. lib. 
furens fudisse dicitur. Quorum inter- Soe tom 
pres nuper falsa quadam hominum fama 4 
dicturus in senatu putabatur,’ eum, quem revera 
regem habebamus, appellandum quoque esse re- 
gem, si salvi esse vellemus.” We take notice of 
the verses of the Sibyl, which she Is said t. Cotte 
to have poured out in a fury or pro- Suey 
phetic frenzy, the interpreter whereof was lately 
thought to have been about to declare m the se- 
yate-house, that if we would be safe, we showld 
acknowledge him for a king, who really was‘so. 
—Which interpretation of the Sibylline oracles 
(after Cesar’s death) Cicero was so much offended 
with (he also looking upon a Roman monarchy 
as a thing no less impossible than undesirable), 
that upon this occasion he quarrels with those 
very Sibylline oracles themselves, as well’ as the 
readers and expounders of them, after this man- 
ner: “Hoc si est in libris, in quem ho- p. piy. wu. 
minem, et in quod tempus est? Callide Le™ spr] 
enim, qui tlla composuit, perfecit, ut, quodcun- 
que accidisset, predictum videretur, hominum €t 
temporum definitione sublata. Adhibuit etiam la- 
tebram obscuritatis, ut idem versus alias in aliani 
rem posse accommodari viderentur. Non esse 
autem illud carmen furentis, tum ipsum poenia 
declarat, (est enim magis artis et diligenti& quam 
incitationis et motus) tum vero e€a que dxooariyic 
dicitur, cam deinceps ex primis versunm literis 
aliquid connectitur. Quamobrem Sibyllam qui- 
dem sepositam et conditam habeamus, ut, 1d, quod 
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proditum est a majoribus, injussu senatus ne le- 
gantur quidem hbni.” If there be any such thing 
contained in the Sibythne books, then we demand, 
concerning what man is it spoken, and of what 
timer For whoever framed those Sibylhne verses, 
he craftily contrived, that whatsoever should 
come to pass, might seem to have been predicted 
in them, by taking away all distinction of persons 
and times. He also purposely affected obscurity, 
that the same verses might be accommodated 
sometime to one thing, and sometime to another. 
But that they proceeded not from fury and pro- 
phetic rage, but rather from art and contrivance, 
doth no less appear otherwise, than from the 
acrostic in them. Wherefore let us shut up the Si- 
byl, and keep her close, that, according to the de- 
cree of our ancestors, her verses may not be read 
without the express command of the senate.—Aud 
lastly, he addeth, “‘ Cum antistitibus agamus, ut 
quidvis potius ex illis lbris quam regem profe- 
rant, quem Rome posthac nec du nec homines 
esse patientur.” Let us also deal with the quin- 
decimviri and interpreters of the Sibylline books, 
that they would rather produce any thing out of 
them, than a king; whom neither gods nor men 
will hereafter suffer at Rome. Where, though 
Cicero were mistaken as to the event of the Ro- 
man government, and there were doubtless some 
predictions in these Sibylline books of a new king- 
dom or monarchy to be set up in the world; yet 
that the Roman empire was not the thing intended 
in them, doth manifestly appear from that descrip- 
tion in Virgil’s forementioned eclogue; whereim 
there is accordingly another completion of them 
expected, though flatteringly applied to Saloni- 
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nus. Wherefore we conclude, that the kingdom, 
and happy state, or golden age, predicted in the 
Sibylline oracles, was no other than that of the 
_ Messiah, or our Saviour Christ, and the times of 
Christianity. Lastly, in that other passage of 
Cicero’s, concerning the Sibylline oracles: ‘ Va- 
leant ad deponendas potius quam ad suscipiendas 
religiones ;” let them be made use of rather for 
the extinguishing than the begetting of religions 
and superstitions ;—-there seems to be an intima- 
tion, as if, of themselves, they rather tended to 
the lessening than increasing of the Pagan super- 
stitions; and therefore may probably be thought 
to have predicted a change of that Pagan religion, 
by the worship of one sole Deity to be introduced. 
Neither ought it to seem a jot more strange, that 
our Saviour Christ should be foretold by the Pa- 
gan Sibyl, than that he was so clearly predicted 
by Balaam the Aramitic sorcerer. However, those 
things in the Sibylline verses might have been de- 
rived, some way or other, from the Scripture-pro- 
phecies; which there is indeed the more probabi- 
lity of, because that Sibylline prophet made use 
of those very same figures and allegories in de- 
scribing the future happy state, that are found in 
the Scripture. As for example: 





2 Nec maguos metuent armenta leones ; 
Occidet et serpens, &c. 


Now, as Cicero seems to complain, that in his 
time these Sibylline oracles were too much ex- 
posed to view, so 1s it very probable, that not- 
withstanding they were to be kept under the 
guard of the quindecimviri, yet many of them 


‘Virgil Eclog. 1v. ver. 22. 24 
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might be copied out, and get abroad; and thereby 
an occasion be offered to the ignorantly-zealous 
Christians, who were for officious lies and pious 
frauds, to add a great deal more of their own 
forging to them. Neither indeed is it imaginable, 
how any such cheat as this should either at first 
have been attempted, or afterward have proved 
successful, had there not been some foundation 
of truth to support and countenance it. Besides 
which it is observable, that Celsus, who would 
have had the Christians rather to have made the 
Sibyl than our Saviour Christ a God; taking notice 
of their using of those Sibylline testimonies against 
the Pagans, did not tax them for counterfeiting 
the whole business of these Sibylline oracles, but 
enly for inserting many things of their own into 
Orig co Cels. them ; UpEtc de Kav DiBvrrAav, n Yowvral TLVEC 
hb. Vite Ps 368+ oy, el av paddov moosoTnoacbe, we Tov 
UUWV, HKOTWC GV UA Oo q » WC TO 
Gcov matoa, vuv oé Tageyyoage yey Etc ra ekelync, woAXa Kal 
Braognea cixy Suvacbe’ You Christians might much 
rather have acknowledged even the Sibyl for the 
offspring of God ; but now you ean boldly insert 
into her verses many, and those maledicent things 
of your own.— Where Origen, that he might vin- 
dicate, as well as he could, the honour of Christ- 
Ians, pleads in their defence, that Celsus, for all 
that, could not shew what they had foisted into 
those Sibythne verses; because, if he had been 
able to have produced more ancient and mcorrupt 
copies, in which such things were not found, he 
would certainly have done it. Notwithstanding 
which, it is likely, that there were other ancient 
copies then to be found, and that Celsus might 
have met with them too, and that from thence he 
took occasion to write as he did. However, this 
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would not justify the present Sibylline books, in 
which there are forgeries plainly discoverable 
without copies. Nevertheless it seems, that all 
the ancient Christians did not agree in making use 
of these Sibylline testimonies, thus much being 
intimated by Celsus himself, in the forecited 
words, 7 Yowvrat riveg vuwv, Which some of you 
make use of;—as they did not all acknowledge the 
Sibyl to have been a prophetess neither: since, 
upon Celsus* mentioning a sect of Christians call- 
ed Sibyllists, Origen tells us, that these were such 
as using the Sibylline testimonies were called so 
in way of disgrace by other Christians, who would 
not allow the Sibyl to have been a prophetess; they 
perhaps conceiving it derogatory to the Scrip- 
tures. But though there may be some of the an- 
cient Sibylline verses still left in that farrago which 
we now have, yet it being impossible for us to 
prove which are such, we shall not insist upon any 
testimonies at all from thence, to evince, that the 
ancient Pagans acknowledged one supreme Deity. 
Notwithstanding which, we shall not omit one S1- 
bylline passage, which we find recorded in Pau- 
sanias® (from whence, by the way, it appears also, 
that the Sibylline verses were not kept up so close, 
but that some of them got abroad), he telling us, 
that the defeat of the Athenians at Aigos Pota- 
mos was predicted by the Sibyl in these words 
(amongst others): 
| Kai rie" "ASnvaioirs Bagiorove wndea Sacer 
Zeve trLiPeeutrns, comree xparog tort peiyicrroy, Xo 


Ac tum Cecropidis Juctum gemitusque ciebit 
Jupiter altitonans, rerum ctu summa potestas, &e. 


2 Orig contra Celsum, lib. v. p. 272. 
’ In Phoucls, ib x. cap. ix. p. §20. edit. Kuhnu. 
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Whereto might be added also that of another an- 
cient Peliadean prophetess, in the same writer,” 
wherein the Divine eternity and immutability is 
plainly declared : 


Zeus Hv, Zig tori, Zevg Eocerat, a peyars ‘Zev. 
Jupiter est, fmt, atque ent: O bone Jupiter alme. 


Besides these Sibylline prophecies, there are 
also other oracles of the Pagan deities themselves, 
in which there was a clear acknowledgment of 
one supreme and greatest God. But as for such 
of them, as are said to have been delivered since 
the times of Christianity, when the Pagan oracles 
began to fail, and such as are now extant only in 
Christian writings, however divers of them are 
cited out of Porphyrius’s book of oracles; be- 
cause they may be suspected, we shall not here 
mention any of them. Nevertheless, we shall take 
notice of one oracle of the Clarian Apollo, that is 
recorded by Macrobius,* in which one supreme 
Deityis not only asserted, but is also called by that 
Hebrew name (or Tetragrammaton) Jao : 


ede ray wdvrey Uraroy Seiy Enpev “Ide 


You are to call the highest and supreme of all the 
gods, Jao—though it be very true, that that Cla- 
rian devil there cunningly endeavoured to divert 
this to the sun, as if that were the only supreme 
Deity and true Jao. To which might be added 
another ancient oracle (that now occurs) of the 
Dodonean Jupiter,’ together with the interpreta- 
tion of Themistocles, to whom it was delivered ; 
wherein he was commanded zoo¢e rov ouwvupov rou 
? Ibid cap. xu p 828. 


» Saturnal. lib.1 cap. xvi. p. 290 
© Apud Plutarch,-in Vita Themistocl. tom. 1. oper. p. 225. 
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You PadiZev, to repair to him, who was called by 
the same name with God; which Themistocles ap- 
prehended to be the king of Persia, peyadoug yap 
aporépouc glval TE Kat AEyeoFar Bucrréac, because both 
he and God were alike called (though in different 
respects and degrees) the great king or monarch. 

But as for those wiitings, commonly imputed to 
Hermes Trismeyist, that have been generally con- 
demned by the learned of this latter age, as wholly 
counterfeit and supposititious, and yet on the con- 
trary are asserted by Athanasius Kircherus® for 
sincere and genuine; we shall have occasion to 
declare our cense concerning them more oppor- 
tunely afterward. 

The most ancient theologers, and most eminent 
assertors of Polytheism amongst the Pagans, were 
Zoroasier in the eastern parts, and Orpheus 
amongsi the Greeks. The former of which was of 
so great antiquity, that writers cannot well agree 
about his age. But that he was a Polytheist is 
acknowledged by all, some affirming it to be sig- 
nified in his very name, as given him after his 
death ; it being interpreted by them a worshipper 
of the stars.” Neither is it to be doubted, but that 
ster or ester, in the Persian language, did signify 
a star, as it hath been observed also by learned 
men concerning sundry other words, now familiar 
in these European languages, that they derived — 
their original from the Persian. Notwithstanding 
which, it may be suspected, that this was here but 
a Greek termination ; the word being not only in 


* In Gidipo Hgyptiaco et Obelisco Pamphilio, p, 35. 

» ‘Thus 1t was explained by Dinon and Hermodorus, as we are in- 
formed by Laertius in his' proem. segm 8.'p. 6. of which opinion 1s 
likewise Scaliger, with others of the mudcrns 
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the oriental languages written zertoost and zara- 
dust, but also in Agathas, zarades. However, 
Zoroaster’s Polytheism is intimated by Plato ;° 
where his magic is defined to have been nothing 
else but Ozwy Depareia, the worship of the gods.— 
Whence by the way we learn also, that the word 
yayeia, OF Magic, was first taken in a good sense, 
De Abst bp, Which is confirmed by Porphyrius, ra~ 
av p 405 oaye pny roic [époaic, ot mept 70 Oetov sopot 
hak Tovrov Oeparrovrsc, Mayor ev Tooca-yoosovTat’ 
Amongst the Persians, those who were skil- 
ful in “the knowledge of the Deity, and religi- 
ous worshippers of the same were called magi. 
—And as magic is commonly conceived to be 
founded in a certain vital sympathy that is in 
the universe, so did these ancient Persian magi 
and Chaldeans (as Psellus tells us’) suppose ovp- 
wa0y elvat ta ayw roic karw, that there was a sympathy 
betwixt the superior and inferior beings ;—but it 
seems the only way at first by them approved, of 
attracting the influence and assistance of those 
superior invisible powers, was by piety, devotion, 
and religious rites. Nevertheless, their devotion 
was not carried out only to one omnipotent God, 
butalso to many gods; neither is 1tto be questioned 
but that this Divine magic of Zoroaster shortly 
after degenerated in many of his followers into the 
theurgical magic, and at length into yonreta, down- 
right sorcery and witchcraft; the only thing which 
is now vulgarly called magic. But how many 
gods soever this Zoroaster worshipped, that he ac- 


2In Alcibiade 1 oper. p. 32 
» In brevi dogmat. Chaldaicorum declaratione, published at the end 


of Servatius Gallaus’s edition of the Sibylline Oracles, Amst. 1689, 
in 4to. 
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knowledged notwithstanding one supreme Deity, 
appeareth from the testimony of Eubulus, cited 
by Porphyrius in his De Antro Nym- 
pharum, zpwra piv, we in EvBoudoc, Zo- 
podoTpov avTopuec omnAatov év roic wAnciov Gozo TNE 
Tlepaidoc, avOngov Kal aTnyac EX OV, AILEPWOAVTOC ELC 
TYUnY TOU TayTwy ToITOU Kal TarTpvc MuGoov, ELKOVE 
pépovToc aury Tov omyAatiov Tov KOGLOV, ov oO Mifloac 
eOnuoveynoe’ Aoroaster, first of all, as Eubulus 
testifieth, in the mountains adjoining to Persis, 
consecrated a native orbicular cave, adorned 
with flowers, and watered with fountains, to the 
honour of Mithras, the maker aud father of all 
things: this cave being an image or symbol to him 
of the whole world, which was made by Mith- 
ras.—Which testimony of Eubulus is the more to 
be valued, because, as Porphyrius elsewhere * in- 
formeth us, he wrote the history of Mithras at 
large in many books; from whence it may be pre- 
sumed, that he had thoroughly furnished himself 
with the knowledge of what belonged to the Per- 
sian religion. Wherefore, from the authority of 
Eubulus, we may well conclude, also, that not- 
withstanding the sun was generally worshipped 
by the Persians as a god, yet Zoroaster, and the 
ancient magi, who were best initiated in the Mith- 
raic mysteries, asserted* another Deity, panna 
superior to the sun, for the true Mithras, ras, which | 
such as was ravrwv roimrng Kal wargp, the yese ae 


xevdiag Devs, 
maker and father of all things, or of the the bade 
whole world—whereof the sun is a part. aot te itt 
However, these also looked upon the 

sun as the most lively image of this Deity, in which 
it was worshipped by them; as they likewise wor- 


2 De Abstin. lib. 1v. sect. xvi, p. 165. 


P. 254 
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shipped the same Deity symbolically i fire, as 
Maximus Tyrius wformeth us; agreeable to 
which 1s that in the magic oracles :” 


———--—Tayra wugos evig Exyeyauta, 


All things are the offspring of one fire; that is, of 
one supreme Deity.—And Julian the emperor was 
such a devout sun-worshipper as this, who ac- 
knowledged, besides the sun, another incorporeal 
Deity, transcendent toit. Nevertheless, we deny 
not, but that others amongst the Persians, who 
were not able to conceive of any thing incorpo- 
real, might, as well as Heraclitus, Hippocrates, 
and the Stoics amongst the Greeks, look upon 
the fiery substance of the whole world (and espe- 
cially the sun) as animated and intellectual, to 
be the supreme Deity, and the only Mithras, ac- 
cording to that inscription,* Deo Soli Invicto 
Mithraee.—However, Mithras, whether supposed to 
be corporeal or incorporeal, was unquestionably 
taken by the Persians for the supreme Deity, ac- 
cording to that of Hesychius, Mi€pac, 6 rowroe ev 
Iléooaic Oetc, Mithras, the first god among the 
Persians—who was therefore called in the in- 
scription? Omnipotent, Omnipotenti Deo Mithre, 
Which first, supreme and omnipotent God was 
acknowledged by Artabanus, the Persian, in his 
conference with Themistocles, in these words: 
Bin ae ypw oe Tohhav vouwy kat kadov Svrwv, Kad- 

tsroc outée tort TO tynav Baciréa, Kat moa 
xuvew exdva OQsov tov ra wavra codovroc’ Amongst 


@ Vide Dissertat. xxxvui p 371 
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those many excellent laws of ours, the most ex- 
cellent 1s this, that the king is to be honoured 
and worshipped religiously, as the image of that 
God, which conserveth all things.—-Scaliger* with 
some others (though we know not upon what cer- 
tain grounds) affirm, that mither, inthe Persian lan- 
guage, signified great, and mithra, greater or great- 
est ; according to which, Mithras would be all one 
with Deus major or maximus’, the greatest God. 
Wherefore we conclude, that either Herodotus 
was mistaken, in making the Persian Mithras the 
same with Mylitta or Venus, (and perhaps such 
amistake might be occasioned from hence, be- 
cause the word mader or mether in 
the Persian language signified mo- it a aa 
Suag S 
ther, as mylitéa in the Syrian did); or else, rather, 
that this Venus of his is to be under- , 
stood of the “Aggodirn ovpavia, the hea- 
venly Venus or Love; and thus indeed is she 
there called in Herodotus, Urama; by which, 
though some would understand nothing else but 
the moon, yet we conceive the supreme Deity, 
true heavenly Love (the mother and nurse of all 
things) to have been primarily signified therein. 
But Zoroaster and the ancient magi are said 
to have called the supreme God also by another 
name, viz. Oromasdes or Ormisdas; however 
Oromasdes, according to Plato,* seems to have 
been the father of Zoroaster. Thus, besides Pla- 
tarch and others, Porphyrius, in the life of Py- 
thagoras, TaonVEL padtora 8 adnbeveuv, rouvro P. 191 


yao pLOVOY duvacbat TOvC avGow7rouc TFOLELV Gee Kuster ] 
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mapaTAnslove, 2re Kai Tapa Tov Aeov, we Tapa tov Mayor 
eruvOavero, Ov Qooualny kadovawv Exeivor, touKévar TO pev 
owua dwrt" THY of dv nv adnfeia. Which we would 
understand thus: Pythagoras exhorted men chiefly 
to the Jove of truth, as being that alone which 
could make them resemble God, he having learned 
from the magi, that God, whom they call Oro- 
masdes, was as to corporeals most hke to light, 
and as to incoiporeals to truth —Though perhaps 
some would interpret these words otherwise, so 
as to signify Oromasdes to have been really com- 
pounded of soul and body, and therefore nothing 
else but the animated sun, as Mithras is com- 
inonly supposed also to have been. But the 
contrary hereunto is plamly implied in those 
Zoroastrian traditions or fables concerning Oro- 
masdes, recorded in Plutarch,* 6rt aziornoe rov 
qAtov rocovrov, dcov o AWE rne yne agéoTnKe, that 
Oromasdes was as far removed from the sun, as 
the sun was from the earth Wherefore Oro- 
masdes was, according to the Persians, a deity 
superior to the sun; God properly as the fountain 
of light. and original of good, and the same with 
Plato's rayafov, or first good.—From whom the 
Persians, as Scaliger informs us, caHed the first 
day of every month Ormasda, probably because 
be was the beginning of all things. And thus 
Zoroaster and the ancient magi acknowledged 
one and the same supreme Deity, under the dif- 
ferent names of Mithras and Oromasdes. 

But it is here observable, that the Persian Mi- 
thras was commonly called Tptrdactoe, threefold or 
treble.—Thus Dionysius,” the Pseudo-Areopagite, 


* De Iside et Osir. p. 370. tom. 11. oper. 
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Kat stoért Mayot Ta pvnoovve. Tov TpimAastou Midpov TE 
Novew' The Persian magi to this very day cele- 
brate a festival solemnity in honour of the tri- 
plasian (that is, the threefold or triplicated) 
Mithras. And something very hke to this is re- 
corded in Plutarch* concerning Oromasdes also, 
O psy ‘Qoopualne role éautov avénoac, Oromasdes thrice 
augmented or triplicated himself ;—from whence 
it further appears, that Mithras and Oromasdes 
were really one and the same Numen. Now the 
scholiasts upon Dionysius pretend to give a rea- 
son of this denomination of the Persian Mithras, 
Triplasios, or threefold, from the miracle done in 
Hezekiah’s time, when the day was. increased, 
and almost triplicated; as if the magi then ob- 
serving the same had thereupon given the name 
of To:vAacioc, or threefold, to their god Mithras, 
that is, the sun, and appointed an anniversary 
solemnity for a memorial thereof. But learned 
men have already shewn the foolery of this con- 
celt; and therefore it cannot well be otherwise 
concluded, but that hereis a manifest indication 
of a higher mystery, viz. a trinity in the Persian 
theology; which Gerardus I. Vossius® would wil- 
lingly understand, according to the Christian hy- 
pothesis, of a Divine triunity, er three hypostases 
in one and the same Deity, whose distinctive cha- 
racters are goodness, wisdom, and power. But 
the magical or Zoroastrian oracles seem to repre- 
sent this Persian trinity more agreeably to that 
Pythagoric or Platonic hypothesis, of three 
distinct substances subordinate one to another, 


* De Iside et Osiride, p.370 tom. ii oper. 
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the two first whereof are thus expressed in the 
following verses :* 
Tdy~a yar tZertanuce vravheg, ual yo magidwxe 
Arvripo, cy mpirov xaniCeras Evves aydghiy. 

To this sense: The Father, or first Deity, per- 
fected all things, and delivered them to the se- 
cond Mind, whois that, whom the nations of men 
commonly take for the first—Which oracle Psel- 
lus’ thus glosseth upon 5 ThV Tacav KtTiow Snpove- 
yioac 0 THC Toadoe TOWTOC Tarnp, TapsOwKe TaUTHY TW 
vp" dvrwa vou 70 Evuray yévog TW avoowy, ayvoouvTEc THY 
TAT OUKHY UITECOY NV TaTng, Ocov TOWTOV kaXouce’ The 
first Father of the Trinity having produced this 
whole creation, delivered to 1t Mind or Intellect; 
which Mind, the whole generation of mankind, 
being ignorant of the paternal transcendency, 
commonly call the first God.—After which, Psel- 
lus takes notice of the difference here betwixt 
this magical or Chaldaic theolog By, and that of 
Chiastane: TAnyv ro mag’ mtv Coyya § EVaVTLWC EXE we 
auroc 0 TpWTOG vouc, 0 vlog TOU peyadou Tareoc, Tv 
Krlowy wacav ednutoveynoev, KC. But our Christian 
doctrine is contrary hereunto, namely thus: that 
the first Mind or Intellect, being the Son of the 
oreat Father, made the whole creation. For the 
Father, in the Mosaic writings, speaks to his Son 
the idea of the creation; but the Son is the imme- 
diate opifex thereof.—His meaning 1s, that accord- 
ing to this Persian or Chaldaic theology, the first 
hypostasis of the Divine Triad was the syoupyec, 
or immediate architect of the world—whereas, 


2Tn Oraculis Zo1oasti adscriptis, sect u. ver. 27, 28. apud Stanley, 
abi supra 
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according to the Christian as well as Platonic 
doctrine, he is the second. For which cause, 
Pletho framed another interpretation of that ma- 
gic oracle, to render it more conformable both to 
the Christian and Platonic doctrine; o yap mrarip 
aravra e&erédeoc, Ta YONTa ondadr Elon (ravra yap EOTL 7a 
exreteAcopéva te Kat TeAgLa) Kal TW ueO EavToV Sevtiow Dep 
TraptOwKev, doyev SyAady Kat nyeioBat avrav, &c. The 
Father perfected all things, that is, the intelligible 
ideas (for these are those things which are com- 
plete and perfect), and delivered them to the se- 
cond God, to rule over them. Wherefore what- 
soever is produced by this God, according to its 
own exemplar and the intelligible essence, must 
needs owe its original also to the highest Father. 
Which second God, the generations of men com- 
monly take for the first, they looking up no higher 
than to the immediate architect of the world.— 
According to which interpretation of Pletho’s 
(the more probable of the two) the second hypo- 
stasis in the magtc (or Persian) trinity, as well 
as in the Platonic and Christian, is the immediate 
opifex or architect of the world; and this -seems 
to be properly that which was called Mithras in 
Eubulus. 

But, besides these two hypostases, there is 
also a third mentioned in a certain other magic or 
Chaldaic oracle, cited by Proclus, under the 
name of Psyche, or the mundane soul ; 





Mera 32 a Alayolas, 

Puy Eye verte 

After (or next below) the paternal Mind, I Psyche 
dwell.—Now the paternal Mind, as Psellus in- 
forms us, is the second hypostasis before men- 
tioned : 6 marpixde vove, 6 Sebren0¢ SnAad} Oxde, Kat THe 
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puyiic mposexne Snuovpysdc’ The paternal Mind is the 
second God, and the immediate demiurgus or opi- 
fex of the soul. Wherefore though both those 
names, Oromasdes and Mithras, were frequently 
used by the magi for the ré 6ziov, or whole Deity 
in general, yet this being triplasian, or threefold, 
according to their theology, as containing three 
hypostases in it; the first of those three seems to 
have been that which was most properly called 
Oromasdes, and the second Mithras. And this 
is not only confirmed by Pletho, but also with 
this further superaddition to it, that the third 
hypostasis of that Persian trinity was that 
which they called Arimanius; he gathering as 
much even from Plutarch* himself: ¢act reot Zwpods- 
TpOV, WE TpLXy Ta OvTa CtéAOL’ Kal TH piv TOOTH adTov polpa, 
‘Qoopdlny epioryn’ tovrov © civat, Tov Ud TOV AOYiwy Ta- 
répa xaXoupevor’ THO toyaTy Apemavny’ Mibpay 8? 77 péon, 
kat rouroy O' av éivat Tov Acitepoyv Novy xaAobpevoy t7d Tw 
Aoyiwv. They say, that Zoroaster made a three- 
fold distribution of things, and that he assigned 
the first and highest rank of them to Oromasdes, 
who in the oracles is called the Father; the lowest 
- to Arimanes; and the middle to Mithras, who in 
the same oracles is likewise called the second 
Mind.—Whereupon he observes, how great an 
agreement there was betwixt the Zoroastrian 
and the’Platonic trinity, they differmg in a man- 
ner Only in words. And the middle of these, 
namely, the eternal Intellect, that contains the 
ideas of ali things, being, according to the Piato- 
nic hypothesis, the immediate dnutoveyoc and archi- 
tect of the world, this probably was that Mithras, 
as we have already intimated, who is called in 
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-Eubulus, the demiurgus of the world, and the 
maker and father of all things. Now, if that 
third hypostasis of the magic or Chaldaic oracles 
be the same with that which the Persians call 
Arimanius, then must it be upon such an account 
as this, because this lower world (wherein are 
souls vitally united to bodies, and lapsable) is 
the region, where all manner of evils, wieked- 
ess, pains, corruption and mortality reign. And 
herewith Hesychius seemeth to agree: ‘Apzayyc 
(saith he) 6 Ai8n¢ mapa Ilgocac, Arimanius among 
the Persians is Hades—that is, either Orcus or 
Pluto; wherein he did but follow Theopompus, 
who in Plutarch calls Arimanius likewise Hades 
or Pluto: which it seems was as well the third in 
the Persian Trinity (or triplasian Deity) as it was 
in the Homerican. And this was that Arima- 
nius, whom the Persian king in Plutarch, upon 
Themistocles’ flight, addressed his devotion to; 
kareveduevog asi toig mwoAcutorg Towatrac ppévag yyy 
diddvar Tov "Apepaviov, Srwe tAatvwot rove apio~ Them. 
Touctuwy tavTwy, he prayed, that Arimanius ipeeees 
would always give such a mind to his enemies, as 
thus to banish and drive away their best men from 
them.—And indeed from that which Plutarch 
affirms, 810 Kal Midonv Ilipoat rov Mesirny évouaLovat, 
that the Persians from their god Mithras, called 
any mediator, or middle betwixt two, Mithras ; 
it may be more reasonably concluded, that Mith- 
1as, according to the Persian theology, was pro- 
perly the middle hypostasis of that triplasian or 
triphcated Deity of theirs, than that he should be 
a middle self-existent god or mediator betwixt 
two adversary gods unmade, one good, and the 
other evil, as Plutarch would suppose. 

VOL. IL. F 
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Notwithstanding which, if that, which the same 
Plutarch and others do so confidently affirm, 
should be true, that Zoroaster and the ancient 
magi made good and evil. hght and darkness, the 
two substantial principles of the universe; that 
is, asserted an evil demon co-eternal with God, 
and independent on him, in the very same manner 
that Plutarch himself and the Manicheans after- 
ward did: yet however it is plain, that in this 
way also Zoroaster and the magi acknowledged 
one only fountain and original of all good, and 
nothing to be independent upon that one good 
principle or God, but only that, which is so con- 
trary to his nature and perfection, as that rt could 
not proceed from him, namely, evil. But we have 
already discovered a suspicion, that the meaning 
of those ancient magi might possibly be other- 
wise ; they philosophizing only concerning a cer- 
tain mixture of evil and darkness, together with 
good and light, that was in the composition of 
this, lower world, and personating the same; as 
also perhaps takmg notice especially therein of 
evil demous (who are acknowledged likewise in 
the magic oracles, and called Opec y8ovde, beasts 
of ‘the earth—and yAéma «vec, terrestrial dogs ;) 
the head of which might be sometimes called 
also emphatically 4 tovnpde Saipwv Nepowr, the evil 
demon of the Persians—as being the very same 
with the devil: all which was under the imme- 
diate presidency or government of that God, 
called by them Arimanius, Hades, or Pluto, the 
third hypostasis in the triplasian Deity of the 
Persians. Which suspicion may be yet further 
confirmed from hence, because the Persian theo- 
logers, as appears by the inscriptions, expressly 
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acknowledged the Divine omnipotence, which they 
could not possibly have done, had they admitted 
of a Manichean substantial evil principle, ce- 
eternal with God, and independent on him. Be- 
sides which, it is observable, that whereas the 
Gnostics in Plotinus’s time asserted this world to 
have been made, not so much from a principle 
essentially evil and eternal, as from a lapsed soul, 
to weigh down the authority of Plato, that was 
against them, did put Zoroaster in the other scale, 
producing a book entitled droxadkivac Zwpoderpov, 
or the Revelations of Zoroaster—Porphyrius 
tells us,* that himself wrote purposely to disprove 
those Zoroastrian revelations, aS new and coun- 
terfeit, and forged by those Gnostics themselves ; 
therein implying also the doctrine of the ancient 
Zoroaster no way to have countenanced or 
favoured that Gnostic heresy. Moreover, the 
tenets of these ancient magi, concerning that 
duplicity of principles, are by writers represented 
with great variety and uncertainty. That account, 
which Theodorus in Photius? (treating of the Per- 
sian magic) gives thereof, as also that other of 
Eudemus in Damascius,° are both of them so 
nonsensical, that we shall not here trouble the 
reader with them: however, neither of them sup- 
pose the Persian Arimanius, or Satanas, to be an 
unmade self-existing demon. But the Arabians, 
writing of this Altanawiah, or Persian duplicity 
of good and evil principles, affirm, that according 
to the most approved magi, light was Kadiman, 

the most ancient and first God, and that darkness 

@ In Vita Plotim, cap. xvi. p. 119. edit Fabricn 
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was but a created God; they expressly denying 
the principle of evil and darkness to be coeve 
with God, or the prineiple of good and light. 
And Abulfeda represents the Zoroastrian doc- 
trine (as the doctrine of the magi reformed) after 
Pocock Spec this manner: ‘* That God was older than 
ae io darkness and hght, and the creator of 
a them, so that he was a solitary being, 
without companion or corrival; and that good 
and evil, virtue and vice, did arise from a certain 
commixture of hght and darkness together, with- 
out which this lower world could never have 
been produced ; which mxture was still to con- 
tinue in it, till at leneth light should overcome 
darkness: and then hght and darkness shall each 
of them have their separate and distinct worlds, 
apart from one another.” 

If it were now needful, we might still make it 
further evident, that Zoroaster, notwithstanding 
the nultiplicity of gods worshipped by him, was 
an assertor of ane supreme, from his own descrip- 
tion of God, extant in Eusebius  @sée torw 6 xpo- 
Prep Ev oc &pSaprog, aidioc, ayévytoc, aueoije, avopotd- 
[cap x p  TATOS, nvioxoc Tavroc kaXov, adwpoddKyToc, aya- 
Sav ayalwraroc, pooviuwy poovmwrarog, tort OF 
kal waryjo ebvoutac Kat dtxatoobync, adrodidaxroe, réAztog, 
kal tepov puatxoy pdvog évperic- God is the first In- 
corruptible, eternal, unmade, indivisible, most 
unlike to every thing, the head or leader of all 
good, unbribable, the best of the good, the wisest 
of the wise; he is also the father of law and 
justice ; self-taught, perfect, and the only inventor 
of the nainral holy.—Which Eusebius tells us, 
that this Zoroastrian description of God was 
contained verbatim in a book eutitled, A holy 
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Collection of the Petsian NMlonuments; as also 
that Ostanes (himself a famous magician and 
adumrer of Zoroaster) had recorded the very 
same of him in his Octateuchon. 

Now we baving, mn this discourse concerning 
Zoroaster and the magi, cited the oracles, called 
by some magical, and imputed to Zoroaster, but 
by others Chaldaical; we conceive it not im- 
proper to give some account of them here. And 
indeed if there conld be any assurance of the 
antiquity and sincerity of those 1eputed oracles, 
there would then need no other testimony to 
prove, that either Zoroaster and the Persian 
uiagi, or else at least the Chaldeans, asserted not 
only a Divine monarchy, or one supreme Deity 
the original of all things, but also a trinity con- 
sisteutly with the same. 

And it is certain, that those oracles are not 
such novel things as some would suspect, they 
being cited by Synesius,* as then venerable, and 
of great authority, under the name of isod Adéyra, 
holy oracles ;—and there being, of this number, 
some produced by him, that are not to be found 
in the copies of Psellus and Pletho; from whence 
it may be concluded, that we have only some 
fragmeuts of these oracles now left. And that 
they were not forged by Christians, as some of 
the Sibylline oracles undoubtedly were, seems 
probable from hence, because so many Pagan 
plulosophers make use of their testimonies, laying 
no small stress upon them; as for example Da- 
mascius, out of whom Patritius hath made a con- 
siderable collection of such of these oracles as 
are wanting in Psellus and Pletho’s copies. And 
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we learn from Photius,’ that whereas Hierocles’ 
book of Fate and Providence was divided into 
seven parts, the drift of the fourth of them was 
this, 7a Aeyoueva Adyta, tic cungwviay cvvayev, o1c AGrw 
iSoyparise, to reconcile the reputed oracles with 
Plato’s doctrines.— Where 1t is not to be doubted, 
but that those reputed oracles of Hierocles were 
the same with these magic or Chaldaic oracles; 
because these are frequently cited by philosophers 
under that name of Adyza, or oracles. Proclus upon 

eee the Timeus, tré re TAdrwvoc, cal "Opdiwe, 
kai Aoyiwy, momnrig kat TaTip UpvelTal TOU TavToG, 
Tarp avoowy TE Sewn TE" yevvev pv TA TAHSY Toy Seay, Puyae 
82 réurwy cig yevéiosic avdpov' ~The maker of the uni- 
verse is celebrated both by Plato and Orpheus 
and the oracles, as the father of gods and men, 
who both produceth multitudes of gods and 
sends down souls for the generations of men.— 
And as there are other fragments of these cited 
by Proclus elsewhere under the name of Ady or 
oracles, so doth he sometimes give them that 
higher title of Seorapdadorog SeoAoyia, and pvotaywyla, 
the theology that was of Divine tradition or reve- 
Jation.— Which magnificent encomium was _ be- 
_ stowed in hke manner upon Pythagoras’s phi- 
losophy by Jamblichus,° that being thought to 
have been derived in great part from the Chaldeans 
and the magi; & Sov avrg Tapadovelone TO Kar’ apyac” 
This philosophy of Pythagoras having been first 
divinely delivered, or revealed by the gods, ought 
not to be handled by us without a religious invo- 
cation of them.—And that Porphyrius ‘was not 
unacquainted with these oracles neither, may be 


@ Biblioth Cod cvsiv. p. 353 
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concluded from that book of his, entitled wepi tic 
tx Aoyiwy prrosogiac, concerning the philosophy from 
oracles ;—which consisting of more parts, one of 
them was called, 7a tov XaAsaiwv Adyea, the oracles 
of the Chaldeans:—which, that they were the 
very same with those we now speak of, shall be 
further proved afterward. Now, though Psellus 
affirms, that the Chaldean dogmata contained in 
those oracles were some of them admitted both 
by Aristotle and Plato; yet does he not pretend 
these very Greek verses themselves to have been 
so ancient. But it seems probable from Suidas, 
that Julian, a Chaldean and Theurgist, the son 
of Julian a philosopher (who wrote concerning 
Demons and Telesiurgics), was the first, that 
turned those Chaldee or magic oracles into Greek 
verse; “lovAcavoc, ét Magpxouv ’Avrovivov rov Pacréwe, 
tyoape Seovpyika, TeAcorua, Adyia OC erov' Julian, im 
the time of Marcus Antoninus the emperor, wrote 
the Theurgic and telestic oracles in verse.—For 
that there 1s something of the Theurgical magic 
mixed together with mystical theology in these 
oracles, is a thing so manifest from that operation 
about the Hecatine circle, and other passages in 
them, that 1t cannot be denied; which renders it 
still more unlikely that they should have been 
forged by Christians. Nevertheless, they carry 
along with them (as hath been already observed) 
a clear acknowledgment of a Divine Monarch, or 
one supreme Deity, the original of all things; 
which is called in them the Father, and the pater- 
aal Principle, and that Intelligible, * 8 yp4 c= voety 
véov avs, that cannot be apprehended otherwise 
‘than by the flower of the mind ;—as also that 
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* one fire, from whence all things spring: Psellus 
thus glossing upon that oracle, ‘all things were the 
offspring of one fire,” wavta 7a évra Tare vonra, Kat 
aisOyra, ard pdvov Seov thy trdcracw FXafsov, cal mpd 
povoy Seov twéorpaTrat, &C. axzaicTrov ovv 76 Adytov, Kat 
TAngee Tov jperéoou Sdyparoc’ All things, whether 
intelligible or sensible, receive their essence from 
God alone, and return back again only to him; 

so that this oracle is irreprehensible, and full of . 
our doctrine.—And it is very observable, that 
these very same oracles expressly determined 
also that matter was not ayévnroc, unmade or self- 

existent—but derived in like manner from the, 
Deity. Which we learn from Proclus upon 
Plato’s Timzus, where, when he had positively 
asserted, that there is & révrwy airov, one thing 
the eause of all things ;—and rayabov zavtwr aiziov 
dy, eivat kat tAng airov, that the supreme good, being 
the cause of all things, is also the cause of matter 
—he confirms this assertion of his from the autho- 
S448 rity of the oracles, avd rairyc cal rie réZ ewe 
kat ta Adyia wapaye tiv woAvroikiAov tAnv, 
EvSev'apdony Spwaxe -yéveote roAvTotrouv tance. From 
this order also do the oracles deduce the genera- 
tion of the matter, in these words: from thence 
(that 1s, from one supreme Deity) altogether pro- 
ceeds the genesis of the multifarious matter.— 
Which unquestionably was one of those very 
magic or Chaldee oracles ;° and it may be further 
proved from hence, because it was by Porphyrius 
set down amongst them, as appears from A‘neas 
Gazeus in his Theophrastus:* od yao ayévvyroc 
ovee avapyog % An, TovTd ce Kat Xadéaior diddoxover, Kat 
6 Hopptouoe” emiypdda 62 xatddov 7d rBAtov 6 ete pécor 

* Sect. u vei 59 b Sect.1 ver. 20 ° P 56 
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wooaye, Tov Xardaiwy ta Ady, ev vic yeyovévat tiv bAny 
isxvoiferat Neither was matter void of generation 
or beginning, which the Chaldeans and Poiphy- 
rius teach thee; he making this the title of a 
whole book published by him, The Oracles of 
the Chaldeans; i which it is confirmed that 
matter was made.— ; 

Moreover, that there was also in these magic 
or Chaldee oracles a clear signification of a Divine 
triad, hath been already declared. But we shall 
here produce Proclus’s* testimony for it too; 
ovtw oi Kal ) Seomapadoros Seodoyia, gyoi oupTeTAno@avat 
Tov Kdapov, & TwWvdEe TOV Toiwy' AéyeL youU 7 YuyT Tepl TOU 
Aide evéketva tov Snmovpyhoavtoe rb wav Thus the 
divinely delivered (or mspired) theology affirmeth 
the whole world to have been completed from 
these three; Psyche, or the mundane soul, therein 
speaking concerning that Zeus or Jupiter, who 
was above the maker of the world, in this manner, 
&c.—For we have already declared, that Proclus’s 
Geotapadoroc Meodoyia, his theology of Divine tra- 
dition or revelation—is one and the same thing 
with the Aéya, or oracles. To which testimony 
of Proclus we might also superadd that oracle 
cited out of Damascius by Patritius ; 


Travel yop EV More haeTEL Tels, ng Mévac apres 


In the whole world shineth forth a triad or 
trinity, the head whereof is a u:onad or pei fect 
unity—than which nothing can be plainer. 

xvit. And now we pass out of Asia ¢ 1 youn 
into Europe, from Zoroaster to Or- D Ar Po. 
pheus. It is the opinion of someemi- 
nent philologers of latter times, that there never 


* Comment. in Timzum, Plat. p 116. 
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was any such man as Orpheus, but only in 
Fairy-land; and that the whole history of Or- 
pheus was nothing but a mere romantic allegory, 
utterly devoid of all truth and reality. But there 
is nothing alleged for this opinion from antiquity, 
save only this one passage of Cicero’s concerning 
DeNat D. Aristotle: ‘Orpheum poetam docet Aris- 
'' P 711.  toteles nunquam fuisse ;” Aristotle teach- 
eth, that there never was any such man as Orpheus 
the poet:—in which notwithstanding Aristotle 
seems to have meant no more than this, that there 
was no such poet as Orpheus senior to Homer, 
or that the verses vulgarly called Orphical were 
not written by Orpheus. However, if it should 
be granted, that Aristotle had denied the exist- 
ence of such a man, there seems to be no reason 
at all, why his single testimony should here pre- 
ponderate against that universal consent of all 
antiquity, which 1s for one Orpheus, the son of 
Oeager, by birth a Thracian, the father or chief 
founder of the mythical and allegorical theology 
amongst the Greeks, and of all their most arcane 
religious rites and mysteries ; who is commonly 
supposed to have lived before the Trojan war 
(that is, mn the time of the Israelitish judges), or 
at least to have been senior both to Hesiod and 
Homer; and also to have died a violent death, 
most affirming him to have been torn in pieces by 
DeRep.1x Women. For which cause, in that vision 
Wbwep 162 of Herus Pamphylius in Plato, Or- 
pheus’s soul being come down again into another 
body, is said to have chosen rather that of a 
swan (a reputed musical animal) than to be born 
again of a woman, by reason of that great hatred, 
which he had conceived of all womankind, for 
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his suffermg such a violent death from them. 
And the historic truth of Orpheus was not only 
acknowledged by Plato, but also by Isocrates, 
senior to Aristotle likewise (in his oration in the 
praise of Busiris*); and confirmed by that sober 
historiographer Diodorus Siculus, ° he giving this 
account of Orpheus, That he was aman, who 
diligently applied himself to literature, and having 
learned 7a puSoAoyotueva, or the mythical part of 
theology, travelled into Egypt, where he attained 
to further knowledge, and became the greatest of 
all the Greeks in the mysterious rites of religion, 
theological skill, and poetry. To which Pau- 
sanias addeth, that he gained great authority, 
ola mioTEvdpevog evonkévar Eoywy avociwy xafap- Lib ix. p. 
ove, voowy Te lapara, kal rpoTwac pynvipatwr Ostwv 280: 

as being believed to have found out expiations 
for wicked actions, remedies for diseases, and 
appeasements of the Divine displeasure.— Neither 
was this history of Orpheus contradicted by Ori- 
gen,“ when Celsus gave him so fit an occasion, 
and so strong a provocation to do it, by his pre- 
ferring Orpheus before our Saviour Christ. To 
all which may be added, in the last place, that it 
being commonly concluded from the Greek word 
Sonoxeia, that the Greeks derived their Telete and 
mysteries of religion from the Thracians, it is not 
so reasonable to think with the learned Vossius, 4 
that Xamolxis was the founder of them (and not 
Orpheus), this Xamolxis being by most reported 
to have been Pythagoras’s servant, and conse- 
quently too much a junior ; and though Herodo- 

a P, 452, > Lib, 1v. cap. xxv. p. 221. 


¢ Advers Cels lib. vu. p. 368. 
4 De Artis Poetic, Natur. cap. x1. 
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tus? attribute more antiquity to him, yet did he 
conceive him to have been no other than a demon, 
who appearing to the Thracians, was woishipped 
by them; whereas in the meantime, the general 
tradition of the Greeks derived the Thracian re- 
higious rites and mysteries from Orpheus and no 
other, according to this of Suidas; Aéyera we ’Op- 
give Opak, rowroe éreyvoAdynoe Ta “EAXHvwv mvoriota, Kal 
vo Tysay Oedv Opnoxetey ixdAnoev, we Soaxlag oveng Tic 
sigécewc. It is commonly said, that Orpheus the 
Thracian was the first inventor of the religious 
mysteries of the Greeks, and that religion was 
from thence called Thresketa, as being a Thracian 
invention.—Wherefore though it may well be 
granted, that by reason of Orpheus’s great an- 
tiquity, there have been many fabulous and 
romantic things intermingled with this history ; 
yet there appears no reason at all, why we should 
disbelieve the existence of such a man. 

But though there were such a man as Orpheus, 
yet it may very well be questioned for all that, 
whether any of those poems, commonly entitled to 
him, and called Orphical, were so ancient, and 
indeed written by him. And this the rather, be- 
cause Herodotus declares it as his own opinion, 
that Hesiod and Homer were the ancientest of all 
the Greek poets, oi 8 TOOTEOOV TOUnTal Aeyopsvot TOUTWY 
Lu P- 53 tay avogwy vyevéobat VarEpov éyévovro, and that 
oa } those other poets, said to have been be- 
fore them, wele indeed juniors to them ;—meaning 
hereby, 1n all probability, Orphens, Muszus aud 
Linus. As also because Aristotle seems plainly 
to have followed Herodotus in this, he mentioning 
the Orphic poews (tu his book of the soul) after 


2 Tiist ib w cap acvi p 252, 250. 
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this manner, ca "Oopika Kadoupucva tn, the 
verses that arecalled Orphica!.— Besides 
which Cicero‘ tells us, that some imputed all the 
Orphic poems to Cercops, a Pythagorean; and it 
is well known, that many have attributed the 
same to another of that school, Onomacritus, who 
lived in the times of the Pisistiatide: wherefore 
we read more than once in Seatus Empiricus of 
‘Ovopaaerrog ev TOLc "Oopixote, Onomacritus in the 
Orphics.—Suidas also reports, that some of the 
Orphic poems were anciently ascribed to Theog- 
netus, others to Timocles, others to Zopyrus, 
&c. From all which Grotius seems to protes in 

have made up this conclusion: That the Fler Stob. 

Pythagorics eutitled their own books to Orpheus 
and Linus, just in the same manner as ancient 
Christians entitled theirs, some to the Sibyls, and 
others to Hermes Trismegist.—Implying there- 
in, that both the Orphic poems and doctrine owed 
their very being and first original only to the Py- 
thagoreans. But on the other side Clemens 
Alexandrinus,® affirmeth, that Herachtus the 
philosopher borrowed many things from the Or- 
phic poems. And it is certain, that Plato® does 
not only very much commend the Orphic hymns 
for their suavity and deliciousness, but also pro- 
duce some verses out of them, without making any 
scruple concerning theirauthor. Cicero himself, 
notwithstanding what he cites out of Ari- yp. pe 5 

stotle to the contrary, seems to acknow- Pp 291. Lamb 
ledge Orpheusforthe most ancient poet, he writing 


Li. csn §7 


* De Natu: Deor hb i cap. xxavm p 2940 tom 1x. oper. 
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thus of Cleanthes: ‘In secundo libro de natura 
deorum, vult Orphei, Muszi, Hesiodi, Homerique 
fabellas accommodare ad ea, que ipse de diis im- 
mortalibus scripserat, ut etiam veterrimi poete, 
qui hec ne suspicati quidem stint, Stoici fuisse vi- 
deantur.” Cleanthes, m his second book of the 
nature of the gods, endeavours to accommodate 
the fables of Orpheus, Museus, Hesiod, and 
Homer, to those very things, which himself had 
written concerning them; so that the most an- 
cient poets, who never dreamed of any such mat- 
ter, are made by him to have been Stoics.— Dio- 
dorus Siculus* afirmeth Orpheus to have been the 
author of a most excelleat poem: and Justin 
Martyr, ° Clemens Alexandrinus, ° Athenagoras, ° 
and others, take it for granted, that Homer bor- 
rowed many passages of his poems from the 
Orphic verses, and particularly that very begin- 
ning of his Iliad— 


Mivy cede, bee 


Lastly, Jamblichus testifieth, that by most wri- 
ters Orpheus was represented as the ancientest 
of all the poets; adding, moreover, what dialect he 
De V.Pyth wrote in, ai mAsiove tev iotopiwy atogatvovot, 
exxxiv. — xeypijofar Ty Awpuy diadéxry xat rov’ Opdéa, 
[p 195,196 ] éi “ 

mpeoirecoov bvra rwv tontwov' Most of the 
historiographers declare, that Orpheus, who was 
the aucientest of all the poets, wrote inthe Doric 
dialect.— Which, if 1t be true, then those Or- 
phic fragments, that now we have, (preserved 
in the writings of such as did not Dorize) must 

* Lib. iv cap. xxv. p. 221, 

> Cohortat. ad Grzcos, p. 17. oper 
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have been transformed by them out of their na- 
tive idiom. Now as concerning Herodotus, who 
supposing Homer and Hesiod to have been the 
ancientest of allthe Greek poets, seemed there- 
fore to conclude the Orphic poems to have been 
pseudepigraphous; himself intimates, that this 
was but a singular opinion, and as it were para- 
dox, of his own, the contrary thereunto being 
then generally received. However Aristotle pro- 
bably might therefore be the more inclinable to 
follow Herodotus in this, because he had no great 
kindness for the Pythagoric or Orphic philo- 
sophy. But it is altogether irrational and ab- 
surd to think, that the Pythagorics would entitle 
their books to Orpheus, as designing to gain 
credit and authority to them thereby, had there 
been no such doctrine before, either contained in 
some ancient monument of Orpheus, or at least 
transmitted down by oral tradition from him. 
Wherefore the Pythagorics themselves con- 
stantly maintain, that before Pythagoras’s time, 
there was not only an Orphic cabala extant, but 
also Orphic poems. The former was declared 
in that ancient book called ‘Ieoa¢ Ad-yoc, or The holy 
Oration—if we may believe Proclus upon the Ti- 
mus: Hvbaydpsoc dv 6 Tiysatoc, tera taic 
Hv@ayopeiwy apyaic’ abrar 8 eicty ai Opdixat meen 
mapaddcac’ “A yap Opgete 8 aroppirwv Adywy pvotKoc 
mapadtewKe, Tavra TlvOayépac zEéuabev doyiacbcic év Aes 
BinOpote roic Opaxtotc, "AyAaopnpy reAcoTiKa peradwdvroc’ 
Taira yao gynow 6 Tvbaydpac &y ry ‘Teop Ady. Ti- 
meus being a Pythagorean, follows the Pytha- 
_goric principles, and these are the Orphic tra- 
ditions; for what things Orpheus delivered 
mystically, (or in arcane allegories,) these Py- 
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thagoras learned when he was initiated by Agla- 
ophemus in the Orphic mysteries, Pythagoras 
himself affirming as much in his book, called 
The holy Oration—Where Proclus, without any 
doubt or scruple, entitles the book inscribed ‘Tepec 
Aoyoe, or The holy Oration, to Pythagoras himself. 
Indeed, several of the ancients have resolved Py- 
thagoras to have written nothing at all; as Fila. 
Josephus, Plutarch, Lucian, and Porphymus; and 
Epigenes in Clemens Alex. affirms, that the ‘Iegoce 
Asyoc, or holy Oration, was written by Cercops, a 
Pythagorean. Nevertheless, Diogenes Laertius 
thinks them not to be in good earnest, who deny 
Pythagoras to have written any thing; and he 
tells us, that Heraclides acknowledged this ‘Ieo0c¢ 
Xdyoc, Or holy Oration, for a genuine and indubi- 
tate foetus of Pythagoras. Jamblichus is also of 
the saine opinion, as the most received; though 
confessing some to have attributed that book to 
Telauges, Pythagoras’s son. But whoever was 
the writer of this Hieros Logos, whether Pytha- 
goras himself, or Telauges, or Cercops, it must 
needs be granted to be of great antiquity, accord- 
ing to the testimony whereof, Pythagoras derived 
much of his theology from the Orphic traditions. 
Strom 1 i. Moreover, Ion Chius in his Trigrammi 
ee ear testified, as Clemens Alexandrinus in- 
Potten} formeth us, that Pythagoras himself re- 
ferred some poems to Orpheus as their author ; 
which 1s also the general sense of Platonists as 
well as Pythagoreans. Wherefore upon all ac- 
counts 1t seems most probable, that either Or- 
‘pheus himself wrote some philosophic or theolo- 
gic poems, though certain other poems night be 
also fathered on him, because written in the 
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same strain of mystical and allegorical theology, 
and as it were in the same spirit, with which this 
Thracian prophet was inspired; or, at least, that 
the Orphic doctrine was first conveyed down by 
oral cabala or tradition from him, and afterwards, 
for its better preservation, expressed in verses, 
that were imputed to Orpheus, after the same 
manner as the Golden Verses written by Lysis 
were to Pythagoras. And Philoponus® intimates 
this latter to have been Aristotle’s opinion con- 
cerning the Orphic verses; he glossing thus upon 
those words of Aristotle before cited : kaXovupévore 
eime, Ore ut) Soxed Oppéwe ta tay, we kal avtoe év Te) Tept 
grrocopiag Aéye. AdvTOV yap ziol, ra Sdypara, TavTa Of 
pasty ‘Ovopdxoiroy tv Erect xarabciva. Aristotle calls 
them the reputed Orphic verses, because they 
seem not to have been written by Orpheus him- 
self, as the same Aristotle affrmeth in his book of 
philosophy. The doctrine and opinions of them 
indeed were his, but Cnomacritus is said to have 
put them into verse.—However, there can be'no 
doubt at ali made, but that the Orphic verses, by 
whomsoever wiltten, were some of them of great 
antiquity (they being niuch older than either Ari- 
stotle, Plato, or Herodotus) as they were also had 
in great esteem amongst the Pagans; and there- 
fore we may very well make a judgment of the 
theology of the ancient Pagans from them. 

Now that Orpheus, the Orphic doctrine, and 
poems, were Polytheistical, 1s a thing acknow- 
ledged by all. Justin Martyr? affirms, that Or- 
pheus asserted three hundred and sixty gods; he 
also bestows upon him this honourable title (if 1t 

* Comment im Anistot. hb.m de Anima, fol. 2 edit. Greece, 
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may be so accounted) of wodufedrnto¢ Tarng Kat 
T ewTOC eidackadoe, the father and first teacher of 
Polytheism amongst the Greeks—he supposing,° 
that Homer derived his Polstheism froin him; 
"Ounpce tie ToAUbornToe ‘Op¢giwe Cnkwoac doLav, pvbwowe 
je wrAgover Gewv weuynrat, wa py 6057 THC ‘Osdéwe 
avaésw woncews’ Homer emulating Orphevs's Po- 
lytheism, did himself therefore fabulously write 
of many gods, that he might not seem to dissent 
from his poems, whom he had so great a venera- 
tion for.— With which also agreeth the testimony 
of Athenagoras > "Oopcic cat td dvduata Gedy Towr0¢ 
EEcugev, kat tde yevicetc OueqAGs, Kal doa ixdorole Tétpanrar 
tims, @ nal Quygoe ta woAAG Kat wept Goudy podvsta tarcrat 
Orpheus first invented the vei y names of the gods, 
declaring their generations, and what was dove by 
each of then; and Home: for the most part fol- 
lows him therein.—Indeed, the whole mythical 
theology, or fables of the gods, together with the 
religious tites amongst the Greeks, are commonly 
supposed to have owed their first original to no 
other but Orpheus. In which Orphic fables, not 
only the things of nature, and parts of the world, 
were all theologized, but also all manuei of hu- 
man passions, imperfections, and vices (acco d- 
ing to the literal sense) attributed to the gods 
Insomuch that divers of the Pagans themselves 
took great offence at them; as fur example Iso- 
InLau Buar Crates, wno concludes that a divine Ne- 
1p s202 mesis or vengeance was inflicted upon 
Orpheus for ths impiety, “Opdsee 6 wadtora rov 


/ , ec) 7? a \ ‘ t ’ r 
PFOCLOVTWY Ao-yur abapicvoc, ctacTraalsic TOV (Giov creAtuT nes, 
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Orpheus, who was most of all guilty in this kind, 
died a violent death.—Also Diog. Laertius for this 
cause made a question, whether he should reckon 
Orpheus amongst ihe philosophers or no: and 
others have concluded, that Plato ought to have 
banished Orpheus hkewise out of his common- 
wealth, for the same 1eason that he did Homer ;° 
which is thus expressed—for not lymg well 
conceining the gods—And here we may take 
notice of the monstrosity and extravagancy of Or- 
pheus’s fancy, from what Dainascius” and others 
tell us, that he made one of his principles to be 
dedKxovrTa Ke@adac cy oura ToooTEpUKUIAC TaUpOU Kal A£ovroe, 
ay peow ds Geov TeLowTon, Kal e7rt Oper TTEpd, a dragon, 
having the heads both cfa bull and a lon, and in 
the midst the face of a god, with golden wings 
upon lis shoulders—which forsooth must be an 
incorpoteal deity and Hercules, with which na- 
ture (called Anauche and Adrastea) was associ- 
ated. Nevertheless the generality of the Greek- 
ish Pagans, looking upon this Orpheus, not as a 
mete fanciful poet and fabulator, but as a serious 
and profoung philosopuer, or wystical theologer, 
a person tran:cendently holy and wise; they sup- 
posed all his fables of the gods to be deep mys- 
teries and allegories, which had some arcane and 
recondite sense under them; and therefore hada 
high veneration for him, as one who did adnbéorepov 
feokoyav (as Athenagoras writes)* more truly the- 
ologise than the rest—and was indeed divinely in- 
spired. Insomuch,that Ceisus would rather have 
had the Christians to have taken Or- 6 ou. 1 yy, 
phens fora god, than our Saviour Christ, P 367 


* De Legibus. lib. p.429 b wept retray deyay, a MS, cited above. 
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avsoa ouoroyounévws ociy yonodusvoy wvevpart, Kal avTOV 
Braiwe avofavovra, as being a man unquestionably 
endued with a holy spirit, and one, who also 
(as well as the Christians’ Jesus) died a violent 
death. 

But that Orpheus, notwithstanding all his Poly- 
theism, or multiplicity of gods, acknowledged one 
supreme unmade Deity, as the onginal of all 
things, may be first presumed from hence, be- 
cause those two most religious philosophic sects, 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists, not only had 
Orpheus in great esteem, he being commonly 
called by them o Gzodoyae, the theologer, but were 
also thought in great measure to have owed their 
theology and philosophy to him, as deriving the 
same from his principles and traditions. ‘This 
hath been already intimated, and might be further 
proved. Pythagoras, as we are informed by Por- 
phyrius and Jamblichus,? learned something from 
all these four, from the Egyptians, from the Per- 
sian magi, from the Chaldeans, and from Or- 
MS Coll, Cy Pheus, or his followers. Accordingly, 
Cant p 14. Syrianus makes “Oodicat cat Tv6ayooucat 


[m Comment. | 


adhb 1 am apyal, the Orphic and Pythagoric prin- 
aly Melaphys 
Anstot. fol ciples to be one and the same.—And 
a7 as we understand fiom Suidas,° the 
same Syrianus wrote a book entitled, Suydwvia 
‘Oopéwe, [Iv§a-yopou kat IlXarwree, the Harmony of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras and Piato.—Procius, be- 
sides the place before cited, frequently insists 
upon this elsewhere, in his commentary upon the 
Timeus, as p. 63. [Iv0ayoosov 8 Kat ro tate ‘Oogr- 
kaic EmsoSae yeveadoyiacg “Avwbev yao amd tie ‘Oogixing 

2 De Vita Pythag cap xxvii p 122 

> Vace Sugevs tom. ui. Lexic p.410 edit. Kuster. 
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Tapaedacwe dia Ilu@aydpou aati cie¢ "EdAnvag 1 wept Qewv 
ivistnun rpowAOev’ Itis Pythagorical to follow the 
Oiphic genealogies. For from the Orphic itra- 
dition downward by Pythagoras was the know- 
ledge of the gods derived to the Greeks.—And 
that the Orphic philosophy did really agree and 
symbolize with that which afterward was called 
Pythagoric and Platonic, and was of the same 
strain with it, may be gathered from that of Plato 
in his Cratylus, where be speaks concerning the 
etvmolozy of the Greek word cwya’ Soxove: pévros 
pot padtota SéioGar of augi Opdéa TovTo Td dvopna, 
we dikny diotone tHe Yuxiie, ToUTOV 6? wEpioAov 


ow tr ’ } , 5. « 2 J =“ ~ 
EXELV, iva CWSNTAL, EOLOTNOLOU ELKOVG@ Etval OVV TIC wuxne 


P 400 teph 


TOUTO aUTO swe av ExTion ra oderdopeva TO own Orpheus 
and his followers seem to me to have given the 
best etymology of this word coua (from owZeoBar) 
that the soul is here in a state of punishment, its 
body being a prison to it, wherein itis kept in 
custody till its debts or faults be expiated, and 
is therefore called owya—\Now these three philo- 
sophies, the Platonic, Pythagoric, and Orphic, 
symbolizing so much togethei, it is probable, that 
as the Platonic and Pythagoric, so the Orphic 
hkewise derived all their gods from one self-ex- 
istent Deity. 

Which may be further manifested from that 
epitome of the Orphic doctrine made long since 
by Timotheus the chronographer in his Cosmo- 
peeia, still extant in Cedrenus* and Eusebu Chro- 
nica, and imperfectly set down by Suidas (upon 
the word Orpheus) as his own, or without men- 
tioning the author's name: ‘EE apyng avedety On 
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70 Koop oO ailno, UTO tov Geou Snpuovoynbetc” First of 
all, the ether was made by God, and after the 
ether a chaos; a dark and dreadful mgbt then 
covering all under the whole ether Sypalywov mv 
vixra rooreostew, Orpheus hereby signifying (saith 
Timotheus) that night was senior to day, or that 
the world had a beginning ; Elonkwe tv Ty avT0U éK- 
Qice, axardAnrrév twa Kal TavTwy vrigTaTov ELVaL, TOOYC- 
vloreody re kal Snoupyou aTavTwy, nal avTov TOV aifécoe, 
Kal TavTwy TOY UT avrov Tév aifépa’ He having declared 
also in his explication, that there was a certain 
incomprehensible Being, which was the highest 
and oldest of all tiings, and the maker of every 
thing, even of the ether itself, and all things 
under the ether. But the earth being then invi- 
sible by reasen of the darkness, a light breaking 
out through the ether Wluminated the whole crea- 
tion; this light bemg said by him to be that high- 
est of all beimgs, (before mentioned) which 1s 
called also counsel and life.—Taitra ra rola CvSuara 
(to use Suidas’s words here) piav ddvapiv avepy- 
yaro, Kal $v Kedroc TOU Snutovpyou TavTwy Veod, rou Tavra 
ze TOU py SvTOg TapayaydyToe Eig TO svar ‘these three 
names in Orpheus (light, counsel and hfe) declar- 
ing one and the same force and power of the God, 
who is the maker of all, and who produceth all 
out ofnothing into being, whether visible or in- 
vistble.-—To conclude with Timotheus: ‘0 & atric 
"Opdede tv ry avrod Biprw cuvéragzev, Ore did THY avTOV 
TOLWY dvouaTwy piag Qedrnroc, Ta TavTa eyévero Kal avrdc 
Zertta mévra’ And the same Orpheus in his book 
declared, that all things were made by one God- 
head in three names, and that this God is all 
things. 

But that Orpheus asserted one supreme Deity, 
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as the original of all things, 1s nnquestionably 
evident from the Orphic verses themselves; of 
Which notwithstanding, before we mention any In 
way of proof, we shall premise this observation, 
or rather suspicion of our own, that there seem to 
be some Orphic verses supposititious, as well as 
there were Sibylline; they being counterfeited 
either by Christians or Jews. For we must freely 
profess, fo. our own part, that we cannot believe 
all that to be genuine, which is produced by an- 
cient fathers as Orphical; that 1s, either to have 
been written by Orpheus himself, or else by Ono- 
macritus, or any other Pagan of that antiquity, 
according to the Orphic cabala or tradition. 

As, for example, this concerning Moses 


De Abyos doy ais, we udgoyevtis heraFev, 
"EY Secvev prameairs Aakay xava 9 qaana Ceres 


Ut habet sermo antiqucrum, ut ex-aqua-ortus descripsit, 

Accepta divinitus lege, quze duplicia preecepta continet. 
And this that 1s commonly understood of Abra- 
ham, 


Ob zag yuev vie tos Sunray, pescommy upatioven, 
Ei fon prouvayivne ig darcpppe duaou aywGev 

7 q@ m 4d d 
Xerdaiov, hg yap env aoreato wopeing 


Non cnim quispiam mortalium videre posset cum, qui homimibus 
imperat, 

Nisi Unigenitus qudam profectus ab antiqua origine gentis 

Chaldzeorum , screbat enim astri culsum. 

The manifest forgery of which might make one 

suspect also some other passages, such as this 


concerning the Divine Logos ; 


Els d2 Adyey Getov Brtlac, ror meorédeve, 
1dveey neading voepdy abras 


Wherefore it being not ingenuous to lay stress up- 


* Apud Euseb. Przeparat Evangel, lib. xin. cap. xu. p. 664, 665. 
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on that for the proof of any thing, which ourselves 
believe not to be sincere and genuine; we shall 
here cite no Orphic verses for the acknowledg- 
ment of one supreme Deity, but only such as we 
find attested in Pagan writings. As first of all 
that copy produced by Proclus upon the 


P 95, 
Timeus: 


Tobvexa oly ra wavrl Ande mani Evrig ErvyOn 
AlSégog ebgeing 43 obgavo dyaady Ides, 
oa i ra f 303 a r4 = 
Tlevtsu t atguyltou, yang T Epstude-s Even, 
‘Sixsavég ve peéyas, nal velura téptace yarns, 
Kai worapecl, xal mavrog daretoros, dAAa Te odes 
’ ) 
Tlavres 2 dSdvarcs uduares Seol, 488 Ofasvecr, 
"“Occa 3 Er E ee \ ef ae ! AA 
cad Env yeyadra, Ki UTTEGY OWES EMENAEY, 
3 
Eyyivero Znves 3° el yacrigs close Teduxes 


To this sense: Wherefore, together with the un- 
verse, were made within Jupiter the height of 
the ethereal heaven, the breadth of the earth and 
sea, the great ocean, the profound Tartara, the 
rivers and fountains, and all the other things, all 
the immortal gods and goddesses. Whatscever 
hath been, or shall be, was at once contained in 
the womb of Jupiter.— 

Proclus understands this of the ideas of all 
things being in God, before the world was pro- 
duced, that is, in order of nature only, he suppos- 
ing them in time coeve. However, it 1s plain, 
that all things are said to be contained im the 
womb and fecundity of one self-originated Deity, 
not only all the other gods and goddesses, but 
every thing else whatsoever. 

Again Proclus, in the same place, ushers in 
another copy of Orphic verses (which are also 
found in the writer De Mundo) after this manner: 
rav O& Loewy rrAfons av, did Tovrwy ev Eaute) ra ba TeEptEt- 
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Ande, we kal TovTo evdexvipevoc 6 Geoddyoe ewhryaye The 
demiurgus, or maker of the world, being full of 
ideas, did by these comprehend all things within 
himself, as that theologer also declareth in these 
following verses : 


Zeve weeTos yEvero, Zevg bora Geyraspavsos 

Zee vedarn, Zes piocoa Aro 8 in ware tervnrat 

Zevg deony yiveTo, Leds aurhporos Earheto won 

Zevg rsBpeds palng cenad opened doreplerres 

Zele Tver} wmavray Lave duapscirou musi oppen 

Zeus wovrou lle Lebo haros nde ceanvne 

Zive Barihedg Lebo avros dardvrov dpyryevebaos 

“Ev weds, big Aaiuwy yivero, mlyas deyis andyrer 
Which likewise in plain prose is this :—-The high 
thundering Jove is both the first and the last; 
Jove is both the head and middle of all things ; 
all things were made out of Jupiter ; Jove is both 
a man and an immortal maid; Jove is the pro- 
fundity of the earth and starry heaven; Jove is 
the breath of all things; Jove is the force of the 
untameable fire; Jove the bottom of the sea; 
Jove is sun, moon, and stars; Jove is both the 
original and king of all things: there is one pow- 
er, and one God, and one great ruler over all.— 

Where though there be many strange expres- 

sions, yet this seems to be the strangest of them 
all, that Jupiter should be said to be both a man 
and an immortal maid. But this is nothing but 
a poetic description of appevobnAve, male and female 
together.—And it was a thing very familiar with 
all the mystical theologers amongst the Pagans, to 
call God dppevobmAvy, male and female together ;— 
they signifying thereby emphatically—the divine 
fecundity, or the generative and creative power 
of the Deity ;—that God was able from himself 
alone to produce all things. Thus Damascius, 
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the philosopher, wiiting of this very Orphic theo- 
logy, expounds It, docevoOnAuy aurny UTETTIOATO, TOUC 
evecuciv THe TaVTWY YEVEITIKNC ovatac’ the Orphic theo- 
logy calls the first principle bermaphroditic, or 
male and female together ; thereby denoting that 
essence, that 1s generative or productive of all 
things— And that learned and ptous Christian 
bishop, Synesius.itseems, thought the expression 
so haimless, that he scrupled not himself to make 
use of it, in those elegant and devout hymns of 


his to God Almighty: 


Es wacrp, Lud ies) matup, 
3 ~ 
Zoo aon, Zo de Sirus, 


Tu Pater, Tu es Mater, 
Tu Nas, Tu Poem'na 


Besides these, there are also certain other Or- 
phic verses, scattered up and down in Proclus, 
but cited altogether in Eusebius out of Porphy- 
rius, in which the whole world is represented as 
one great animal, God being the soul thereof 


“Ey 02 dducs Pacing c/, bv wo Tad] vevTe RUAE Te, 
Trop val Ldup, xa, yaie nar a Bee, we ve nal Hae 
Kal Muzic, mpatos yevérwe, xa’ "Eows wrokvTegt@ng 
Tlevre yie Ev esydaw Znves TAde cde AE mad 
Tol dno uepadrty peev ide v, ual nara ogbowora, 
Otpavis alyaneic, Gv youre: ducis Ebeteas 
“AgTewy waguackoy TeinarAges negtSovrar, &c 


Omnia regali sunt hzec 1m corpore clausa, 

ignis, et unda, et terra, athe: cum nocte dicque, 
(Consilium, primus genitol, cum numinc amos ) 
Juppiter immenso sub corpore cuncta coercet. 

Ein hujus caput eximium, vultusque decoics 
Undique resplendens coelum, cui pendula circum 
Aurea Ceesazies astrorum Jumina fundit: 

Sunt oculi Phoebus, Phoeboque adversa recuireus 
Cynthia, &e., 


‘Wide Wolfiu Esxceipta ex Damascio we: reitey ipytv mn Anccdotis 
Greecls tom ul p 264 
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Where probably that one verse, 


~ ~ x of 
Kar Mitis, Tra 79s paveTm2, Aa. Eps oAuTE Tis, 


though truly Oiphical, and indeed divine, it (sig- 
nifying, that Mind and Love were the first beget- 
ters and original of all things) was notwithstand- 
ing clapped in unduly out of some othe: place. 
But from allthese citations it plainly appears, that, 
according to the Orphic theology, though there 
were many gods and goddesses too admitted, yet 
there was one original and king of them all, one 
supreme Deity acknowledged. We are not ig- 
norant, that some of the ancient and learned 
fathers,* conceiving it contradictious, for Orpheus, 
at the same time to assert both many gods and 
one God, apprehended this to be a convenient 
salvo for this dificulty, to suppose, that Orpheus 
had by fits and turns been of different humours 
and persuasions; first a rank Polythetst, assert- 
ing three hundred gods and more; and then aftei- 
wards a converted Monotheist, they being the ra- 
ther led into this opinion, by reason of certain 
counterfeit Orphic verses in Aristobulus, made 
probably by some ignorant Jew; wherein Orpheus 
is made to sing a palinodia or recantation, for his 
former error and Polytheism. But we must crave 
leave, with all due respect, to dissent from re- 
verend antiquity in this; it plainly appearing 
from that first Orphic excerption in Preclus, that 
Orpheus at the same time acknowledged both 
one unmade Deity (the original of all things) and 


many generated gods and goddesses, that were all 
contained in it. 


* Justin Maityr in Cohoitat, ad Gizecos, p 15 et Apol. u. pro 
Christian p 104. Clemens Alexandi. m Protreptico, cap. vu. p. 63, 
et Cyilus Alexandr. hb. 1. advers. Julian, p 25 
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Having now made it sufficiently evident from 
such Orphic fragments, as have been acknow- 
Jedeed by Pagan writers, and by them cited out of 
Orpheus’s hymns and rhapsodies, that the opl- 
nion of monarchy, or one self-existent Deity, the 
original of all things, was an essential part of the 
Orphic theology or cabala; we shail here further 
observe, that besides this opinion of monarchy, 
(but consistently with the same) a trinity also of 
Divinehypostases suboi dinate was another part of 
thisOrphic cabala. Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus, 
making an inquiry Into Plato’s demiur- 
gus, or opifex of the world, gives us an ac- 
‘count, amongst other Platonists, of the doctrine of 
Amelius (who was contemporary with Plotinus, 
and who 1s said to have taken notice of what St. 
John the evangelist had written concerning the Lo- 
eos, as agreeing with the Platonic and Pythagoric 
hypothesis’) after this manner: “Ayédtoc & reirov 
Tolee TOV Anpovpyov, kat Nove rezic, BacuXzte rosie, Tov 


t ~ < 
"Ovra, tov "Eyovra, rov Oowvra’ ctadépovar d£ ovror, Ort 


P.93 


O ev TOWTOC Nove dvtwe éoriv 6 orev" 0 8k SeuTEpoc, EoTl pev 
70 Ev auTM vonrov, EY EL 8t TO 70 aUTOU, Kal [ETEX EL TAavTWC 
éxelvov, Kat oid TOUTO devTE0C" ‘O & TOLTOC, EOTL wey TO Ev 
avT@, KalouTo¢ vonToY" (wac yao vouc TW oucuyouvtt vont@ 
6 avroc éorw) tye 88 To ev Tp SevTépw" Kat 09a TO TeWroV" 
oow ag wrElw 4 aroogracte, TOTOUTY) TO ey ov apopPoreoov. 
This passage being very remarkable, we thought 
fit to set it down at large, and shall here translate 
it—Amelius makes a threefold demiurgus or opi- 
fex of the world, three minds and three kings ; 
him that is, him that hath, and him that beholds. 
Which three minds differ thus, in that the first 1s 


Vide Euscb Pieparat. Exang hb x1 cap Avi X1\. p. 540. 
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essentially that, which he is (or all perfection :) 
the second 1s its own intelligible, but hath the 
first (as something distinct from it) and indeed 
partakes therecf, and therefore 1s second. ‘The 
third 1s also that intelligible of its own, (for 
every mind is the same thing with its corres- 
pondent intelligible) but hath that which is in 
the second, and beholds the first. For how 
much soever every being departs fiom the first, so 
much the obscurer is it.—After which Proclus 
unmediately subjoins, rovrove ovy rove rpelg voovg Kat 
OnpLoveryoue vmoriberat, Kal TOUC Tapa tw TlAaron, TEC 
Bacir£ac, Kat Tove Tap ‘Oopet TOELC, Davyra, Kat Oupavoy, 
Kal Kpovov, Kal 0 uadiora Tao aurea Snpoveyoc 0 Pavye 
zortv’ «Amelius therefore supposeth these three 
minds and demivrgic principles of his to be both 
the same with Plato’s three kines and with Oh1- 
pheus's trinity of Phanes, Uranus, and Chronus; 
but Phanes is supposed by him to be principally 
the demiurgus. Where though Proclus (who had 
some peculiar fancies and whimsies of his own, 
and was indeed a confounder of the Platonic the- 
ology, and a mingler of much unintelhgble stuff 
with it) does himself assert a monad or unity, su- 
perior to this whole trinity ; yet does he seein ne- 
vertheless rightly to contend against Amelius, that 
it was uot the first hypostasis neither in the Pla- 
tonic nor Orphic trinity, that was chiefly and pro- 
perly the demiurgus or opifex of the world, but the 
second. And thus Proclus’s master Syrianus* 
had before determined, that in the Orphic theo- 
logy, the title of Opifex did properly belong to 
Orphbeus’s TOWTOYOVOC feoc, OF first-becotten God, 
which was the same with Plato’s Nove or Divine 


* Comment. in Libr. aliquot Metaphys. Anstot. p 33. 
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Intellect—Agreeably whereunto Proclus’s con- 
clusion 1S, tic ev ody 0 Onpeoupyoc tort Kat OTe Nove 
feioe tHe GANE TOLNGEWC AiTLOC, eionabw Sia TOUTW" KalOTwC 
uaore Oppiwe cat TAarwvoc, 0 avrog avupvetrat Snptovgyoc 
Ze, and rovrwy vrsuvys$w’ Thus much may suffice 
to have declared, who is the demiurgus of the 
world, namely, thatitisthe Divine futellect, which 
is the proper and immediate cause of the whole 
creation; and that it is one and the same demiur- 
sical Jupiter, that is praised both by Orpheus and 
Plato.—Now, besides this, 111s observable, that 
Damascius iu his book regi aoywv,* or concerning 
the principles (not yet published) giving an ac- 
count of the Orphic theology, tells us, amongst 
other things, that Orpheus mtroduced rpiuogdov 
Ocov, a triform deity.—To all which may be added 
what was before cited out of Timotheus the chro- 
nographer, that God had three names light—coun- 
sel and hfe; and thatall things were made by-one 
Deity under these three several names. Where 
Cedrenus, the preserver of that excellent frag- 
ment of antiquity, concludes in this manner: ravra 
Tiwobeos ouveyparvare 0 Oo Xpovoryeagos, SS ha Tov ‘Opdéa 720 
rooourey \povey clmOVTa, Teiada OMOOUGLOY Snuloupynoat 
za mavra These things Timotheus the chronogra- 
pher wrote, affirming Orpheus, so long ago, to 
have declared, that all things were made by a 
coessential or consubstantial Trinity. Which, 
though otherwise it might be looked upon suspi- 
ciously, because that Timotheus was a Christian 
(especially in regard of that word ogoovciov) yet by 
comparing it with what we have before alleged 
aut of Pagan writers, 1f appears, that so far as 


2 Vide Wolfit Excerpta ex hoc Opere Damascn, § xm im Anecdot. 
Greecis, tom i p 252, 253 
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concerns an Orphic trinity, it was not altogether 
vainly written, or without ground by him. 

But we have not yet done with Orpheus and the 
Orphic theology, before we have made one fur- 
ther reflection upon it, so as to take notice of that 
strong and rank haut-goust, which was in it, of 
making God to beall. As for example, 1f we may 
repeat the forecited passages, and put in the name 
of God, instead of Zevc, or Jupiter ; Avoc radw tvrde 
érvyOm, this universe, and all things belonging to 
if, were made within God.—Znvoe & évi yaoréo 
cuppa wepvce, all things were contained together in 
the womb of God -——Zeve Kedann, Zeve yicod, God 1s 
the head and naddle of all things :—Zeve rubuny 
yainc, &c. God is the basis of the earth and hea- 
ven; God is the depth of the sea; God is the 
breath of all (01 the air that we breathe); God 1s 
the force of the untameable fire; God is sun, moon, 
and stars.— Ev & &uac Basidaov, there is one kingly 
(or divine) body—and 


: Tldvra yag by peeydaw Lnvig ride cauars uelras, 


for all these things lie in the great body of God. 
And thus was the Orphic theology before repre- 
sented also by Timotheus* the chronographer, dia 
THC deornroe wavra &yEVETO, Kal avuToc ETL Tavra, all things 
were inade by God, and himself 1s all things. 
But further to prove, that the ancient Greekish 
Pagans were indeed of such a religious humour 
as this, toresolve all things into God, and to make 
_ God all, we shall here cite a remarkable testimony 
of Plutarch’s, out of his Defect of Oracles: No 


’ 7 > y > t t \ ? t 
TWaoNe yEveGEWO aITLag EyoUVONC, OL MEV opodoa waNaioe 


* Apud Cedren. et Malalam, in Histor. Chron. tom. 1 p. 92 
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A =~ or 
BeoAo-you Kal Tomrat T™] KoeitTou Hovy Tov vour 
P. 436 : ES 
mToostyey elAovto, Touto dy TO Kotvov extpley- 


, -~ ! 2 
YOHEVOL Tact TORYHAGL, 
Les deyn, Livs wicca, Arco S Ex wavra widovra. 


raic O avayKatatc Kat puolkaic oUK =rt ToocHEcay aitiatc* ot 
oe VEWTEOOL ToUTWY Kal pucucoL TPOTA~VOPEVOLEVOL rouvaytiov 
EKelvotc, THC KaAne Kat Ostac awomAavnPévrsec aoxXns, ev cul= 
Lact Kat maQece CWUATWY, TAnyaic TE Kal peraBoraie 
Kal Koactot 7iMevrae to cvprav. Whereas there are 
two causes of all generation (the Divine and the 
natural) the most ancient theologers and poets 
attended only to the more excellent of these 
two (the Divine cause) resolving all things into 
God, and pronouncing this of them universally, 
that God was both the beginning and middle, 
and that all things were out of God. Insomuch 
that these had no regard at all to the other natural 
and necessary causes of things. But on the con- 
trary their juniors, who were called Physici (or 
naturalists) straying from this most excellent and 
Divine principle, placed all in bodies, their pas- 
sions, collisions, mutations and commixtures to- 
gether——Where by the most ancient theologers 
and poets, Plutarch plainly meant Orpheus and 
his followers, it beg an Orphic verse that is 
here cited by him, whereby he gives also an ac- 
knowledgment of their antiquity. But by their 
juniors, who are called Physici, he could under- 
stand no other than those first Ionic philosophers, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Hippo, and the rest, 
whom those degenerate Italics afterward followed, 
atomizing atheistically, Leucippus, Democritus, 
and Kpicurus. So that here we have another 
confirmation also of what was before asserted by 
us, that the Ionic philosophers after Thales, and 


é 
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before Anaxagoras, were generally atheistical. 
. And indeed from them the word ¢vouxol, or Natu- 
ralists, came to be often used as synonymous with 
aco, or Atheists. Now these two are here con- 
demned by Plutarch for two contrary extremes ; 
the one, who resolved all into natural and neces- 
Sary causes, that is, into matter, motion, and 
qualities of bodies, leaving out the Divine Cause, 
as guilty of Atheism; the other, who altogether 
neglecting the natural and necessary causes of 
things, resolved allinto the Divine Cause, as if were 
swallowing up all into God, as guilty of a kind of . 
fanaticism. And thus we see plainly, that this was 
one grand arcanum of the Orphic cabala, and the 
ancient Greekish theology, that God is all things. 

Some fanatics of latter times* have made God 
to be all, in a gross sense, so as to take away all 
real distinction betwixt God and the creature, 
and indeed to allow no other being besides God ; 
they supposing the substance of every thing, and 
even of all inanimate bodies, to be the very sub- 
stance of God himself, and all the variety of 
things, that is in the world, to be nothing but 
God under several fornis, appearances and dis- 
guises. The Stoics anciently made God to be 
all, and all to be God, in somewhat a different 
way; they conceiving God properly to be the ac- 
tive principle of the whole corporeal universe, 
which yet (because they admitted of no incor- 
poreal substance) they supposed, together with 
the passive or the matter, to make up but one 
and thé same complete substance. And others, 
* who acknowledged God to be an incorporeal sub- 


* Rob. Fludd, M.D, in the Pieface to his Phulosoplia Mosaica ; and 
Jacob Bekmen. : 
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stance, distinct from the matter, have notwith- 

standing made all to be God also, in a certain 

sense; they supposing God to be nothing buta 

soul of the world, which, together with the mat- 

ter, made up all into one entire Divine ammal. 

Now the Orphic theologers cannot be charged 

with making God all, in that first and grossly 

fanatic sense; as if they took away all real dis- 

tinction betwixt God and the creature, they so 

asserting God to beall, as that notwithstanding 

they allowed other things to have distinct bemgs 

of their own. Thus much appearing from that: 
riddle, which in the Orphic verses was proposed 

by the maker of the world to Night ; 

Tied pt 12] Tlaig 82 prot ev rt Ta mrave’ Eorat, nal yaiete Exacroy ; 

How can all things be one, and yet every thing 

have a distinct being of its own ?—Where "Ev +a 

wavra, all things one, or one all things—seems to be 

the supreme Deity, or Divine Intellect, as Proclus 

also interprets it, 7d Sa repitywv 6 Zede cat wavre: 

Hovadikwe kal VOELpwC, KaTa TOUTOVE XONTHOvE, pETATHE vuKTog - 
igternoi, cat Tavra ta 2yxSopta een, Kal Tac polpac Tov wayv- 
réc' Jupiter, who containeth the universe, and all 
things within himself, unitively and intellectually, 
according to these Orphic oracles, gives a par- 
‘ticular subsistence of their own also to all the 
mundane gods, and other parts of the universe.— 
And this is ywpug &asrov, in that fore-cited Orphic 
verse, Every thing apart by itself—the whole pro- ’ 
duced or created universe, with all its variety of 
things in it; which yet are Orphically said to be 
‘God also in acertain other sense, that shall be 
‘ declared afterward. Nor can the Orphic theolo- 
gers be charged with making God all in the se- 
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cond Stoical sense, as if they denied all incor- 
poreal substance, they plainly asserting, as Da- 
mascius and others particularly note, @cov aowuaror, 
an incorporeal Deity.—But as for the third way, 
it is very true, that the Orphic theologers did 
frequently call the world, the body of God, and its 
several parts his members, making the whole uni- 
verse to be one Divine animal; notwithstanding 
which, they supposed not this animated world to 
be the first and highest God, but either 8eirepov 
Ocov, as the Hermaic or Trismegistic writers call 
it, the second God—or else, as Numenius and 
others of the Platonists speak, rpirov Oeov, the third 
God ;—the soul thereof being as well in the Orphic 
as it was in the Pythagoric and Platonic trinity, 
but the third hypostasis; they supposing two other 
Divine hypostases superior thereunto, which were 
perfectly secrete from matter. Wherefore, as to 
the supreme Deity, these Orphic theologers made 
‘him to be all things, chiefly upon the two follow- 
Ing accounts: first, because all things coming 
from God, they inferred, that therefore they were 
all contained in him, and consequently were in a 
certain sense himself; thus much being declared 
in those Orphic verses pce by Proclus* and 
others, 


Mayra rade upirLas, atthe péog ze “mtoaunmiic 
Méaagv 70 xgading orpopépeiy, mwaArrbecrnere Eloy, 


Which A puleius” thus renders, 


Namque sinu occultans, dulces in luminis oras 
Cuncta tulit, sacro versans sub pectore curas 


The sense whereof 1s plainly this: That God at 


* Comment. in Timzum Platon, lb. i, p. 95. 
> Jabro de Mundo, p. 25. 
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first hiding or occultly containing all things within 
himself, did from thence display them, and bring 
them forth into light, or distinct beings of their 
own, and so make the world.—The second is, 
because the world produced by God, and really 
existing without him, is not therefore quite cut 
off from him, nor subsists alone by itself as a 
dead thing, but is still livingly united to him, 
essentially dependent on him, always supported 
and upheld, quickened and enlivened, acted and 
pervaded by him; according to that Orphic pas- 
sage, * "Ey 8 avrote avroc TEpWisoETal, God passes 
through and intimately pervades all things. 

Now it is very true, that some Christian theo- 
logers also have made God to beall, according to 
these latter senses; as when they affirm the whole 
world to be nothing else but Deum explicatum, 
God expanded or unfolded—and when they call 
the creatures, as St. Jerome and others often do, 
radios Deiiatis, the rays of the Deity.— Nay, the 
Scripture itself may seem to give some counte- 
nance also hereunto, when it tells us, that “of 
Col. i.16. him, and through him, and to him are all 
things;” which in the Orphic theology was thus 
expressed; God is the beginning, and middle, 
and end of all things; that é& avrq@ éxris®y ra ravra, 
all things were made in him, as in the Orphic 
verses, —Auoc evrog érvyOn; that ta wavra ew ary 
Col 1.17. cuviornxe, ‘all things consist in him;” that, 
‘‘in him we live, and move, and have our being;” 
___ that God doth @wozoriv ravra, “* quicken 
pion wee Jel things,” and that he ought -to be 


2 Apud Justin. Martyr. in Cohortat. ad Gentes, et mm Apol. u. et 
apud Clement, Alexandrin, Euseb. &c:. 
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made zavra év raow, ‘all in all;” which 
Supposeth him in some sense to be so. 
Netwithstanding which, thisisavery ticklish point, 
and easily liable to mistake and abuse: and, as 
we conceive it was the mistake and abuse of this 
one thing, which was the chief ground and ori- 
ginal of the both seeming and real Polytheism, 
not only of the Greekish and European, but also 
of the Egyptian and other Pagans, as will be 
more particularly declared afterwards ; they con- 
cluding, that because God was all things, and 
consequently all things God, that therefore God 
ought to be worshipped in all things, that is, in 
all the several parts of the world, and things of 
nature, but especially im those animated intellec- 
tual beings, which are superior to men. Con- 
sentaneously whereunto, they did both @codcyew 
anavra, theologize or deify all things—looking 
upon every thing as having vmeppuoxov m1, Some- 
thing supernatural—or a kind of divinity in it; 
and also bestow several names upon God, ac- 
cording to all the several parts of the world, and 
things of nature, calling him in the starry heaven 
and ether, Jupiter; in the air, Juno; in the 
winds, Atolus; in thesea, Neptune; in the earth 
and subterraneous parts, Pluto; in learning, know- 
ledge and invention, Minerva and the Muses; in 
war, Mars; in pleasure, Venus; in corn, Ceres; in 
wine, Bacchus ; and the like. 

However, it is unquestionably evident. from 
hence, that Orpheus with his followers, that is, 
the generality of the Greekish Pagans, acknow- 
ledged one universal and all-comprehending Deity, 
one that was all; consequently could not admit 
of many self-existent and independent deities. 


1 Cor. xv. 28. 
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xvil1. Having treated largely concerning the 
two most eminent Polytheists amongst the an- 
cient Pagans, Zoroaster and Orpheus, and clear- 
ly proved, that they asserted one supreme Deity ; 
we shall in the next place observe, that the 
Egyptians themselves also, notwithstanding their 
multifarious Polytheism and idolatry, had an ac- 
knowledgment amongst them of one supreme and 
universal Numen. 

There hath been some controversy amongst 
learned men, whether Polytheism and idolatry 
had their first rise from the Egyptians, or the 
Chaldeans, because the Pagan writers for the 
most part give the arecedear here to the Egyp- 
Dea Syria, tians; Luciah himself, who was by birth 
p 1059. =a Syrian, and a diligent inquirer into 
[tom. ii oper 
p 636, 657 | the antiquities of his own country, af- 
firming that the Syrians and Assyrians received 
their religion and gods first from the Egyptians: 
and before Lucian, Herodotus,* the father of 
history, reporting likewise, that the Egyptians, 
were the first that erected temples and statues to 
the gods. But whether the: Egyptians or Chal- 
deans were the first Polytheists and idolaters, 
there 1s no question to be made, but that the 
‘Greeks and Europeans generally derived their 
Polytheism and idolatry from the Egyptians. He- 
rodotus affirms in one place,” that the Greeks re- 
ceived their twelve gods from thence; and in an- 
other,*° that oxfooyv Kal wavta ta Ovénara tov Oewy 2 
Aiyérrov 2A\fAvOev cic rHv ‘EdAada, almost all the names 
of the gods came first out of Egypt into Greece.— 


4 Lib. ii. cap iv. p. 90. 
> Tbid. et lib.iv cap. 1 p. 108. 
© Lib. iv. cap. 1. p 108. 
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In what. sense this might be true of Zee itself, 

though the word be originally Greekish, shall be 
declared afterwards : butit is probable, that He- 
rodotus had here a further meaning, that the 
very names of many of the Greekish gods were 
originally Egyptian. In order to the confirma- 
tion of which, we shall here propound a conjec- 
ture concerning one of them, viz. “AOnva, called. 
otherwise by the Greeks Pallas, and by the Latins 
Minerva. For, first, the Greek etymologies of this 
word seem to be all of them either trifling and fri- 
volous, or violent and forced. Plato in his Cra- 
tylus* having observed, that according to the an- 
cient allegorical interpreters of Homer, ’A@nva was 
nothing else but vovc, or diavora, mind or under- 
standing, personated and deified, conceived, that 
the first imposers of that name, intending to sig- 
nify thereby Divine wisdom, called it ’A@mva, as 
Gov vonow, the understanding of God, or the know- 
ledge of Divine things—as if the word had: been 
at first Ocovdn, and thence afterward transformed 
into ‘A@mva.—But being not fully satisfied himself 
with this etymology, he afterward attempts ano- 
ther, deriving the word from vonoe ev ro: 70a, 
knowledge concerning manners, or practical 
knowledge—as if it had been at first "HOoven, and 
from thence changed into ’A@nva.—Others of the 
Greeks have deduced this word.areé row ape, be- 
cause it is the property of wisdom, to collect alk 
into one, supposing that it’ was at: first ‘Abgnva. 

Others would fetch it from @nAvc and alpha pri- 
vative, because Minerva, or wisdom, though she 
be a goddess, yet hath nothing of feminine imper- 
fection : in ber. Others again would etymologize it, . 


* P. 267. 
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amd Tov py Tepuxévat OjvecOa at UrorarreoOa: TI} apeTi, 
because virtue or wisdom is of such a noble and 
generous temper, as that 1t scorns to subject itself 
toany base and unworthy servitude. Lastly, others 
would derive it, aro rov aiftpoc, afirming it to have 
been at first AtQspoveta.” From all which uncer- 
tainty of the Greeks concerning the etymon of this 
word ’A@nva, and from the frivolousness or forced- 
ness of these conjectures, we may rather conclude 
that it was not originally Greekish, but exotical, 
and probably, according to Herodotus, Egyptian. 
Wherefore let us try, whether or no we can find 
any Egyptian word, from whence this *A@na 
might be derived. Platoin his Timeus,” making 
mention of Sais, a city in Egypt, where Solon 
sometimes sojourned, tells us, of rie TéAEwe Oede 
aoynyo¢ tory, Aiyumriott piv rovvoua Nxtf, “EAAnviart 88, 
We 6 éxeivwv Adyoc, AOnva, that the president or tutelar 
God of that city was called in the Egyptian lan- 
guage Neith, but in the Greeks, as tne same 
Egyptians affirm, ‘A@nvaa—Now, why might not 
this very Egyptian word Neith, by an easy inver- 
sion, have beet at first turned into Thien, or Onv, 
(men commonly pronouncing exotic words ill- 
favouredly) and then by additional alphas at the 
beginning and end, transformed into ’A@nva? This 
seems much more probable than either Plato’s 
Gzovon, Or Hovon, or any other of those Greek 
etymologies beforementioned. And as the Greeks 
thus derived the names of many of their gods from 
the Egyptians, so do the Latins seem to have’ 
done the like, from this one instance of the word 


*Vide Phornut. m Libro de Natur. Deor. Cap. xx. p- 185-intey 
Seriptor. Mytholog. 4 Tho. Gale editos, 
bP 524. Oper. 
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Neptune; which though Varro* would deditce a 
nubendo, as ifit had been Nuptunus, because the 
sea covers and hides the land, and Scaliger with 
others, azo rov virrev, from washing—this being 
the chief use of water; yet as the learned Bo- 
chart” hath observed, it may with greater probabi- 
lity be derived from the Egyptian word Nephthus, 
Plutarch telling us,° dre Né¢@uv karotor tig yg ra 
EoxaTa Kai wapdp.a Kal Yavovra tig SaXdoonc, that the 
Egyptians called the maritime parts of land, or 
such as border upon the sea, Nephthus.— Which 
conjecture may be further confirmed from what 
the same Plutarch elsewhere’ writes, that as Isis 
was the wife of Osiris, so the wife of Typhon was 
called Nephthus. From whence one might col- 
lect, that as Isis was taken sometimes for the earth, 
or the goddess presiding over it, so Nephthus was 
the goddess of the sea. To which may be far- 
ther added out of the same writer, that Nephthus 
was sometimes called by the Egyptians "Agpodirn, 
or Venus, probably because Venus is said to have 
risen out of the sea. But whatever may be 
thought of these etymological conjectures, certain 
it is, that no nationin the world was ever accounted 
by the Pagans more devout, religious and super- 
stitious, than the Egyptians, and consequently 
none was more polytheistical and idolatrous. Iso- 
crates, in his praise of Busiris, gives them a high 
encomium for their sanctity ; and Herodotus* af- 
firmeth of them, that they were OroceBiee tepicawes 
EOVTEC podtora TAvTwy avfowTwv, exceedingly nrore 

* Vide Vossium de Origine et Progressu Idololatnz, hb. 1. ‘cap. 
Ixxvil p. 259. 

> In Phaleg nb. i. cap. p.9, 10, et hb. 1v. cap. xxx. p. 283, 


© De Iside et Osiride, p. 366. 4 Ibid. p. 355. 
* Lib. u. cap. xxxvu. p. 102. . 
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religious and more devout worshippers of the 
Deity than all other mortals—Wherefore they 
Hecch Pr, Were highly celebrated by Apollo's ora- 
arr ex. cle, (recorded by Porphyrius) and pre- 
ferred before all other nations for teach- 
ing rightly atretvny odov pakapwy, that hard and dif- 
ficult way, that leadeth to God and happiness.— 
But m the Scripture,* Egypt is famous for her 
idols, and for her spiritual whoredoms and: fornt- 
cations; to denote the uncleanness whereof she 
is sometimes joined with Sodom. For the Egyp- 
tians, besides all those other gods, that were 
worshipped by the Greeks and other barbarians ; 
besides the stars, demons and heroes; and those 
artificial gods, which they boasted so much of 
their power of making, viz. animated statues ; 
and this peculiar intoxication of their own, which 
rendered them infamous and ridiculous even 
amongst all the other Pagans, that they worship- 
ped brute animals also, in one sense or other ; 


Quis nescit, Volusi Bithyrice, qualia demens 
Jay. Sat. 15. iigyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hzec, illa pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin. 


Concerning which Origen against Celsus thus 

. Q > f , 3 ‘ 

Lib mi p.121. writeth 9 ap oc eda EV EOTL Aauroa 

vo te Teuévn, kat adaon, Kat TooTvAaiwy peyeOn Te 

are no r- 

gen’s, but Kal KaAAN Kal vew Bavpactot, Kal oKnval mepug 
Celsus’s | c ’ \ - } ! 

reonpavor, Kat Oonoxetar para Seiotdatuovec 

Kal pvornowridec’ 76m OF ELOLOVTL, Kal évdoTéow yevouivey, 

Pewozirat TPOGKUVOUHEVOS aidovpoc, 7 TiOnKoc, 7 KpoKOSeoC, 

4 teayoc, } Kiwy' To him, that cometh to be a 

spectator of the Egyptian worship, there first 


offer themselves to his view most splendid and 


2 Revelat. x1. 8. 
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stately temples, sumptuously adorned together 
with solemn groves, and many pompous rites 
and mystical ceremonies; but as soon as he 
enters in, he perceives, that it was either a cat, 
or an ape, a crocodile, or a goat, or a dog, that 
was the object of this religious worship.— 

But notwithstanding this multifarious Poly- 
theism and idolatry of these Egyptians, that they 
did nevertheless acknowledge one supreme and 
universal Numen, may first be probably collected 
from that fame, which they had anciently over 
the whole world for their wisdom. The Egyp- 
tians are ‘called by the Elei in Herodotus, ?* 
copdraro: avboaruv, the wisest of men;—and it is a 
commendation, that is given to one ° in the same 
writer, that he excelled the Egyptians in wisdom, 
who excelled all other mortals. Thus it is set 
down in the: Scripture for Moses’s encomium, 
that. he was “ learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ;”* and the trariscendency_ef Solomon’s 
wisdom is likewise thus expressed by the writer of 
the Book of Kings,* that 1t excelled “ the wisdom 
of all the children of the east country, and all 
the wisdom of Egypt.” Where by the children 
of the east are chiefly meant the Persian magi, 
and the Chaldeans; and there seems to be a 
climax here, that Solomon’s wisdom did not only 
excel the wisdom of the magi, and of the Chal- 
deans, but also that of the Egyptians themselves. 
From whence it appears, that in Solomon’s time 
Egypt was the chief school of hterature in the 
whole world, and that the Greeks were then but 

2 Lib. i. eap. elx. p. 151. : 


> Ramsinitus, king of Egypt. Herod. hb. u. cap. exxr p. 135. 
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little or not at all taken notice of, nor had any 
considerable fame for learning. For which cause, 
we can by no means give credit to that of Philo, 
in the life of Moses,* that besides the Egyptian 
priests, learned men were sent for by Pharaoh’s 
daughter cut of Greece to instruct Moses. 
Whereas it is manifest from the Greekish monu- 
ments themselves, that for many ages after Solo- 
mon’s time, the most famous of the Greeks tra- 
yelled into Egypt to receive culture and literature, 
as Lycurgus, Solon, Thales, and many others, 
amongst whom were Pythagoras and Plato. 
Concerning the former of which [socrates writes,° 
that coming into Egypt, and being there instructed 
by the priests, he was the first that brought phi- 
losophy into Greece; and the latter of them is 
perstringed by Xenophon,* because Atytrrov jipachn 
kal tic Ilvsaydpou reparwdove codiac, not contented 
with that simple philosophy of Socrates (which 
was little else besides morality) he was in love 
with Egypt, and that monstrous wisdom of Py- 
thagoras.—Now, as it is not probable, that the 
Egyptians, who were so famous for wisdom and 
learning, should be ignorant of one supreme 
Deity, so is it no small argument to the contrary, 
that they were had in so great esteem by those 
two divine philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato. 
We grant, indeed, that after the Greeks began to: 
flourish in all manner of literature, the fame of 
the Egyptians was not only much eclipsed (so 
that we hear no more of Greeks travelling into 
Egypt upon the former account), but also that 
2 Lib. 1. p. 605. b In Encomio Busiridis, p. 450. 


* In fragmento Epistole ad A%schinem, apud Euseb. Prepar, 
Evangel, lib. xiv. cap. sii. p. 745. 
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their ardour towards the liberal sciences did by 
degrees languish and abate; so that Strabo= in 
his time could find little more in Egypt besides 
the empty houses and palaces, in which priests, 
formerly famous for astronomy and philosophy, 
had dwelt. Nevertheless, their arcane theology 
remained more or less amongst them unextinct 
to the last, as appears from what Origen, Por- 
phyrius, and Jamblichus have written concerning 
them. 

The learning of the Egyptians was either his- 
torical, or philosophical, or theological. First 
the Egyptians were famous for their historic 
learning and knowledge of antiquity, they being 
confessed in Plato ° to have had so much ancienter 
records of time than the Greeks, that the Greeks 
were but children or infants compared with them. 
They pretended to a continued and uninterrupted 
series of history from the beginning of the world 
downward, and therefore seem to have had the 
clearest and strongest persuasions of the Cosmo- 
gonia. Indeed, it cannot be denied, but that this 
tradition of the world’s beginning was at first in 
a manner universal among all nations. For con- 
cerning the Greeks and Persians we have already 
manifested the same; and as Sanchoniathon tes- 
tifieth the like concerning the Pheenicians, so 
does Strabo likewise of the Indian 
Brachmans, affirming, that they did 
agree with the Greeks in many things, and par- 
ticularly in this, gr yevyroce 6 Kéopoc Kat p0apric, that 
the: world was both made and should be de- 
stroyed.—And though Diodorus * affirm the con- 


* Lib. xvii. p. 764. > In Timeo. p, 524. 
* Lib. i. p. 83. edit. Hanov. 1604. _ 
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trary of the Chaldeans, yet we ought in reason to 
Enseb Chron, assent rather to Berosus, * in respect of 
pat his greater antiquity, who represents the 
sense of the ancient Chaldeans after this manner: 
yeviotat xodvov év w 76 wav oxdéroc Kat bowe—— Tov OF 
Bidov, dv Ata peBepunvetovat, pécov raudvra rd oxdros, 
Xwoiaa yiv kat ovpavoyv am adAfdwv, Kai scaraba tov 
kéopov—amotedéoa: 62 tov ByAov Kal Gorpa Kai jALoy Kat 
ceAjvynv cat Trove révre tAavArae §=That there was 2 
time, when all was darkness and water, but Bell 
(who ts interpreted Jupiter) cutting the darkness 
in the middle, separated the earth and heaven 
from one another, and so framed the world ; this 
Bell also producing the stars, the sun, and the 
moon, and the five planets —From which testi- 
mony of Berosus, according to the version of 
Alexander Polyhistor, by the way it appears also, 
that the ancient Chaldeans acknowledged one 
supreme Deity, the maker of the whole world, as 
they are also celebrated for this in that oracle of 
Apollo, which is cited out of Porphyry by Euse- 
bius, 


cea ce Movve: Xardator cobiny Ackyov, no” dp” “EBeaior, 


3 la 4 4 N e ~ 
c. xX. AvToyevedAoy avant cefaCoevor fear dyaic. 


Where the Chaldeans are joined with the He- 
brews, as worshipping likewise in a holy manner 
one self-existent Deity. Wherefore, if Diodorus 
were not altogether mistaken, it must be con- 
cluded, that in the latter times, the Chaldeans 
(then perhaps receiving the doctrine of Aristotle) 
did desert and abandon the tradition of their 
ancestors concerning the Cosmogonia. But the 
Egyptians, however they attributed more antiquity 


@ Apud Georg Syncell un Chronico, p. 29. 
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to the world than they ought, yet seem to have 
had a constant persuasion of the beginning of it, 
and the firmest of all other nations: they (as 
Kircher tells us *) therefore picturing Horus, or 
the world,’ as a young man beardless, not only 
to signify its constant youthful and flourishing 
vigour, but also the youngness and newness of 
its duration. Neither ought it to be suspected, 
that though the Egyptians held the world to have 
had a beginning, yet they conceived it to be made 
by chance without a God, as Anaximander, De- 
mocritus, and Epicurus afterward did; the con- 
trary thereunto being so confessed a thing, that 
Simplicius, a zealous contender for the world’s 
eternity, affirms the Mosaic history of its creation 
by God to have been nothing else but pido Aiyirno:, 
Egyptian fables.—The place is so considerable, 
that I shall here set it down in the author’s own 
language : El 8& tov twv loveatwy VOMONETNY Simpl in A- 
tvdelicvurat Aéyouta, tv apxy eroinaev 6 Sebo Tov PS" poe 
ovpavov cat tiv ynv m 8? yn tv adparoc Kai col 1. 

axataskevactoc’ Kal oxdéroc érdvw tig aBtaoou, Kal TvevuA 
Seov imedéosro irdvw TOV UdaToe. ELTA TOLHOaVTOE aUTOU To 
goo, Kat Siaywpicavrog ava Mécov TOV gwrd¢ Kal ava pécov 
Tov oKdrouc, imfyaye, Kal éxddecev 6 Sebc Td HOC husoay, 
kat ro oxdTo¢ vixra’ Kal fyévero éorrépa Kal EyévEeTO TOWl 
ypéoa pia’ el ovv TavTHY TOU xpdvov voutte yéveow rip ard 
xXpdvov, evvoeirw Ort puOuch tic tori 1 Tapddocic, Kat ars 
poswv Alyurtioy cdkucuévyn- If Grammaticus here 
mean the lawgiver of the Jews, writing thus, [In 
the beginning God made heaven .and earth, and 
the earth was invisible and unadorned, and dark- 
ness was upon the deep, and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the water ;] and then afterward when 

‘® In Oedipo A zgyntiace. 
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he had made light, and separated the light fron 
the darkness, adding, [And God called the light 
day, and the darkness night, and‘the,evening and 
the morning were the first day :] I say, if Gram- 
maticus think this to have been the first gene- 
ration and beginning of time; I would have 
him to know, that all this is but a fabulous 
tradition, and wholly drawn from Egyptian fa- 
bles.— 

As for the philosophy of the Egyptians, that 
besides their physiology, and the pure and mixed 
mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, and astro- 
nomy), they had another higher kind of philoso- 
phy also concerning incorporeal substances, ap- 
pears from hence, because they were the first 
assertors of the immortality of souls, their pre- 
existence and transmigration, from whence their 
incorporeity is necessarily inferred. Thus He- 
_ rodotus: teeta révde tov Adyou Alyéariol 
Euterp 125. , ee 

eiat of eiréutec, we avOparou Puyn abavarde tort 
TOU awpazoc O& KarapOivovroe, ¢¢ GAAO Zwov aiel yivdpuevov 
éodterax, &c. The Egyptians were the first as- 
sertors of the soul’s immortality, and of its trans- 
migration, after the death and corruption of this 
body, into the bodies of other animals succes- 
sively, viz. until it have run round through the 
whole circuit of terrestrial, marine, and volatile 
animals, after which, they say, it is to return 
again into a human body; they supposing this 
revolution or apocatastasis of souls to be made 
in no less space than that of three thousand 
years.—But whether Herodotus were rightly 
catechised and instructed in the Egyptian doc- 
irine as to this particular or no, may very’ well 
be questioned ; because the Pythagoreans, whom 


» 
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he there tacitly reprehends for arrogating the first 
invention of this to themselves, when they had 
borrowed it from the Egyptians, did represent it 
otherwise; namely, that the descent of human 
souls into these earthy bodies was first in way of 
punishment, and that their sinking lower after- 
ward into the bodies of brutes, was only to some 
a further punishment for their future degeneracy; 
but the virtuous and pious souls should after this 
life enjoy a state of happiness in celestial or spi- 
ritual bodies. And the Egyptian doctrine is re- 
presented after the same manner by Porphyrius 
in Stobceus, * as also in the Hermetic or Trisme- 
gistic writings. Moreover, Chalcidius reports, 
that Hermes Trismegist, when he was about to 
die, made an oration to this purpose: That he 
had here lived in this earthly body but an exile 
and stranger, and was now returning home to his 
own country ; so that his death ought not to be 
lamented, this hfe being rather to be accounted 
death.— Which persuasion the Indian Brachmans 
also were embued withal, whether they received 
it from the Egyptians (as they did some other 
things) or 20; rév piv 2vSdde Btov, we ay axpry Kvopévwv 
Elvat, Tov O& Sdvarov ‘yéveow sic Tov SvTwE Btov, that 
this life here is but the life of embryo’s, and that 
death {to good men] is a generation or birth into 
true life—And this may the better be guané,uxv. 
believed to have been the Egyptian doc- P 71> 

trine, because Diedorus himself hath some pas- 
sages sounding that way; as that the Egyptians 
lamented not the death of good men, but ap- 
plauded their happiness, dc rv aidva SiargiBev péd- 


@ Eclog. Phys. hb. 11. cap. vu. p 200. 
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Aovreg ka déov pera Tov evocBav, as being to live ever 

in the other world with the pious.—How- 
Donicia vr ever, it being certain from this Egyptian 
ak doctrine of pre-existence and transmi- 

gration, that the Egyptians did assert 
the soul’s incorporeity, it cannot reasonably be 
doubted, but that they acknowledged also an 
incorporeal Deity. The objection against which, 
from what Porphyrius writeth concerning Che- 
remon, will be answered afterward. 

We come in the last place to the theology of 
the Egyptians. Now it is certain, that the 
Egyptians besides their vulgar and fabulous theo- 
logy (which is for the most part that which Dio- 
dorus Siculus* describes) had another arégpnros - 
Seodoyfa, arcane and recondite theology—that was 
concealed from the vulgar, and communicated 
only to the kings, and such priests and others, as 
were thought capable thereof; these two theolo- 
gies of theirs differmg, as Aristotle’s Exoterics 
and Acroamatics. Thus much is plainly declared 
by Origen, whose very name was Egyptian, it 
being interpreted Horo-genitus (which Horus was 
an Egyptian God), upon occasion of 
Celsus’s boasting that he thoroughly 
understood all that belonged to Christianity : 
«« Celsus (saith he) seemeth here to me to do just 
as if a man travelling into Egypt, where the wise 
men of the Egyptians, according to their country- 
learning, philosophize much about those things, 
that are accounted by them Divine, whilst the 
idiots in the mean time hearing only certain fables, 
which they know not the meaning of, are very 
much pleased therewith: Celsus, I say, doth as 

® Lib. 1. p. 33. 
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if such a sojourner in Egypt, who had conversed 
only with those idiots, and not been at all in- 
structed by any of the priests in their arcane and 
recondite mysteries, should boast, that he knew 
all that belonged to the Egyptian theology.” 
Where the same Origen also adds, that this was 
not a thing proper neither to the Egyptians only 
to have such an arcane and true theology, distinct 
from their vulgar and fabulous one, but common 
with them to the Persians, Syrians, and other 
Barbarian Pagans; @ 82 erov mept Alyurriwy copay re 
kat idwwrev Suvaroy etrety cal wept Tepodv, &C. What 
we have now affirmed (saith he) concerning the 
difference betwixt the wise men and the idiots 
amongst the Egyptians, the same may be said 
also of the Persians, amongst whom the religious 
rites are performed rationally by those, that are 
ingenious, whilst the superficial vulgar look no 
further in the observation of them, than the, ex- 
ternal symbol or ceremony. And the same is 
true likewise concerning the Syrians and Indians, 
and all those other nations, who have, besides 
their religious fables, a learning and doctrme.— 
Neither can it be dissembled, that Origen in this 
place plainly intimates the same also concerning 
Christianity itself; namely, that besides the out- 
side and exterior cortex of it (in which notwith- 
standing there is nothmg fabulous) communicated 
to all, there was a more arcane and recondite 
doctrine belonging thereunto, which all were not 
alike ‘capable of ; he elsewhere observing this to 
be that wisdom, that St. Paul spake amongst the 
perfect. From whence he concludes, that Celsus 
vainly boasted, wavra yép oi8a, for I know all thing: 
belonging to Christianity—when he was a‘ 
12 
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quainted only with the exterior surface of it. 
But concerning the Egyptians, this was a thing 
tnost notorious and observed by sundry other 
writers; as, for example, Clemens of Alexandria, 
a man also well acquainted with the affairs of 
Strom ly 0 egypt; Atyérrio: ov roig emirvxovc: Ta Tapa 
p 508 opiow averifevto pvorhoia, ovee pry BeSHdrore 
ryv tov Oelwy cidnow eLipeooy, axx 7 jLOVvOLC ¥é roic péA- 
Aovew emt tHv BactAciay moottvat, Kat twy lepéwy TOIG KoOL~ 
Pstow glvat-SOKYLwTaToUC, aio TE THC TOONS, Kal Tne Tat 
Seiac, kal rov yévouc. The Egyptians do not reveal 
their religious mysteries promiscuously to all, nor 
communicate the knowledge of Divine things to 
the profane, but only to those, who are to succeed 
in the kingdom, and to such of the priests, as are 
judged most fitly qualified for the same, upon 
account both of their birth and education.— With 
which agreeth also the testimony of Plutarch, he 
adding a further confirmation thereof from the 
Dels et Os Egyptian sphinges 10k pay ov aTrobeost'y- 
hae pévoc [Bactreve] evOve éylvero Tay tepiwy, Kal 
pLETELYE Tne pirocoptac ETLKEK PULLLEVNC Ta woAAa pvGore Ket 
Adore, auuopac tupacerc THC aAnOetac Kat Stadacete zy ovew™ 
WOTTED apéAc Kal TapadnAovat aurot 70 TOV igowY Tac 
apiyyac ETLELKMC LOTAVTEC, we aiviyuarwon sodiav Tne Oso- 
-Aoyiag avrwv zyovonc. When amongst the Egypt- 
aus there is any king chosen out of the military 
order, he is forthwith brought to the priests, and 
by them instructed im that arcane theology, which 
conceals mysterious truths under obscure fables 
and allegories. Wherefore they place sphinges 
.before their temples, to signify, that their theo- 
logy contained a certain arcane and.enigmatical 
wisdom in 1t.—And this meaning of the sphinges 
in the Keyptian temples 1s confirmed likewise by 
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Clemens Alexandrinus,* Sa rovrd ro: kot Atyurrior 
00 TwWY Leow Tac opiyyac \pvovrat, we alviyuaT doug 
Trou TE Oeou Aoyou, Kal asapoue OvToc" Therefore do 
the Egyptians place sphinges before their tem- 
ples, to declare thereby, that the doctrine con- 
cerning God is enigmatical and obscure.—Not- 
withstanding which, we acknowledge, that the 
same Clemens gives another interpretation also 
of these sphinges, or conjecture concerning them, 
which may not be unworthy to be here read; raya 
S Kat ore pirety re Set Kai poetoOar 79 Osiov’ ayarav piv 
we TOOonvEc Kal evpevic roig oolowc, Sedtévar Of we amrapat- 
<nTwWe SiKaLov TOIC avoctose, Byptov yao Ouoy KGL avOowzroy 
7 opty& awiocerat tnv axova’ But perhaps the mean,- 
ing of those Egyptian sphinges might be also to 
signify, that the Deity ought both to be loved 
and feared; to be loved as benign and propitious 
to the holy, but to be feared as inexorably just to 
the impious, the sphinx being made up of the 
image both of a man and a lion.—Moreover, be- 
sides these sphinges, the Egyptians had also 
Harpocrates and sigalions in their temples, which 
are thus described by the poet ;° 


Quique premunt vocem, digitoque silentia suadent : 


they being the statues of young men pressing their 
lips with their finger. The meaning of pets et 
which Harpocrates ts thus expressed by 0 
Plutarch: rov & Aproxparny, oy Oeov areAn Kal vaT}oU, 
adda TOU EOL t Ocwy € ev avilpwrrore Aovyou veapov Kal drehoug 
KG i aBiapQowrou mpoerarqy Kay TWPEOVICTHY, 810 Tw orp uate 
Tov SaxTvAoY = EXEL TOOBKEIUEVOY, exeuv0iac Kal ouTrns qrup- 
Bodrov. The Harpocrates of the Egyptians is not 
to be taken for an imperfect and infant God, but 


* Stromat. jib. v, cap. iv. p. G64 -* ».Qaid. Metam. lib. 1x, 
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for the president of men’s speech concerning the 
gods, that is but imperfect, balbutient and inarti- 
culate, and the regulator or corrector of the 
same; his finger upon his mouth being a symbol 
of silence and taciturnity.—It is very true, that 
some Christians have made another interpretation 
of this Egyptian Harpocrates, as 1f the meaning 
of ithad been this: that the gods of the Egyptians 
had been all of them really nothing else but 
mortal men, but that this was a secret, that was 
to be concealed from the vulgar. Which conceit, 
however it be witty, yet itis devoid of truth; and 
doubtless the meaning of those Egyptian Harpo- 
crates was no other than this, that either the su- 
preme and incomprehensible Deity was to be 
adored with silence, or nut spoken of without 
much caution and circumspection; or else that 
the arcane mysteries of theology were not to be 
promiscuously communicated, but concealed from 
the profane vulgar. Which same thing seems to 
have been also signified by that yearly feast kept 
by the Egyptians 1n honour of Thoth or Hermes, 
when the priests eating honey and figs pronounced 
those words, yAved 4 adnfeaa, truth 1s sweet—as 
also by that amulet, which Isis was fabled to have 
worn about her, the mterpretation whereof was 
éyvn adnfrc,* true speech. 

This aéppnrog Seodoyla, this arcane and recon- 
dite theology of the Egyptians, was concealed 
from the vulgar two manner of ways, by fables 
or allegories, and by symbols or hieroglyphics. 
‘Eusebius informs us, that Porphyrius wrote a 
book Tlept rig GAAnyopoupiévng “EAAQvwy cal Alyutriov 
QeoAoytac, concerning the allegorical theology both 

* De Iside et Osinde, p 378 
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of the Greeks and Egyptians.—And here by the 
way we may observe, that this business of alle- 
gorizing in matters of religion had not its frst 
and only rise amongst the Christians, but was .a 
thing very much in use among the Pagan theo- 
logers also: and therefore Celsus in Origen‘ 
commends some of the Christians for this, that 
they could allegorize ingeniously and handsomely. 
It is well known, how both Plutarch ® and Syne- 
sius® allegorized those Egyptian fables of Isis 
and Osiris, the one to a philosophical, the other 
to a political sense. And the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, which were figures not answering to sounds 
or words, but immediately representing the ob- 
jects and conceptions of the mind, were chiefly 
made use of by them to this purpose, to express 
the mysteries of their religion and theology, so 
as that they might be concealed from the pro- 
fane vulgar. For which cause the hieroglyphic 
learning of the Egyptians is commonly taken for 
one and the same thing with their arcane theo- 
logy, or metaphysics. And this the author of 
the questions and answers ad Orthodoxos® tells 
us was anciently had in much greater esteem 
amongst the Egyptians, than all their other learu- 
ing; and that therefore Moses was as well in- 
structed in this hieroglyphic learning and meta- 
physical theology of theirs, as in their mathema- 
tics. And, for our parts, we doubt not, but that 

the Mensa Isiaca lately published, containing so 

many strange and uncouth hieroglyphics in .it, 

was somethin g of this aréppnroe Acodoyta, this arcane 


* Lib. i. p. 14. edit. Cantab. » De Iside et Dabs 
© De Providentia, p. 89. oper. 
* Inter Justini Martyris Opera,.Queestion. et Respon KKV pe 406, 
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theology of the Egyptians, and not mere history, 
as some imagine; though the late confident Oedi- 
pus seems to arrogate too much to himself, in 
pretending to such a certain and exact interpreta- 
tion of it. Now as it is reasonable to think, that 
in all those Pagan nations, where there was ano- 
ther theology besides the vulgar, the principal 
part thereof was the doctrine of one supreme and 
universal Deity, the Maker of the whole world ; 
so can it not well be conceived, what this aépn70¢ 
aud ardppyroc and aivyparéédye Seodoyta, this arcane, 
and mysterious, and enigmatic theology of the 
Egyptians, so much talked of, should be other 
than a kind of metaphysics concerning God, as 
one perfect incorporeal Being, the original of all 
things. 

We know nothing of any moment, that can be 
objected against this, save only that, which Por- 
phyrius, in his Epistle to Anebo, an Egyptian 
Pr.Ey.hb priest, writeth concerning Cheremon:* 
Il. © 1V, Xaipnuwy piv yao, xat of dAAol, ovd GAAo 7h 
700 THY OowLEvwY KdouwY TyoUVTaL, vy apyy Adywr riO{pevac 
Tove Aiyurriwv, ovd adAdove Seodc, mA}v tev wAAaVYTOV 
Aeyouévwv, Kat TwWY cupTAnoObvTWY Tov CZwdiaxdv, Ke, 
Cheremon and others acknowledge nothing be- 
fore this visible and corporeal world, alleging 
for the countenance of their opinion such of the 
Egyptians, as talk of no other gods but the 
planets, and those stars, that fill up the zodiac, 
or rise together with them, their decans, and ho- 
‘roscopes, and robust princes, as they call them : 
whose names are also inserted into their alma- 
nacks or ephemerides, together with the times of 


* This Epistle is prefixed to Jambhchus de Mystenus 4Egyptior. 
pubhshed at Oxford by Dr. T. Gale. 
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tlieir risings and settings, and the prognostics or 
significations of future events for them. For he 
observed, that those Egyptians, who made the 
sun the demiurgus or architect of the world, in- 
terpreted the stories of Isis and Osiris, and alk 
those other religious fables, into nothing but stars, 
and planets, and the river Nile, cat oAwe ravra etc ra 
$uoika, Kat oveev €tc aowparove Kat Cwoae ovoiac EOUNVEVELY, 
and referred all things universally into natural or 
inanimate, nothing into incorporeal and living sub- 
stances.— Which passage of Porphyrius concern- 
ing Gheremon, we confess, Eusebius lays great 
stress upon, endeavouring to make advantage of 
it, first against the Egyptians, and then against 
the Greeks and other Pagans, as derivmg their 
religion and theology from them: ‘‘It is manifest 
from hence, (saith he) that the very arcane theo- 
logy of the Egyptians deified nothing but stars 
and planets, and acknowledged no incorporeal 
principle or demiurgic reason as the cause of this 
universe, but only the visiblesun.” And then he 
concludes in this manner: “See now what is be- 
come of this arcane theology of the Egyptians, 
that deifies nothing but senseless matter or dead 
inanimate bodies.” But it 1s well known, that 
Eusebius took all advantages possible, to repre 
sent the Pagans to the worst, and render their 
theelogy ridiculous and absurd; nevertheless what 
he here urgeth against the Egyptians, is the less 
valuable, because himself plainly contradicts it 
elsewhere, declaring, that the Egyptians acknow- 
ledged a demiurgic reason and intellectual archt- 
tect of the worid, which consequently was the 
maker of the sun; and confessing the.same of the 
other Pagans a Now to affirm, that the Egypt- 
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tans acknowledged no other deity than inaniniate 
matter and the senseless corporeal world, is not 
only to deny that they had any aTToppnroc Qeodoyias 
any arcane theology at all (which yet hath been 
sufficiently proved) but also to render them abso- 
lute Atheists. Forif this be not Atheism, to ac- 
knowledge no other deity besides dead and sense- 
less matter, then the word hath no signification. 
Cheremon indeed seems to impute this opinion 
(not to all the Egyptians) but to some of them; 
and it is very possible, that there might be 
some Atheists amongst the Egyptians also, as 
well as amongst the Greeks and their philosophers. 
And doubtless this Cheremon himself was a kind 
of astrological Atheist; for which cause we con- 
clude, thatit was not Cheremon the Stoic, from 
whom notwithstanding Porphyrius in his book of 
Abstinence citeth certain other things concerning 
the Egyptians; but either that Charemon, whom 
Strabo made use of in Egypt, or else some other 
of that name. But that there ever was or can 
be any such religious Atheists, as Eusebius with 
some others Imagine, who though acknowledging 
no Deity, besides dead and senseless matter, not- 
withstanding devoutly courtand worship the same, 
constantly invoking it andimploring its assistance, 
as expecting great benefit to themselves thereby ; 
this we confess is such a thing, as we have not 
faith enough to believe, it being a sottishness and 
contradictious nonsense, that is not incident to 
human nature. Neither can we doubt, but that 
all the devout Pagans acknowledged some living 
and understanding deities or other; nor easily 
believe, that they ever worshipped any inanimate 
or senseless bodies, otherwise than as some way 
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referring to the same, or as images and symbols 
ofthem. Butas for that passage in Porphyrius’s 
Epistle concerning Cheremon, where he only 
propounds doubts to Anebo, the Egyptian priest, 
as desiring further information from him concern- 
ing them, Jamblichus hath given us a full answer 
to it, under the person of Abammo, another Egyp- 
tian priest, which notwithstanding hath not hi- 
therto been at all taken notice of, because Fici- 
nus and Scutellius, not understanding the word 
Cheremon to bea proper name, ridiculously turned 
it in their translations, optarem and gauderem, 
thereby also perverting the whole sense. The 
words tn the Greek MS. (now in the hands of my 
learned friend Mr.Gale) run thus:* Xatpnuwy & cat 
oiriwec aAAot Tov TEOL TOV KOG(LOV amrovTat TOWTWV aiTlwy, 
Tac TeAgvraiac apyac eEn-youvrat, doou Te TOVE TAaVITac, Kat 
rov Zwouakov, rove ot Sexavovc, Kal WoosKOTOUC, Kal TovC 
Ae-youévoug ‘KpaTaiove nyswovac Tapadloouet, Tac peptstac 
TOV qoywv diavouac avadgaivovet’ Tare év ToIG aAwEviKLaKOIC 
wEpoc TL Boaytrarov mepiéyer TOV Eouacwr diatatewv; Kat 
ra rept aorépwy | 7 pasewy, 7 Kprypewn, 7 sednuyc avénoewrv, 
7 BELWTEWD Ev TolCc EX arou eye TV ev Avyurrrtots aittoAo- 
we gow TE OU Aéyovaw iva TavTa Avyuarioy, ada 
Kal THY THe Wuyne Zwnv, Kal Thy votoay a7r0 TNC HUaewE 
diakpivovew" ovK emt Tov wavtog povov, dAda Kal ed 
nuwv, vouv te Kat Aoyov TpocTHoapevor Kal’ EavTOvC 
dyrac, ovtwo Snuovpysicbar act td -yryvoueva. Bat 
@hzremon and those others, who pretend to write 
of the first causes of the world, declare only 
the last and lowest principles, as likewise they 
who treat of the planets, the zodiac, the de- 
cans, the horoscopes, and the’ robust princes. 
Aud those things, that are in the Egyptian alma- 


# Jamblich. de Myster. Egyptior. sect. vin. cap.iv. p- 160. 
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nack (or ephemerides) contain the least part of 
the Hermaical institutions, namely the phases and 
occultations of the stars, the increase and de- 
crease of the moon, and the like astrological 
matters; which things have the lowest place in 
the Egyptian etiology. Nor do the Egyptians 
resolve all things into (senseless) nature, but they 
distinguish both the life of the soul and the in- 
tellectual life from that of nature, and that not 
only in ourselves, but also in the universe; they 
determining mind and reason first to have ex- 
isted of themselves, and so this whole world to 
have been made. Wherefore they acknowledge 
before the heaven, and in the heaven, a livmg 
Power, and place pure mind above the world, 
as the Demiurgus and architect thereof.—From 
which testimony of Jamblichus, who was but 
little junior to Porphyrius,, and contemporary 
with Eusebius, and who had made it his bu: 
siness to inform himself thoroughly concerning 
the theology of the Egyptians, it plainly ap- 
pears, that the Egyptians did not generally sup- 
pose (as Cheremon pretended concerning some 
of them) a senseless inanimate nature to be the 
' first original of all things, but that as well m the 
world as in ourselves, they acknowledged soul 
superior to nature, and mind or intellect superior 
to soul, this being the Demiurgus of the world. 
But we shall have afterward occasion more op- 
portunely to cite other passages out of this Jam- 
blichus’s Egyptian mysteries to the same pur- 
pose. | 

Wherefore there is no pretence at all to sus- 
‘pect, that the Egyptians were universally Athejsts 
and Anarchists, such as supposed no lying un- 
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derstanding Derty, but resolved all into senseless 
matter; as the first and highest principle; but all 
the question is, whether they were not Poly- 
archists, such as asserted a multitude of under- 
standing deities, self-existent or unmade. Now, 
that monarchy was an essential part of the ar- 
cane and true theology of the Egyptians A. 
Steuchus Eugubinus, and many other learned 
men, have thought to be unquestionably evident 
from the Hermetic or Trismegistic writings, they 
taking 1t for granted, that these are all genuine 
and sincere. Whereas there is too much cause to 
suspect, that there have been some pious frauds 
practised upon these Trismegistic writings, as 
well as there were upon the Sibylline; and that 
either whole books of them have been counterfeit- 
ed by pretended Christians, or at least several spu ' 
rious and supposititious passages here and there 
inserted into some of them. Isaac Casaubon,’ 
who was the first discoverer, has taken notice of 
many such inthat first Hermetic book, entitled, 
Pcemander; some also in the fourth book, in- 
scribed Crater, and some in the thirteenth called 
the Sermon in the Mount concerning Regeneration; 
which may justly render those three whole books, 
or at least the first and last of them, to be sus- 
pected. We shall here repeat none of Casau- 
bou’s condemned passages, but add one more to 
them out of the thirteenth book, or Sermon in the 
Mount, which, however omitted by him, seems 
to be more rankly Christian than any other 5 Aéye 
fot TovTO, Tic éoTL yevectoupybce THe WadtyyéEveciag; 6 Tov 
Ozov male, avfowmog gic, OcAjuar: Oeot. Tell me. this 


: ’ 
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also, who is the cause or worker of regeneration? 
The Son of God, one man by the will of God.— 
Wherefore, though Ath. Kircherus* contend with 
much zeal for the sincerity of all these Trisme- 
gistic books; yet we must needs pronounce of 
the three forementioned, at least Pcemander pro- 
perly so called, and the Sermon in the Mount, 
that they were either wholly forged and ceunter- 
feited by some pretended Christians, or else had 
maby spurious passages inserted into them. 
Wherefore, it cannot be solidly proved from the 
Trismegistic books after this manner, as sup- 
posed to be all alike genuine and sincere, that the 
Ezyptian Pagans acknowledged one supreme and 
universal Numen: much less can the same be 
evinced from that pretended Aristotelic book, De 
secretiore parte divine sapientie secundum Aigyp- 
tios—greedily swallowed down also by Kurche- 
rus, bat unquestionably pseudepigraphous. 
Notwithstanding which, we conceive, that 
though all the Trismegistic books, that now are 
or have been formerly extant, had been forged by 
some pretended Christians, as that book of the 
arcane Egyptian wisdom was by some philoso- 


pher, and imputed to Aristotle; yet would they, | 


for all that, upon another acount, afford no in- 
considerable argument to prove, that the Egyp- 
tian Pagans asserted one supreme Deity, viz. be- 
cause every cheat and imposture must needs 
have some basis or foundation of truth to stand 
upon; there must have been something truly 
Egyptian in such counterfeit Egyptian writings, 
(and therefore this at least of one supreme Deity) 


* In Obelisco Pamphylio, p. 35, and in a fEgyptaco Class. 
Al. cap. Ui, 
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or else they could never have obtained credit at 
first, or afterwards have maintained the same. 
The rather, because these Trismegistic books 
were dispersed in those ancient times, before the 
Egyptian Paganism and their succession of priests 
were yet extinct; and, therefore had that, which 
is so much insisted upon m them, been dissonant 
from the Egyptian theology, they must needs 
have been presently exploded as mere lies and 
forgeries. Wherefore, we say again, that if all 
the Hermaic or Trismegistic books, that are now 
extant, and those to boot, which being mentioned 
in ancient fathers have been lost, as the ra yevxa, 
and the ra dfodKd, and the like, had been no- 
thing but the pious frauds and cheats of Christ- 
laps, yet must there needs have been some truth 
at the bottom to give subsistence to them ; this, at, 
least, that Hermes ‘Trismegist, or the Egyptian 
priests, in their arcane and true theology, really 
acknowledged one supreme and univeral Numen, 

‘But it does not follow, that, because some of 
these Hermaic or Trismegistic books now extant 
were counterfeit or supposititious, that therefore 
all ofthem must needs be such; and not only so, 
but those also, that are mentioned in the writings 
of ancient fathers, which are now lost. Where- 
fore, the learned Casaubon seems not to have 
reckoned or concluded well, when from the de- 
tection of forgery in two or three of those Tris- 
megistic books at most, he pronounces of them 
all universally, that they were nothing but Christ, 
ian cheats and impostures. And probably he 
was led into this mistake, by reason of his too 
securely following that vulgar error, (which yet 
had been confuted by Patricius) that all that was 
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published by Ficinus, under the name of Hermes 
Trismegist, was but one and the same book, Pe- 
mander, consisting of several chapters ; whereas 
they are all indeed so many distinct and indepen- 
dent books, whereof Pcemander is only placed 
first. However, there was no shadow of reason, 
why the Asclepius should have fallen under the 
same condemuation, nor several other books su- 
peradded by Patricius, they being unquestion- 
ably distinct from the Pcemander, and no signs 
of spuriousness or bastardy discovered in them. 
Much less ought those Trismegistic books cited 
by the fathers, and now lost, have been con- 
demned also unseen. Wherefore, notwithstand- 
ing all that Casaubon has written, there may very 
well be some Hermetic or Trismegistic books ge- 
nuine, though all of them be not such; that is, 
according to our after-declaration, there may be 
such books, as were really Egyptian, and not 
counterfeited by any Christian, though perhaps 
not written by Hermes Trismegist himself, nor 
in the Egyptian language. And as it cannot well 
be conceived, how there should have been any 
counterfeit Egyptian books, had there been none 
at all real; so that there were some real and ge- 
nuine, will perhaps be rendered probable by these 
following considerations. 

That there was anciently, amongst the Egyp- 
tians such a man as Thoth, Theuth, or Taut, 
who, together with letters, was the first inventor 
of arts and sciences, as arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and of the hieroglyphic learning, 
(therefore called by the-Greeks Hermes, and by 
the Latins Mercurius) cannot reasonably be de- 
nied ; it being a thing confirmed by general fame 
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in all ages, and by the testimonies not only of 
Sanchoniathon * a Phenician historiographer, who 
lived about the times of the Trojan war, and 
wrote a book concerning the theology of the 
Egyptians, and Manetho’s Sebennyta,’ an Egyp- 
tian priest, contemporary with Ptol. Philadel- 
phus; but also of that grave philosopher Plato, 
who is said to have sojourned thirteen years in 
Egypt, that in his Philebus‘ speaks of him as 
the first inventor of letters, (who distinguished 
betwixt vowels and consonants determining their 
several numbers) there calling him either a god 
or divine man; but in his Phedrus‘ attributeth'to 
him also the invention of arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy, together with some ludicrous re- 
creations, making him either a god or demon: 
RKxovsa rept Nabxparw tiv Aiyirrov, yevéobat Tov excl TarAaor 
riva Dewy, ov Kal Td Spveov 76 ieodv 6 Kal kaAovoLy I Biv, aurw oF 
Svopua re dafuov. elvac Ocv6- J have heard (saith he) 
that about Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one of 
the ancient Egyptian gods, to whom the bird Ibis 
was sacred, as his symbol or hieroglyphic; the 
name of which demon was Theuth.—In which 
place the philosopher subjoins also an ingenious 
dispute betwixt this Theuth, and Thamus, then 
king of Egypt, concerning the convenience and 
inconvenience of letters; the former boasting 
of that invention we uvnene Kal codlac paopakov as a 
remedy for memory, and great help to wisdom— 
but the latter contending, that it would rather 
beget oblivion, by the neglect of memory, and 
therefore was not so properly punune as vrouvycews 


* Apud Euseb. Prepar. Evang. lib. i. cap ix. p.31, 32. 
. hy Georg. pyaccum in Chron. p. 40. 
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odouaxov, a remedy for memory, as reminiscence, 
or the recovery of things forgotten—adding, that 
it would also weaken and enervate men’s natural 
faculties by slugging them, and rather beget 
Sofav coptac, than ad7Oaav, a puffy conceit and 
opinion of knowledge—by a multifarious rabble 
of indigested notions, than the truth thereof. 
Moreover, since it is certain, that the. Egyptians 
®ere famous for literature before the Greeks, they 
must of necessity have some one or more found- 
ers of learning amongst them, as the Greeks 
had: and Thoth is the only or first person cele- 
brated amongst them upon this account, in re- 
membrance of whom the first month of the year 
was called by that name. Which Thoth is gene- 
rally supposed to have lived in the times of the 
patriarchs, or considerably before Moses; -Moses 
himself being said to have been instructed in that~ 
learning, which owed its original to him. 

Again, besides this Thoth, or Theuth, who was 
called the first Hermes, the Egyptians had alse 
afterwards another eminent advancer or restorer 
of learning, who was called Searepo¢ “Epunc, the 
second Hermes—they perhaps supposing the soul 
of Thoth, or the first Hermes, to have come into 
him by transmigration ; but his proper Egyptian 
name was Siphoas, as Syncellus* out of Manetho 
toforms us: Lidwac, & Kat ‘Eoune, vioc ‘Hoaisrou, 
Siphoas, (who 1s also Hermes) the son of Vulcan. 
—This is he, who is said to have been the father of 
Tat, and to have been surnamed Totepéyoroc, Ter 
Maximus, (he being so styled by Manetho, Jam- 
blichus, and others.) And he is placed by Eu- 
sebius’ in the fiftieth year after the Israelitish 


@ In Chon p. 124. > In Chronico, p. 536. 
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Exitus, though probably somewhat too early. 
The former of these two Hermes was the inven- 
tor of arts and sciences; the latter, the restorer 
and advancer of them: the first’ wrote in hie- 
roglyphies upon pillars, 77 Swveryyun yn, (as 
the learned Valesius* conjectures it should be 
read, instead of Znoadiun*) which Syringes what 
they were, Am, Marcellinus® will instruct us. 
The second interpreted and translated those hié- 
roglyphics, composing many books in several arts 
and sciences ; the number whereof set down by 
Jamblichus* must needs be fabulous, unless it be 
understood of paragraphs or verses. Which Tris- 
megistic or Hermetic books were said to be care- 
fully preserved by the priests in the interior re- 
cesses of their temples. 

But besides the hieroglyphics written by the 
first Hermes, and the books composed by the 
second, (who was called also Trismegist) it 
cannot be doubted, but that there were many 
other books written by the Egyptian priests suc- 
cessively in several ages. And Jamblichus in- 
forms us, in the beginning of his mysteries—That 
Hermes, the God of eloquence, and president or 
patron ofall true knowledge concerning the gods, 
was formerly accounted common to all the priests, 
insomuch, that ra avrov rye sodiac evonuara auTY 
dvetiMecav, Eouov avra ra otktia ovyypdupata erovopa-. 
Govrec, they dedicated the inventions of their wis-’ 
dom to him, entitling their own books to Hermes 
Prismegist.— Now though one reason hereof 
might probably have been thought to have-been 


2 Not. ad Ammian. Marcellin. hb, xxit. p. 339. 

® Hist. lib. xxii. cap. xv. p. 339. 

° De Myster. Aagyptior. sect. viu. cap, i, p. 157, 
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this, because those books were supposed to have 
been written according to the tenor of the old Her- 
metic or Trismegistic doctrine; yet Jamblichus 
here acquaints us with the chief ground of it, 
namely this: that though Hermes was once a 
mortal man, yet he was afterwards deified by the 
Egyptians, (which is testified also by Plato) and 
made to be the tutelar god, and fautor of all arts 
and sciences, but especially theology; by whose 
inspiration therefore alf sueh books were con- 
ceived to have been written. Nay, further, we 
may observe, that m some of the Hermaic or 
Trismegistic books now extant, Hermes is some- 
times put for the Divine wisdom or understanding 
itself. And now we see the true reason, why 
there have been many books called Hermetical 
and Trismegistical ; some of which, notwithstand- 
ing, cannot possibly be conceived to have been 
of such great antiquity, nor written by Hermes 
Trismegist himself, viz. because it was customary 
with the Egyptian priests to entitle their own phi- 
losophic and theologic books to Hermes. ~More- 
over, it is very probable, that several of the beoks 
of the Egyptian priest of latter times were not 
origmally written in the Egyptian language, but 
the Greek ; because, at least from the Ptolemaic 
kings downward, Greek was become very fami- 
har to all the learned Egyptians, and in a manner 
vulgarly spoken, as may appear from those yery 
words, Hermes, Trismegist, and the like, so com- 
monly used by them, together with the ‘proper 
mames of places; and because the Coptic lan- _ 
guage to this very day hath more of Greek than 
Egyptian words in it; nay, Plutarch ventures to 
etymologize those old Egyptian names, Isis, Osi- 
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ris, Horus and Typhon, from the Greek, as if the 
Egyptians had been anciently well acquainted 
with that language. 

Now, that some of those ancient Hermaic 
books, written by Hermes Trismegist himself, or 
believed to be such by the Egyptians, and kept 
in the custody of their priests, were still in being, 
and extant amongst them, after the times of 
Christianity, seems to be unquestionable from the 
testimony of that pious and learned father, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, he giving this par- gtom 6. p. 
ticular account of them, after the men- ._ %%. 

eae ; Pie . ‘ [cap.1v. P- 

tioning of their opinion concerning the 757. edit. 

transmigration of souls: “The Egyp- °°” 

tians follow a certain peculiar philosophy of their 
own, which may be best declared by setting down 
the order of their religious procession. First, 
therefore, goes the precentor, carrying two of 
Hermes’s books along with him; the one of 
which contains the hymns of the geds, the other 
directions for the kingly office. After him follows 
the horoscopus, who is particularly instructed 
in Hermes’s astrological books, which are four.. 
Then succeeds the hierogrammateus, or sacred 
scribe, with feathers upon his head, anda book 
and rule in his hands, to whom it belongeth to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the hieroglyphics, as 
also with cosmography, geography, the order of 
the sun and moon and five planets, the choro- 
graphy of Egypt, and description of Nile. In 
the next place cometh the stolistes, who is to -be 
thoroughly instructed in those ten books, which 
treat concerning the honour of the gods, the 
Egyptian worship, sacrifices, first-fruits, prayers, 
pomps, and festivals. And last of al] marcheth 
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the prophet, who is president of the temple and 
sacred things, and ought to be thoroughly versed 
in those other ten books called sacerdotal, con- 
cerning laws, the gods, and the whole discipline 
of the priests. Wherefore, amongst the books 
of Hermes, there are forty-two accounted most 
necessary; of which thirty-six, containing all 
the Egyptian philosophy, were to be learned by 
those particular orders beforementioned ; but 
the other six, treating of medicinal things, by the 
pastophori.—From which place we understand, 
that at least forty-two books of the ancient 
Hermes Trismegist, or such reputed by the Egyp- 
tians, were still extant in the time of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, about two hundred years after the 
Christian epocha. 

Furthermore, that there were certain books 
really Egyptian, and called Hermaical or Trisme- 
gistical, (whether written by the ancient Hermes 
Trismegist himself, or by other Egyptian priests of 
latter times, according to the tenor of his doctrine, 
and only entitled to him) which, after the times 
of Christianity, began to be taken notice of by 
other nations, the Greeks and Latins, seems pro- 
bable from hence, because such books are not 
only mentioned and acknowledged by Christian 
writers and fathers, but also by Pagans and philo- 
P 374. sophers. In Plutarch’s discourse DeIside 
[p 875} et Osiride, we read thus of them: "Ev 33 
Tate ‘Eopov At yoneae PiSroes, lorogoue yeyoapba, aept 
TwWY spay évopndrwy, OTL THY MeV eTl THC TOU HALOU TEppooac 
rerayévay Svvapiv, © Qoov, “EAAnvec 82 “AroAAwva kadouor, 
THY Of ETL TOU TVEVLATOC, OL pev “Oorow, ol oé Zapamw, ot os 
Zeb Aryrrori* In the books called Hermes’s, or 
Hermaical, it 1s reported to have been written con- 
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cerning sacred names, thatthe power appointed to 
preside over the motion of the sun is called by the 
Egyptians Horus (as by the Greeks Apollo) and 
that, which presides over the air and wind, is called 
by some Osiris, by others Sarapis, and by others 
Sothi, inthe Egyptian language.—Now these sa- 
cred namesin Plutarch seem to be several names of 
God ; and therefore, whether these Hermaic books 
of his were the same with those in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, such as were supposed by the Egyp- 
tians to have been written by Hermes Trismegist 
himself, or other books written by Egyptian 
priests, according to the tenor of this doctrine ; 
we may by the way observe, that, according to 
the Hermaical or Trismegistic doctrine, one and 
the same Deity was worshipped under several 
names and notions, according to its several pow- 
ers and virtues, manifested in the world; which 
is a thing afterwards more to be insisted on. 
Moreover, it hath been generally believed, that 
L. Apuleius Madaurensis, an eminent Platonic 
philosopher, and zealous assertor of Paganism, 
was the translator of the Asclepian dialogue of 
Hermes Trismegist out of Greek into Latin; 
which therefore hath been accordingly published 
with Apuleius’s works. And Barthius affirms, 
that St. Austin does somewhere expressly impute 
this version to Apuleius; but we confess we have 
not yet met with the place. However, there 
seems to be no sufficient reason, why Colyius 
should call this into question from the style awd 
Latin. Again, itis certain, that Jamblichus doth 
not ‘only, mention these Hermaic books, under 
the name of ra gepdpueva we “Eppov, the books that 
are carried up and down as Hermes's, or vulgarly 
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imputed to him; but also vindicate them from 
the imputation of imposture. Not as if there 
were any suspicion at all of that, which Causau- 
bon is so confident of, that these Hermaic books - 
were all forged by Christians; but because some 
might then possibly imagine them to have been 
counterfeited by philosophers; wherefore it will 
be convenient here to set down the whole passage 
of Jamblichus* concerning it, as it is in the Greek 
MS. Seukaunlévrwy obv ToUTwy olTwE, Kal TWY éVv TOIC ovy- 
ypamuaow oc Afye. ewirervynkévat, cagne Eoriy 7 Siadvoic? 
Ta per yao gepopueva, we “Epuov, Eopaixag mepityer dotac, 
cL Kal TH TOV dtdocodwy yAurrn mToAXaki¢ yontat’ peTa- 
yéyparrat yao avo THe Avyuatiac yAurrne UT avoowy 
ptdocopiac ovk aTrEiows EY OUTWY. Xarpywy dz, &c. 

These things being thus discussed and determined, 

the solution of that difficulty, from those books 
which Porphyrius saith he met withal, (namely the 
Hermaics, and those writings of Cheremon) will be 
clear and easy. For the books vulgarly imputed 
to Hermes do really contain the Hermaic opi- 
nions and doctrines in them, although they often 
speak the language of philosophers; the reason 
whereof is, because they were translated out of 
the Egyptian tongne by men not unacquainted 
with philosophy. But Cheremon and those others, 
&c.— Where it is first observable, that Jambli- 
chus doth not affirm these Hermaic books to have 
been written by Hermes Trismegist himself, he 
calling them only ra g¢epdyeva we ‘Epuov, the books 
that were earried about as Hermes’s.— But that 
which he affirmeth of them is this, that they did 
really contain the Hermaical opinions, and de, 


* Sect. vin. cap. iv p. 160. edit. Gale. 
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rive their original from Egypt.—Again, whereas 
some inight then possibly suspect, that these 
Hermaic books had been counterfeited by Greek 
philosophers, and contained nothing but the 
Greek learning in them, because they speak so 
much the philosophic language ; Jamblichus gives 
an account of this also, that the reason hereof 
was because they were translated out of the 
Egyptian language by men skilled in the Greek: 
philosophy—who therefore added something of 
their own phrase and notion to them. It is true, 
indeed, that most of these Hermaic books, which 
now we have, seem to have been written origin- 
ally in Greek; notwithstanding which, others 
of them, and particularly those that are now lost, 
as ra Teva, and the like, mght, as Jamblichus 
here affirmeth, have been translated out of the 
Egyptian tongue, but by their translators disguised 
with philosophic language, and other Grecanic 
things intermixed with them. Moreover, from the 
forecited passage of Jamblichus we may clearly 
collect, that Porphyrius in his epistle to Anebo, 
the Egyptian priest (of which epistle there are 
only some small fragments left*) did also make 
mention of these Hermaic writings; and whereas 
he found the writings of Cheremon to be contra- 
dictious to them, therefore desired to be resolved 
by that Egyptian priest, whether the doctrine of 
those Hermaic books were genuine and truly 
Egyptian orno. Now, Jamblichus imhis answer 
here affirmeth, that the doctrine of the ancient 
Hermes, or the Egyptian theology, was as to the 
substance truly represented in those books, (vul- 


2 These fragments are prefixed a0 Dr, Gale’s edition of Jamblichns 
= Myst A&gyptior. 
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garly imputed to Hermes) but not so by Chere- 
mon. Lastly, St. Cyril of Alexandria informs 
Centra Jaii- us, that there was an edition of these 
fp ai, Hermaic or Trismegistic books (com- 
Spanhem] —_ piled together) formerly made at Athens 
under this title, ‘Eopuaka wevrecaidexa BiSXdia, fifteen 
Hermaic books.—Which Hermaics, Casaubon, 
conceiving them to have been published before 
Jamblichus’s time, took them for those Salaminiaca, 
which he found in the Latin translations of Jam- 
blichus, made by Ficinus and Scutellius ; where- 
as, indeed, he was here abused by those trans- 
lators, there being no such thing to be found in 
the Greek copy. But the word adpevixiaxd, (not 
understood by them) being turned into Salami- 
niaca, Casaubon therefore conjectured them to 
have been those Hermaic books published at 
Athens, because Salamin was not far distant from 
thence. Now, it cannot be doubted, but that 
this edition of Hermaic books at Athens was 
made by some philosopher or Pagans, and not 
by Christians ; this appearing also from the words 
of St. Cyril himself, where, having spoken of 
Moses and the agreement of Hermes with him, 
he adds, zewoinra: 62 xat rotrov pripny, év idiag ovy- 
ypapaic, 6 ovurefexwoc ’AOhvyo ra ewixAnv “Epuaka mev- 
rixaldexa BiPAia. Of which Moses also, who com- 
piled and published the fifteen Hermaic books at 
Athens, makes mention in his own discourse— 
(annexed thereunto.) For thus we conceive that 
place is to be understood, that the Pagan pub- 
lisher of the Hermaic books himself took notice 
of some agreement, that was betwixt Moses and - 


4 Exercit, I, in Bayon Aunal. p 55, 
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Hermes. But here it is to be noted, that because 
Hermes and the Hermaic books were in such 
great credit, not only among the Christians, but 
also the Greek and Latin Pagans, therefore were 
there some counterfeit writings obtruded also un- 
der that specious title; such as that ancient bo- 
tanic book mentioned by Galen, and those Christ- 
ian forgeries of later times, the Poemander and 
Sermon on the Mount; which being not cited by 
any ancient father or writer, were both of them 
doubtless later than Jamblichus, who discovers 
no suspicion of any Christian forgeries in this 
kind. 

But Casaubon, who contends, that all the theo- 
logic books imputed to Hermes Trismegist were 
counterfeited by Christians, affirms all the phi- 
Josophy, doctrine and learning of them (except- 
ing what only is Christian in them) to be merely 
Platonical and Grecanical, but not at all Egyp- 
tian: thence concluding, that these books were 
forged by such Christians, as were skilled in the 
Platonic or Grecanic learning. But first, it is 
here considerable, that since Pythagorism, Pla- 
tonism and the Greek learning in general was in 
great part derived from the Egyptians, it cannot 
be concluded, that whatsoever is Platonical or 
Grecanical, therefore was not Egyptian: The 
only instance, that Casaubon insists upon, is this 
dogma in the Trismegistic books, that nothing in 
the world perisheth, and that death is not the de- 
struction, but change and translation of thing's 
only—which, because he finds amongst some of 
the Greek philosophers, he resolves to be ‘pecu- 
liar to them only, and not common with the Egyp- 
tians. But since the chief design and tendency 
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of that dogma was plainly to maintain the immor- 
tality, pre-existence and transmigration of souls, 
which doctrine was unquestionably derived from 
the Egyptians; there is little reason to doubt but 
that this dogma was itself Egyptian also. And 
Pythagoras, who was the chief propagator of this 
doctrine amongst the Greeks, ovdév ove: yiyvecBar ovde 
$0cipecOat rwv ovrwr, that no real entity (in generations 
and corruptions) was made or destroyed—accord- 
ing to those Ovidian verses before cited, 


Nec perit in toto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, 
Sed vanat faciemque novat. Nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, &c. 


did in all probability derive it, together with its 
superstructure, (the pre-existence and transmt- 
gration of souls, at once from the Egyptians. But 
it is observable, that the Egyptians had also a 
peculiar ground of their own for this dogma (which 
we do not find insisted upon by the Greek 
philosophers) and it is thus expressed in the 
eighth of Fiemus’s Hermetic books or chapters ; 
£l SevTEpoc Oeog 0 Koopoc, Kat Cwov abavaroy, advvaroy éomt 
Tov aQavarov wou péooc 11 avofaverv’ mavra Stra ev TH 
Koc pipn tot Tov KOspov, pdAicta dé 0 avOpwmoc Te 
Aoyucov Cwov' If the world be a second god and 
an immortal animal, then is it impossible, that 
any part of this immortal animal should. perish 
or come to nothing; but all things in the world 
are parts of this great mundane animal, and 
chiefly man, who is a rational animal.—Which 
same notion we find also insisted on in the-As- 
clepian dialogue; ‘“ Secundum deum hunce crede, 
o Asclepi, omnia gubernantem, omniaque mun- 
dana illustrantem animalia. Si enim animal, 
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mundus, vivens, semper et fuit et est et erit, 
nihil in mundo mortale est: viventis enim uni- 
uscujusque partis, que in ipso mundo, sicut in 
uno eodemque animale semper vivente, nullus est 
mortalitatis locus.” Where though the Latin be 
a little imperfect, yet the sense is this: You are 
to believe the world, O Asclepius, to be a second 
god governing all things, and illustrating all mun- 
dane animals. Nowif the world be a living ani- 
mal, and immortal, then there is nothing mortal 
in if, there being no place for mortality as to any 
living part or member of that mundane animal, 
that always liveth.— Notwithstanding which, we 
deny not, but that though Pythagoras first de- 
rived this notion from the Egyptians, yet heand his 
followers might probably improve the same farther 
(as Plato tells us, that the Greeks generally did 
what they received from the Barbarians) namely, 
to the taking away the qualities and forms of bo- 
dies, and resolving all corporeal things into mag- 
nitude, figure and motion. But that there is in- 
deed some of the old Egyptian learning con- 
tained in these Trismegistic books now extant, 
shall'be clearly proved afterwards, when we come 
to speak of that grand mystery of the Egyptian 
theology (derived by Orpheus from them) that 
- God isall. To conclude Jamblichus’s judgment 
in this case ought without controversy to be far 
preferred before Casaubon’s, both by reason of 
his great antiquity, and his being much better 
skilled, not only in the Greek, but also the Egyp- 
tian learning; that the books imputed to Hermes 
Trismegist did ‘Epuatxac TEpley EL dokac, really con- 
tain the Hermaic opinions, though they spake 
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sometimes the language of the Greek philoso- 
phers. 

Wherefore, upon all these considerations, we 
conceive it reasonable te conclude, that though 
there have been some Hermaic beoks. counter- 
feited by Christians, since Jamblichus’s time, 
as namely the Po:mander and the Sermon on the 
‘Mount concerning Regeneration, neither of which 
is found cited by any ancient father; yet there 
were other Hermaic books, which though not 
written by Hermes Trismegist himself, nor all of 
them in the Egyptian language, but some of them 
in Greek, were truly Egyptian, and did, for the 
substance of them, contain the Hermaic doctrine. 
Such probably were those mentioned by the an- 
cient fathers, but since lost, as the rd Teva, which 
seems to have been a discourse concerning the cos- 
mogonia, and the ra diefoduKa, and the lke. And 
such also may some of these Hermaic books be, 
that are still extant; as to instance particularly, 
the Asclepian dialogue, entitled in the Greek o 
réAsiog No-yoe, the perfect oration—and in all proba- 
bility translated into Latin by Apuleius. For it. 
can hardly be imagined, that he who was so de- 
vout a Pagan, so learned a philosopher, and so 
witty a man, should be so far imposed upon by a 
counterfeit Trismegistic book, and mere Christian 
cheat, as to bestow translating upon it, and re- 
commend it to the world, as that which was ge- 
nuinely Pagan. But, however, whether Apuleius 
were the translator of this Asclepian dialogue or 
no, it is evident, that the’ spirit of it is not at all 
Christian, but rankly Pagan; one instance where- 
of we have, in its glorying of a power, that men 
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have of making gods; upon which account St. 
Austin * thought fit to concern himself in the con- 
futation of it. Moreover, it being extant and vul- 
garly known before Jamblichus’s time, it must 
needs be included in his rd gepdueva we ‘Eouov, and 
consequently receive this attestation from him, 
that it did contain not merely the Greekish, but 
the Hermaical and Egyptian doctrine. 

There are indeed some objections made against 
this, as first, from what we read in this p gov. 
dialogue, concerning the purgation of © 
the world, partly by water and partly by fire; 
‘“‘ Tunc ille Domings et pater Deus, primipotens, 
et unus gubernator mundi, intuens in mores fac- 
taque hominum, voluntate sua (que est dei benig- 
nitas) vitiis resistens, et corruptele errorem revo- 
cans, malignitatem omnem vel alluvione diluens, 
vel igne consumens, ad antiquam faciem mundum 
revocabit.”. When the world becomes thus dege- 
nerate, then that Lord and Father, the supreme 
God, and the only governor of the. world, behold- 
ing the manners and deeds of men, by his will 
(which is his benignity) always resisting vice, and 
restoring things from their degeneracy, will either 
_ wash away the malignity of’ the world by water, 
or else consume it by fire, and restore it to its an- 
cient form again.—But since we find in Julius 
Firmicus,” that there was a tradition amongst the 
_Egyptians, concernmg the apocatastasis of the 
world, partim per karaxAvopov, parti per ixripwow, 
partly by inundation and partly by conflagration 
——this objection can signify nothing. Wherefore 


* De Civitate Dei, lib. vin. cap. xxui. p. 162, tom. vii. oper. , 
> Matheseos, hb. ii, cap,1. p. 34. 
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there is another objection, that hath some more 
plausibility, from that prophecy, which we find 
in this Asclepius, concerning the overthrow of 
the Egyptian Paganism (ushered in with much 
lamentation) in these words; “ Tunc terra ista, 
sanctissima sedes delubrorum, sepulchrorum erit 
mortuorumque plenissima:” then this land of 
Egypt, formerly the most holy seat of the religi- 
ous temples of the gods, shall, be every where 
Civ D. | vq full of the sepulchres of dead men. The 
¢ xxvi.(p 166 sense whereof is thus expressed by St. 
oper-] Austin: “ Hoc videtur dolere, quod me- 
moriz martyrum nostrorum templis eorum delu- 
brisque succederent; utili, qui heclegunt, animo 
a nobis averso atque perverso, putent a Paganis 
deos cultos fuisse in templis, a nobis autem coli 
mortuos in sepulchris:” He seems to lament this, 
that the memorials of our martyrs should succeed 
in the place of their temples; that so they, who 
read this with a perverse mind, might think, that 
by the Pagans the gods were worshipped in tem- 
ples, but by us (Christians) dead men in sepul- 
chres.—Notwithstanding which, this very thing 
seems to have had its accomplishment too soon 
after, as may be gathered from these passages of 
De Cur.G a Lheodoret: Kai yep avrwy Twy Kadoupévwy 
ier pee Oeuv ty wynunv, eK THE THY aowmwv ekn- 

Aeupav (ot paptupec) ciavoiac’ ~=©09 Now the 
martyrs have utterly abolished and blotted out 
of the minds of men the memory of those, who 
were formerly called gods.—And again, rove yap 
oiKsiouc VEKPOUC 0 SearoTne avraante Tou vuETeootC Gcotc, 
Kat Touc ev ppovdouc arepnve, TOUTOIC OE TO EKELYWY aTrévetue 
-yépac, &c. Our Lord hath now brought his dead 
(that is, his martyrs) into the room and place 
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(that is, the temples) of the gods; whom he hath 
sent away empty, and bestowed their honour 
upon these his martyrs. For now instead of the 
festivals of Jupiter and Bacchus, are celebrated 
those of Peter and Paul, Thomas and Sergius, 
and other holy martyrs.— Wherefore this being so 
shrewd and plain a description in the Asclepian 
Dialogue of what really happened in the Christian 
world, it may seem suspicious, that it was rather 
a history, written after the event, than a prophecy 
before it, as it pretends to be: it very much re- 
sembling that complaint of Eunapius Sardianus 
in the life of Acdesius,* when the Christians,had 
demolished the temple of Serapis in Egypt, seiz- 
ing upon its riches and treasure, that instead of 
the gods, the monks then gave Divine honour 
to certain vile and flagitious persons deceased, 
called by the name of martyrs. Now if this be 
granted, this book must needs be counterfeit and 
supposititions. .N evertheless, St. Austin enter- 
tained no such suspicion concerning this Ascle- 
plan passage, as if 11 had been a hictory written 
after the fact, thatis, after the sepulchres and me- 
inorials of the martyrs came to be so frequented; 
he supposing this book to be unquestionably of 

greater antiquity. Wherefore he concludes -it to 
be a prophecy or prediction inade tnstinctu Jala, 
cus spiritus, by the instinct or suggestion of some 
evil spirit ; —they sadly then presaging the ruin of 
their own empire. Neither was this Asclepian 
- Dnalogue only anctenter than St. Austin, bat it js 
— cited, by. Lactantius Firmianus’ also under the 
name of 9-rédetoc Ao-yos, the perfect oration——as was, 


a Tn Vitis Sop histartim, p 8°, 85 edit! hing" | 
» Divinar. Instit. lib. iv. cap. vi. p. 418, 
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said before, and that as a thing then reputed of 
great antiquity. Wherefore, in all probability, 
this Asclepian passage was written before that 
described event had its accomplishment. And 
indeed if Antoninus the philosopher (as the fore- 
mentioned Eunapius* writes) did predict the very 
same thing, that after his decease, that magni- 
ficent temple of Serapis in Egypt, together with 
the rest, should be demolished, kat ra tepd tagove 
yernozofa, and the temples of the gods turned into 
sepulchres—why might not this Egyptian or Tris- 
megistic writer receive the like inspiration or tra- 
dition; or at least make the same conjecture? 
But there is yet another objection made against 
Lib iv.eap vi, the sincerity of this Asclepian dialogue, 
[Divin.In- from Lactantius’s citing a passage out 
strt. p. 419 18 
of it for the second person in the Trinity; 
the Son of God; Hermes in eo libro (saith Lac- 
tantius) qui o réAsog Aoyoc Inscribitur, his usus est 
verbis, 0 KUOLOC Kat 0 Tavrwv WONTNE, év Osco KaXev 
vevoutkapuer, Ere TOV SevTepov Emoince Oecv, oparcv Kat 
atoByrov (atofnrov 8é pn ov dia 0 aicbicAar avrov, wept yao 
ToUTOU OUK Zort TOTEOOV avroc atsQorro, aA ore sic atcOnow 
Uroréurre, Kal cic vouv) Emel ToUTOV éwolncs, TewTOY, Kal [O- 
vov, Kal #va, KaAog 8 Ehavy UTM, Kal awAnpnoraroc Tayrey 
rwv ayaby, mylacé te Kal Tavy epiAncev we tStov TeKov" 
Which we find in Apuleius’s Latin translation 
Colv.p.588. thus rendered:; “ Dominus et omnium 
conformator, quem recte Deum dicimus, 
ase secundum deum fecit, qui videri et sentiri pes- 
sit; quem secundum [deum] sensibilem ita dixe- 
rim, non ideo quod ipse sentiat (de hoc enim an 
ipse sentiat annon alio dicemus tempore) sed eo 
quod videntium sensus incurrit:) quoniam ergo 


2 Ubi supra, 'p 76 
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hune fecit ex se primum, et a se secundum, vi- 
susque est ei pulcher, utpote qui est ommiam bo- 
nitate plenissimus, amavit eum ut divinitatis suze 
prolem” (for so it ought to be read, and not pa- 
trem, it being roxov in the Greek). The Lord and 
Maker of all, whom we rightly call God, when 
he had made a second God, visible and sensible (I 
say, sensible, not actively, because himself hath 
sénse; for concerning this, whether he have sense 
or no, we shall speak elsewhere but passively, 
because he incurs into our senses), this being his. 
first and only production, seemed both beautiful 
to him, and most full of all-good, and therefore 
he loved him dearly as his own offspring.—Which 
Lactantius, and after him St. Austin,* under- 
standing of the perfect Word of God, or eternal 
Aoyoc, made use of it as a testimony against the 
Pagans for the confirmation of Christianity ; they 
takmg it for granted, that this Hermaic book was 
genuinely Egyptian, and did represent the doc- 
trine of the ancient Hermes Trismegist. But 
Dionysius Petavius, > and other later writers, un- 
derstanding this place in the same sense with 
Lactantius and St. Austin, have made a quite dif- 
ferent use of if, namely, to infer from thence, that 
this book was spurious and counterfeited by some 
Christian. To which we reply, first, that if this 
Hermaic writer had acknowledged an eternal Noyoes 
or Word of God, and called it a second God and. 
the Son of God, he had done no more in this 
than Philo the Jew did, who speaking of this 
same Ad-yoc expressly calls-it OEUTEPOV Ocov and i owro- 


* Vide Librnm contra quinque Heereses, cap, m, p.3, tom. viii. 
oper Append. 
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yovoy vidv Ocov, the second God and the first-begot- 
ten Son of God. Notwithstanding which, those 
writings of Philo’s are not at all suspected. And 
Origen affirms, that some of the ancient 

Hoe 44, Philosophers did the hke: “ Multi phi- 

. Josophorum veterum, unum esse deum, 

qui cuncta crearit, dixerunt ; atque in hoc con- 
sentiunt legi. Aliquanti autem hoc adjiciunt, 
quod Deus cuncta per verbum suum fecerit et 
regat, et verbum Dei sit, quo cuncta moderentur; 
in boc non solum legi, sed et evangelio quoque 
consona scribunt.” Many of the old philosophers 
(that is, all besides a few atheistic ones) have said, 
that there 1s one God who created all things, and 
these agree with the law: but some add further, 
that God made all things by his Word, and that 
it is the Word of God, by which all things are 
governed; and these write consonantly not only 
to the law, but also to the gospel.—But whether 
Philo * derived this doctrme from the Greek phi- 
losophers, or fiom Egyptians and Hermes Tris- 
megist, he being an Alexandrian, may well be a 
on. Jal Hb», Question. For St. Cyril doth indeed cite 
Bean several passages out of Hermaie writings 
then extant to this very purpose. We shall only 
set down one of them here; o KOouoc eyeL doyovra 
Eixeiuevov Snuiovpyov Aoyov Tov mavrwy Seordrov, OG per 
zKELVOY TPUTH Suvapic, a-yévnroc, anipavroc, #6 Exelvov 
mpokupaca, Kat érikerat, Kat aoye tov ot avrov on- 
puoupynbevrwy” tore 82 rob mwavreXsiov Tpoyoveg Kal 
TiXe10c Kat yovysoc viog. The world hatha governor 
set over it, that Word.of the Lord of all which 
‘was the maker of it; this is the first power 


e 


Joanms in Hammond Novy. Test. tom. i. p. 396, et Epist. Critic. vin. 
p 223. 
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after himself, uncreated, infinite, looking out from 
him, and ruling over all things that were made by 
him; this is the perfect and genuine Son of the 
first omniperfect Being.— Nevertheless the author 
of the réAaw¢ Aoyoc, or Asclepian Dialogue, in that 
forecited passage of his, by his second God, the 
son of the first, meant no such thing at all as the 
Christian Logos, or second person of the Trinity, 
but only the visible world. Which is so plain 
from the words themselves, that it is a wonder 
hew Lactantius and St. Austin could interpret 
them otherwise, he making therein a question, 
whether this second God were [actively] sen- 
sible or no. But the same is farther manifested 
from other places of that Dialogue, as this for 
example: “ Auternitatis Dominus Deus primus est, 
secundus est mundus;” The Lord of eternity is - 
the first God, but the second God ts the world.— 
And again, “‘Summus qui dicitur Deus rector 
gubernatorque sensibilis Dei, ejus qui in se com- 
plectitur omuem locum, omnemque rerum sub- 
stantiam ;” The supreme God is the governor of 
that sensible god, which contains in it all place 
and all the substance of things.—-And that this 
was indeed a part of the Hermaie or Egyptian 
theology, that the visible world animated was a 
second god, and the son of the first God, ap- 
pears also from those Hermaic books published by 
Ficinus, and vulgarly called Peemander, though 
that be only the first of them. There hath been 
one passage already cited out of the eighth book, 
Sevrepoc Bede 6 kdopoc, the world is a second'god.— 
After which followeth more-to the same purpose ; 
TpuToc yap ravTwy SvTwe, alotoc Kal ayevnroc; Kal Sryuovp- 
yoo: tov dAww oc. devrepoc 82 6 KAT EtKOVa . aUTOU 
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vr aurou YEVOMLEVOE Kai vr avrouv auveyomevoc Kal TPEPOMEVOS 
Kat aavariLouevoc WC UT Letou TaTpoc" The first God ts 
that eternal unmade maker of all things; the se- 
cond is he that is made according to the image of 
the first, which is contained, cherished, or nou- 
rished and immortalized by him, as by his own 
parent, by whom it1s madean immortal animal.— 
So again in the ninth book, zarnp o Oed¢ Tov Koopov, 
Kal o piv KOspu0¢ vioc Tou Bcov, God is the father of 
the world, and the world is the son of God.— 
And in the twelfth, o & ouuTrac Koopoc OUTOC O péyac 
Qedg kat rou petZovoc exuy, this whole world is a great 
god, and the image of a greater.— 

Asfor the other Hermetic or Trismegistic books, 
published partly by Ficinus and partly by Patri- 
clus, we cannot confidently condemn any of them 
for Christian cheats or impostures, save only the 
Peemander, and the Sermon in the Mount con- 
cerning Regeneration, the first and thirteenth of 
Ficinus’s chapters or books. Neither of which 
books is cited by any of the ancient fathers, and 
therefore may be presumed not to have. been 
extant in Jamblichus’s time, but more lately 
forged; and that probably by one and the self- 
same hand, since the writer of the latter (the 
Sermon in the Mount) makes mention of the former 
(that is, the Pcemander) in the close of it. For 
that, which Casaubon objects against the fourth 
of Ficinus’s books ‘or chapters (entitled the 
Crater,) seems not very’ considerable, it being 
questionable, whether by the Crater any such 
thing were there meant as the Christian Baptis- 
terion. Wherefore, as for all the rest of those 
Heymaic books, especially-such of- them as being 
cited by ancient fathers, may be presumed ‘to 
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have been extant before Jamblichus’s time; we 
know no reason why we should not concur with 
that learned philosopher in his judgment concern- 
ing them, that though they often speak the lan- 
guage of philosophers, and were not written by 
Hermes Trismegist himself, yet they do really 
contain defac “Eouanac, Hermaical opinions, or 
the Egyptian doctrine. The ninth of Ficinus’s 
books mentions the Asclepian Dialogue, under 
the Greek title of o rAaoc Aoyoc, pretending to 
have been written by the same hand; fic d ‘A- 
okAyTie, TOV TéASLOY aTooLowKa Aoyov, vov OE avarykKatou 
nyoupat dxoAovOov, exeivw, Kal TOY Tsp atcbnorwe doryou 
SteieAOe* The meaning of which place (not under- 
stood by the translator) is this: I lately published 
(O Asclepius) the book entitled o TéAao¢g Adyoe (OF 
the perfect oration) and now I judge it necessary, 
in pursuit of the same, to discourse concerning 
sense.—-Which book, as well as the perfect ora- 
tion, is cited by Lactantius.* As is also the tenth 
of Ficinns, called the Clavis, which does not 
only pretend to be of kin to the ninth, and con- 
sequently to the Asclepius likewise,. but also to 
.contain in it an epitome of that Hermaic book 
called za yevxe, mentioned in Eusebius’s Chro- 
nicon,y? rov xe Aoyov, © ‘AckAnmé, oor aviOnka, , roy 
S& onyspov Sikaiy tore tH Tar. avabeiva, éret kal roy 
Tauxoy Acywr, tov rpdc avrov AsAaAnuévwy torly EM UTOJLH > 
My former discourse was dedicated to thee, Q 
Asclepius, but this to ‘Tatius, it being aa epi- 
“tome of those Genica that were delivered to jhim. 
Which Taxa are thus again afterward mentioned 
in the same book, QUK nkKoveac &v red. Teyeacis, dr, 


4 
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aro puae yuyne TNC TOU wayToc Tacat at Yuxai Eloy 5 
Have you not beard in the Genica, that all souls 
are derived from one soul of the universe?—Neither 
of which two places were understood by Ficimus. 
But doubtless this latter Hermaic book had some- 
thing foisted into it, because there is a manifest 
contradiction found therein; forasmuch as that 
transmigration of human souls into brutes, which 
in the former part thereof is asserted after the 
fgyptian way, we KaTadiKn yuync Kakyne, as the just 
punishment of the wicked—is afterwards cried 
down and condemned in it, as the greatest error. 
And the eleventh and twelfth following books 
seem to us to be as Egyptian as any of the rest; 
as also does that long book entitled xépn xocpov, 
the thirteenth in Patricius. Nay, it is observable, 
that even those very books themselves, that are 
so justly suspected and condemned for Christian 
forgeries, have something of the Hermaical or 
Egyptian philosophy, here and there interspersed 
in them. As, for example, when in the Pe- - 
mander God is twice called appevdOmvc, male and 
female together :—this seems to have been Egyp- 
tian (and derived from thence by Orpheus) ae- 
cording to that elegant passage in the Asclepian 
Dialogue concerning God: ‘“ Hic ergo, qui solus 
est ouinia, utriusque sexus feecunditate pleuissi- 
mus, semper voluntatis sue pregnaps, parit sem- 
per quicquid voluerit procreare:” he therefore, 
who alone is all things, and most full of the fe- 
cundity of both sexes, being always pregnant of 
his own will, always produeeth whatsoever he 
pleaseth.— Again, when death jis thus described 
in it, wapacwWeva TO awa sic adAolwaw Kal TO EL00C, 
7) ELYEC, Fits agavig ~ytvecOat, to be’ nothing else but the 
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change of the body, and the form or life’s passing 
into the invisible.-—This agreeth with that in the 
eleventh book or chapter: rav peraBoAnv Oavarov 
Eival, ola TO pEv outa Siardvecbar, Thy 2 CwHy tte TO agavec 
xopav: That death is nothing but a change, i€ 
being only the dissolution of the body, and the 
life or soul’s passing into the invisible or incon- 
spicuous —In which book it is also affirmed of 
the world, yiverbas pepoe avTou cal sKaOTHY nuéoav ey TW 
agave, that every day some part or other of 1t goes 
into the invisible, or into Hades ;—thatis, does not 
utterly perish, but only disappears to our sight, 
it being either translated into some other place, or 
changed into another form.—And accordingly it 
is cad of animals, in the twelfth book, SaAverar, 
ovy iva aroAnrat, add’ iva véa Yyéevnrat, chat they are 
dissolved by death, not that théy might be de- 
stroyed, but made again anew.—As it1s also there 
affirmed of the world, that it doth zavra zoiey kat 
sic Eautdv drorouv, Make all things out of itself, 
and again unmake them into itself; kat diadvwv 
qwavta avaveot, and that dissolving all things it 
doth perpetually renew them.—For that nothing 
in the whole world utterly perisheth, as it is often 
declared elsewhere in these Trismegistic writings, 
so particularly in this twelfth book of Ficinus, 
ouumTac 0 Koopog aperaBAnroc, ta 8 wéon avTou Tavra 
peraBdnrd, ovdev O& pOaprov 1 amo\Aupevov" The whole 
world is unchangeable, only the parts of it being | 
alterable ; and this so, as that none of these néit 
ther utterly perisheth, or is absolutely destroyed ; : 
—rbc pépoc Tt Suvarat pPapnvat Tov apGaorov, ‘ij n amrod\éo0at 
zt tov 00 ; for how can any part of that be cor- 
rupted, ‘which is incorruptible, or avy thing of 
God perish or go to nothing ?—all which, by Ca- 
saubon’s ie we take to have been originally 
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Egyptian doctrine, and thence in part afterward 
transplanted into Greece. Moreover, when in the 
Poemander God is styled more than once ¢we Kai 
Zwn, light and life—this seems to have been Egyp- 
tian also, because it was Orphica]. In like 
manner the appendix to the Sermon in the Mount, 
called vuvedia kpuvtrn, or the occult cantion, hath 
some strains of the Egyptian theology in it, which 
will be afterward mentioned. 

The result of our present discourse is this; that 
though some of the Trismegistic books were either 
wholly counterfeited, or else had certain supposi- 
titious passiges inserted into them by some Christ- 
ian band, yet there being others of them onigi- 
nally Egyptian, or which, as to the substance of 
them, do contain Hermaical or Egyptian doc- 
trines (in all which one supreme Deity is every 
where asserted) we may well conclude from hence, 
that the Egyptians had an acknowledgment 
amongst them of onesupreme Deity. And herein 
several of the ancient fathers have gone before us; 
as first of all Justin Martyr, < "Ape TayKpugoy TOV 
Osov owopiazet, ‘Eojenc o£ Tape KaL paveo@c Agyet, Ozov 
ponoat pév Eott Yaderov, dodoa dt advvarov’ Ammon in 
his books calleth God most hidden ; and Hermes 
plainly declareth, that it is hard to conceive Gad, 
but impossible to express him.—Neither doth it 
follow that this latter passage is counterfeit, as 
Casaubon concludes, because there is something 
like itin Plato’s Timzus, there being doubtless 
a very great agreement betwixt Platonism and 
De Idol, van, the ancient Egyptian doctrine-—Thus 
[p.226. again St. Cyprian: “ Hermes quoque 
Trisiies! istus unum Deum loquitur, eum- 


+ Cohortat. ad Greecos, p. 37. oper. 
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que ineffabilem et inestimabilem confitetur ;” 
Hermes Trismegist also acknowledgeth one God, 
confessing him to be ineffable and inestimable ;— 
which passage is also cited by St. Austin.* Lac- 
tantius likewise; “Thoth antiquissimus 1,4; p.so 
et instructissimus omni genere doctrine, [D:vn Inst 
. : cap. vl. p.42 ] 
adeo ei 1n multarum rerum et artium 
scientia Trismegisti cognomen imponeret; bic ~ 
scripsit hbros et quidem multos, ad cognitionem 
divinarum rerum pertinentes, in quibus majesta- 
tem summi et singularis Dei asserit, iisdemque 
nominibus appellat, quibus nos, Deum et patrem. 
Ac ne quis nomen ejus requireret ; avwyupoy esse 
dixit.” Thoth (that 1s Hermes) the most ancient 
and most instructed in all kind of learning (for 
which he was called Trismegist) wrote books, 
and those many belonging to the knowledge of 
Divine things, wherein he asserts the majesty of 
one supreme Deity, calling him by the same names 
that we do, God and Father ; but (lest any one 
should require a proper name of him) affirming 
him to be anonymous.—Lastly, St. Cyril’ hath 
much more to the same purpose also: and we 
must confess, that we have the rather here in- 
sisted so much upon these Hermaic or Trisme- 
gistic writings; that in this particular we might 
vindicate these ancient fathers from the imputa- 
tion either of fraud'and imposture, or of simplicity 
and folly. . | 
But that the Egyptians acknowledge, besides 
their many gods, one supreme and all-compzer 
hending Deity, needs not be proved from these 


* De Baptismo contra Donatistas, lib. vi. §. [xxxvii, p. 126. tom. 
ix. oper = 
» Contra Julianum, hb.i. p. 3. 
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Trismegistic writings (concerning which we 
Jeave others to judge as they find cause) 

otherwise appearing, not only because Orpheus 
(who was an undoubted assertor of monarchy, 
or one first principle of all things) is generally 
affirmed to have derived his doctrine from the 
Egyptians; but also from plain and express 
testimonies. For besides Apollonius Tyaneus’s 
affirmation concerning both Indians 
and Egyptians, before cited, Plutarch 
throughout his whole book De Iside et Osiride, 
supposes the Egyptians thus to have asserted one 
supreme Deity, they commonly calling bim rov 
mpwrov Ocov, the first God.—Thus in the Besaniie 
of that book he tells us, that the end of all the 
religious rites and mysteries of that Eg syptian 
goddess Isis, was 7 TOV T PwTOou, Kat Kuplov, Kat 


Vol. ile p. 29. 


Sah: YVWOIC, dv 7 @eoc TapakaXst Znrety, Tap’ aurn Kat 
per avTn¢ byra Kat cuvovta’ the knowledge of that 
first God, who is the Lord of all things, and only 
intelhgible by the mind, whom this goddess ex- 
horteth men to seek, in her communion.— After 
whieh he declareth, that this first God’ of ‘the 
Egyptians was accounted by them an obscare 
and hidden Deity, and accordingty he gives the 
reason, why they made the crocodile to be a 
symbol of him: povov & dacw ‘év vypwW 
Statroupéivov, tac Spec vpéva Asiov Kai Siadavy 
Tapakadurréty, é TOU pEeTWroV KaTEpYouEVoV, Ware BALE 
py BAsropevov. O7H rpury Oey cup B~Bnkev. Because 
they say the crocodile i is the only animal, which, 
living in the water, hath his.eyes covered by a thin 
transparent membrane, falling down over them, 
by reason whereof it sees and is not seen; which 
is a thing that belongs to the first.God, to see all 
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things, himself being not seen.— Though Plutarch 
in that place gives also another reason why the 
Egyptians made the crocodile a symbol of the 
Deity ; ov pn OVee O Kooxocethog airiag miBavnc apor- 
pousav EV NIKE Tuinv, arAa piunua Qeov AeyeT ae yeyovevat 
LOvOg MEV ayAwsooc OY, owvne yap 0 Otoc Aoyor ampoooenc 
fort, Kat oe aodou Baivwy KeAevOov cat Stxne ra Ovnra dryet 
kara dunv’ Neither were the Egyptians without a 
plausible reason for worshipping God symboli- 
cally in the crocodile, that beiug said to be an 
imitation of God, in that it is the only ammal 
without a tongue, For the Divine doyog, or reason, 
standmg not in need of speech, and going on 
through a silent path of justice in the world, does 
without noise righteously govern and dispense all 
human affairs—lIn like manuer, Horus Apollo in 
his Hieroglyphics* tells us, that the Egyptians 
acknowledging a TaVvTOKpaTwp and KooHoKpaTwo, an 
omnipotent Being, that was the governor of the 
whole world, —did symbolically represent him by 
a serpent, ev péow avrov olkov péyay, O&iKYUOUTEC, 6 “yap 
Bactrao¢ olKoc avrou EV TW KOoLW, they pictu ring also 
a great house or palace within its circumference, 
because the world is the royal palace of the Deity. 
—Which writer also gives us another reason, why 
the serpent was made to be the hieroglyphic of the 
Deity 5 ro we rpog? Koncbat tre eavrov cupari, Lib hou 
ohiaive, TO wavra doa ex tye Oelac TPovolag [p- 5] 

éy TH KOTLY yevvaral, Tavra wadw Kal rHVv LELWOL ELC aUToY 
AayPavev.— Because the serpent feeding as it were 
upon its own body, doth aptly signify, thatall thiggs 
generated in the world by Divine Providence are 
again resolved into him.—Aund Philo Byblius, ° 

2 Lib. i cap Ixi. p. 75, 
* Apud Euseb. Prepar. Evangel. lib. 1. cap x p. 41. 
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from Sanchoniathon, gives the same reason why 
the serpent was deified by Taut, or the Egyptian 
Hermes, drt afavaroy Kat tie éavrov avadverat, becauseit 
is Immortal, and resolved into itself.—Though 
sometimes the Egyptians added to the serpent also 
a hawk, thus complicating the hieroglyphic of 
the Deity ; according to that of a famous Egyp- 
tian priest in Eusebiue* TO Tpwrov 6v Gaorarov, dtc 
Esti ttpakoc Exwv poopyy, that the first and divinest 
being of all is symbolically represented by a ser- 
pent having the head of a hawk.—And that a 
hawk was also sometimes used alone for a hiero- 
glyphic of the Deity, appeareth from that of 
Plutarch,» that in the porch of an Egyptian tem- 
ple at Sais, were engraven these three hierogly- 
phics; a young man, an old man, anda hawk: 
to make up this sentence, that beth the beginning 
and end of human life dependeth upon God, or 
Providence. But we have two more remarkable 
passages in the forementioned Horus Apollo,‘ con- 
cerning the Egyptian theology, which must not be 
permitted ; the first this, TAP avTote TOU TaVTOS KOGitOY. 
ro Sinxov tort wvevpa,; that according to them, there is 
a spirit passing through the whole world, to wit, 
God.—And again, SoKet avroic diya Geou undey odAwWE ov- 
veoravat, It seemeth to the Egyptians, that nothing 
at all consists without God.—In tie next place, 
Jamblichus was a person, who had made it his 
business to inform himself thoroughly concerning 
the theology of the Egyptians, and who under. 
takes to give an account thereof, in his answer 
to Porphynus’s epistle to Anebo, an Egyptian 


4 


* Piwpar. Evang. lib i cap. x. p. 41. 
> De Iside et Osiride, p 363. 
* Lib. 1. cap Ixiv p. 77. and Jib 1 cap. xu. p. 27. 
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priest; whose testimony therefore may well seem 
to deserve credit. And he first gives us asummary 
account of their theology after this manner:* ywprc- 
TOC, ELYPHPEVOC, METEWOC, kalkaQ eavtovuTepnTAwopevog TOY 
Ev TW KOoHW Suvauewy TE Kal oToLyeiwy, oTNC YEveoewe Kat 
gucewe bAnc, Kal Twv év avroic Toy etoic Suvapewy TACWY, 
airioe Ococ’ are on UTEpEY WY TovTOU, avAoc, Kal acwpaToc, 
Kau vrEpounc, ayévyToc TE Kal apépioros, dAoe && tavrou Kat 
éy EquTW avagavelc, TeonyelTat TAVTWY TOUTWY, Kal év EavTw 
rd Oda mepléyet, Kal OLoTipev ouveldnge TAVTA, Kal usTAdidwor™ 
That God, who is the cause of generation and 
the whole nature, and of ‘all the powers in the ele- 
ments themselves, is separate, exempt, elevated 
above, and expanded over, al] the powers and ele- 
ments in the world. For being above the world, 
and transcending the same, immaterial, and in- 
corporeal, supernatural, unmade, indivisible, ma- 
nifested wholly from himself, and in himself, he 
ruleth over al] things, and in himself containeth all 
things. And because he virtually comprehends 
all things, therefore does he impart and display the 
same from himself.—According to which excel- 
Jent description of the Deity, 1t is plain, that the 
_Egyptians asserting one God that comprehends all 
things, could not possibly suppose a multitude of 
self-existent deities. In which place, also, the 
same Jamblichus? tells us, that as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic for material and corporeal things 
was mud or.floating water, so they pictured God 
“in loto arbore sedentem super lutum;” sitting 
upon the lote-tree above the watery mud.—‘‘ Qywed 
innuit Dei eminentiam altissimam, qua fit ut nulto 
modo attingat lutum ipsum. Demonstratque Dei 





2 Jambheh de Myster. Hegyptior. sect, vii. cap. u. p 151. 
b Ibid. p. 151, 
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imperium intellectuale, quia loti. arboris omnia 
sunt rotunda tam frondes quam fructus,” &c. 
Which signifies the transcendent eminency of the 
Deity above the matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world; because both the leaves and fruit 
of that tree are round, representing | the motion of 
intellect.—Again, he.there adds. also, that the 
Egyptians. sometimes’ ‘pictured. God sitting at the 












sek“ helm, * a. salu But. after way ithe | 
which! ped et a ne propounded, to, the E gyp- 


tian ‘priest, tobe resolved concerning them, i in this 
manner: Povde ool Snhunvat, Th TO. mpwroy. aiziov 
nyourtes ELVae: “Avpiarriot worepoD your i untp voy; Kalyudvov 
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TPwTov 3. Kad-EL- ‘ayevntov. vAnY 4. “yEuNTHY 5. You. desire. to 
be resolved, what the Egyptians think to be the 
first.c cause of all; whether intellect. or. something | 


of “the. world, or ibefe r 
ing’ gs proceed from one or. 
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. flovornre THC: sas Lino Bevo’: oe yap | voarcvit are : 
éwimAzKeTal, OUTE aro aw | shall first reply to that you 
first demanded, that, according to the Egyptians, 
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before all entities and principles there ts one God, 
who is inorder of nature before (him that 1s com- 
monly called) the first God and King; immove- 
able; and always remaining in the sohtariety of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible, nor any 
thing else complicated with him, &c.—In which 
words Jamblicbhus, and those others that follow af- 
ter, though there be some obscurity (and we may 
perhaps have occasion further to consider the 
meaning of them elsewhere), yet he plainly de- 
clares, that according to the Egyptians, the first 
Original of all things was a perfect unity above 
intellect; but intimating withal, that besides this 
first unity, they did admit of certain other Divine 
hypostases (as a perfect intellect, and mundane 
soul) subordinate thereunto, and dependent on it, 
concerning which he thus writeth afterward; « 
rHy Tp0 Tov ovpavon, Kat THY ev r@ ovpavy) Cwrikny Suvapev 
ywaskovet, KaBapov te vovv umip Tov Kospov mporiBéact” 
The Egyptians acknowledge, before the heaven, 
and in the heaven, a living power (or soul) and 
again they place a pure mind or intellect above 
the world.—But that they did not acknowledge a 
plurality of coordinate and independent principles 
is further declared by him after this manner; > 
Kat oUTWC avolev a exer TWV reXevTaiwy n n TEpI TWY apywv 
Atyurtiow “Tpaypareia, ad evog doxerar, kat TpoELoLY ELC 
TAnfoc, rev rodAGv adic ag’ Evdg SiaxvBepvopévwv, Kal 
mavtTayou Tou sapien ducewe emiKparoupévnc vio tivde 
ewPLoLEvOU pErpov, Kal THC avwrdTw evialac Tavrwy atriat” 
And thus the Egyptian philosophy, from first to 
last, begins from unity; and thence descends to 
‘multitude; the many being always governed by 
2 Cap. 1v. p. 160 
"b Sect. viii. cap... p 159. 
VOL. I.’ M 
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the one: and the infinite or undeterminate nature 
every where mastered and conquered by some 
finite and determined measure; and all ultimately 
by that highest Unity, that is the first cause of all 
things.— Moreover, in answer to the last Porphy- 
rian question concerning matter, whether the 
Egyptians thought it to be unmade and self-ex- 
istent or made, Jamblichus thus replies: brn» & 
Tapnyayev o §c0c amo ovotoryroc vrocy toOsione vAoryToc’ 
That according to Hermes and the Egyptians, 
matter.was also made or produced by God: “ab 
essentialitate succisa ac subscissa materialitate,” 
' pat, a8 Scutellius turns it. Which passage of 

Jamblichus, Proclus upon the Timeus 
(where he asserts that God was appnroc airiarne tAne, 
the ineffable cause:of matter) takes notice of.in 
this manner: Kain rev Atyurrioy mapadonic 7a avra rept 
aurne dnow" 0 yé TOL Deiog LauBAryoc loTopnasy, OTL kat Eoune 
Ek THC OVaLOTITOC THY VAOTHTA TaparyecBat Bovrsrat, Kat On Kas 
suoc Kak Fovrev Tov Il\arwya thy ro.avrny Tel THe DANC 
dofav zyav’ And the tradition of the Egyptians 
agreeth herewith, that matter was.not unmade.or 
self-existent, but produced.by the Deity.;:. for the 
divine Jamblichus has recorded, that Hermes 
would have materiality to have been produced 
from essentiality, (that is, the passive principle of 
matter from that active principle of the Deity :) 
and it is very probable from hence, that Plato was 
also of the same opinion concerning matter ; viz. 
because he is supposed to have followed Hermes 
and the Egyptians. Which indeed is the more 
likely, if that be true, which the same Proclus 
affirmeth concerning Orpheus, de re cat ‘Opdeve 
kata ToUTOY TOV doyov amo tHe TowrioTne TWY vonTwY 
vrogTacEwe Tapayel ry vAnv, that Orpheus also did, 
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after the same. manner, deduce or derive matter 
from the first hypostasis of intelligibles, that is, 


from the supreme Deity. We shall conclude. here 


in the last place with the testimony of ‘Damascius, 
in his book of. Principles,” writing: after’ this 
manner’ concerning the Egyptians: Avyuirriove dz 6 
ey Evdnuoc ovdey axpipdec toropel” OL. ude Aryorrior ‘Kall’ ayjeac 
guXosopor yeyovdrss, Eqveykav avTwv TV ahneav ie pvp 
pevEy supavres ev Avyurriois | on Tio Aoyorc! we en: Kar. 


avrovc n ey. nia Tov éAwva apXn. okorog ayyuaroy vpivoupevy, , 


| Kau ‘TOUTO Teg ‘avadwvovuevov ouUTwo” ~Eudemus ‘hath 
given us no exact,account of the: Egyptians; but 
the: Egyptian p philosophers, that have been in our 
times, ‘have deciared the hidden.:truth. of: their 
theology,. having found in certain Eg eyptian writ- 
ings, that there was, according tothem; one Prin- 
ciple of all things, praised under the name of: the 
unknewn darkuess, and that thrice repeated :— 
whieh: unknown ‘darkness is a. description: OE. that 
supreme Deity; that is:incomprehensible. re 

But that the E gyptiatis amongst their many pods 
did acknowledge one supreme, may sufficiently 


appear also, even from their vulgar religion and 


theology ; in which. they had fitst a: peculiar and 
proper name for him assuch. ‘Fors the: Gréeks 
called the: supreme God ' ‘Lede the' Latins ‘J 
or Jovis, so did:the Ee eyptians call him: Hain 
or Ammon,’ according to Herodotus,?: whoo 4 tex: 
_timony to this ‘purpose hath been/already cited; 
and: confirmed 1 by, i nl cwho'v owas an prt an 
born. Tt [ei 


















had 2 Vide Wolf Anecdot, Ghee tom. ili, Ps 260... 
b Lib. ii. cap. xlii. p, 105. - : 
_ © Or rather Celsus in Origen contra Cele, ii, 1 Pe 261.. | 
“ Tom. ii. oper. p. 354. Pe aS ee 
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TwWY ToAAwY vomilovTwy, tStov wag | Atyumrriow évopua Tou Auog 
sivat, ray Apovv, 6 wapayourec qusic” Aupova Néyonev’ It — 
is sapposed by most, thatthe proper name of Zeus, 
or Jupiter (that is, the supreme Deity) amongst 
the Egyptians. is Amous, which the Greeks pro- 
nounce Hammon. ‘To the same purpose Hesy- 
ching,. "Auuove o o Zac, "Apisroréhne, Ammous, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is the same with Zeus. Whence 
it eatne to pass, that by the Latin writers Hammon 
was -wulgarly called Jupiter Hammon. V Vhich 
‘Hammon was not only used as a proper name for 
thé supreme Deity by the Egyptians, but also by 
the Arabians and all the Africans, aceewding: to 
that of Lucan, * 3 


 Quamvis iettionini populis Avabinsigite beatis 
*Gentibus, ‘Biqae Indis, unus sit Jupiter Ammon. ’ 









Wherefore not only Marmarica (which i is a part of 
Afriea, wherein was that most famous temple of 
this. Ammop) was from thence denominated Am- 
monia, but even all. Africa, as Stephanus i informs 
us, was sometimes called Ammonis. from, this | 
god Ammon, who hath been t ere styled Ze 
NPuxce, the: Lybian J lupiter..° ee ee 

Indeed it is very probable, ° that this word Ham- 
mon or Ammon was first derived from. Ham: or 

Cham, the son of Noah, whose posterity was 
chiefly seated. in these African. parts, and from 
whom Egypt was ealled, not only in the Scripture e, 
‘the land of Ham,” but also by the. Egyptians 
themselves, as Plutar ch testifieth, Kayne, or Che- 






* Lib. ix. ver. ‘517, SIGS Ss oS 7 i 
b Vide Voss. de Idolatr. lib. ii. c- xi. i. ps 134, 135, et Sain, Bochart, | 
Ip Phaleg. lib, i. cap. i. p. 6, 7. | 
_ ©¥ide Bochart. ubi supra lib. iv. eap. i. p. 204, 1205. et ib i. cap. ik 
P. 6, 7, et Marsham. in Canon. Chom seeth ip. S0.° ° 
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mia, ahi as St. Je erome, Ham: and the Coptites also 
to this very day call it Chemi: - Nevertheless this 
will not hinder, but that the word Uweoee for all _ 
that, might be used afterwards by the Eg . 
as a‘name for the supreme God, because, amtingst | 
the Greeks Zeve in like manner was autiposel: to 
have-been at first the name of a man or hero, but 
yet afterwards applied to signify the supreme God. 
And there might be such a mixture of herology c or 
history, together with theology, as well amongst 
the Egyptians as there was amongst the Greeks. 
Nay, some learned men* conjecture, and not with- 
out probability, that the Zeus of the: areeks also 

was really the very same with that Ham Cham, 
the son of Noah, whom the Egyptians first wor- 
shipped as an‘ hero or. deified man; there being 
several considerable agreements and correspon- 
dences between the poetic fables of Saturn and 
J jupiter, and the true Scripture story of Noah and 
Cham; as there is ‘likewise agreat affinity betwixt 
the words then selves; for as Cham signifies heat or 
fervour, so 1s Zave derived: ‘by the Greek ; cramma- 
rlans from féw. And thus will that forementioned 
testimony of Herodotus in some sense be verified, 
that the’ Greeks received the names of most of 
their gods, even of 2sde himself, from the Esypt- : 
jans. 

Pethapsit it may Be granted also, that the sun was 
sometimes worshipped by the Egyptians’ under the : 
name ‘of Hammon; it having been in like manner 
sometimes worshipped by the Greeks under’the 
name of Zeus. And the word very well. agreeth 
herewith, ssp in the Hebrew language'signif 
not only heat, but the sun; from whence On 






















2 Vide Bochart. ubi supra, lib, i, cap: i. p.7) 8. | 
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Chamanim, also was derived. Nevertheless, it will 
not follow from hence, that therefore the visible 
sun was generally accounted by the Egyptians the. 
supreme Deity, no more than he was amongst the 
Greeks: but, as we have often occasion to observe, . 
there was in the Pagen religion a confused jumble. 
of herology, ph¥siolog y, and theology all together. 
And that the notion of this Egyptian god Ammon 
was neither confined by them to the sun, nor yet 
the whole corporeal world or -nature of the uni- 
verse (as some have conceived), is. evident from : 
hence, ‘because the Egyptians ‘themselves inter- 
préted it, according to their own language, to sig- 
nify that which was hidden and obscure, as. both 
Manetho, an ancient Egyptian priest, and Hecata- 
us ‘(who wrote coricerning the philosophy of the. 
Egyptians) in Plutarch | agree: 2%. Maveboe ev o 
EPevvirne TO xexpuppeévon olerat ‘Kat THY Kou v umr0 Tatras | 
SndoveBat ri TNC gore’ “Exaratoc 02 ApSkpirne @not TOUTW ‘Kat 
| po ardnAove To pnuart xenoOa Toug Avyurrions, 6 Oray TiVa © 
| mposcaXovvrat, mpooxAiruxtiv yap eLvat Hy wrgn’. 0007 TOV: 
mpairay Oeov wy we agavn Kat Kexpuppievoy dora, mpookaNovpevor 
q aK aXvovrec, Eulpaday ‘yevéoOar' Kat i SnAvov’ av- TOI,’ *Apovv 
youve - Manetho Sebennites conceives the word. 
Aiiotin: to signify that which is hidden; and 
Hecateus affirmeth, that the Egyptians use this 
word, when they call any one to them that was 
distant: or’ absent from them: wherefore the first 
God, because he is invisible and hidden, they as it. 
were invifiii¢ him to approach near, and ‘to. make © 
himself manitatard: conspicuous to them, call him» 
-Amoun,—And; agreeably hereunto, Jamblichus b 
| givegus this account of thetrue notion of this Egy D- 7 












De Iside et Osirde: p- 354. tom. ii.oper. 
b De Myster. Egypt. sect. viii, c. iii, p. 159, 
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tian god Ammon: [0 Sypwoupycde vouc, Kal Tg ‘nfeiag 
mpooTaT HE, | Kal copia Epyouevog Bev Fd Dae Kal THY apava 
TOV Kexpuppevey Ao-ywv dvvapiv etc gue aywr,.. ‘Apwv Kara 
TV TwY Atyurrioy yAwooay Aéyerau’ - The demiurgical 
Intellect, and President of .' Truth, as with wisdom 
it proceedeth. to generation, and. produceth into 
light the secret and invisible powers of the hidden 
reasons, is, according to the. Egyptian language, 
called Hammon.—Wherefore we. may conclude, 
that Hammon, amongst the Egyptians, wasnotonly 
_thename of the supreme Deity, but also.of such 
a one as was hidden, invisible and incorporeal. | 
And here it may-be worth-our observing, that | 
this Egyptian . Hammon. was. in all, probability. 
taken notice.of in Scripture, though. vulgar.inter-- 
preters have. not. been aware thereof. . For thus 
we. understand that.of Jeremy xlvi..25.. “ The | 
Lord of . hosts, . the God of Israel saith, behold I 
will 39 TE (that ,is,-not the. multitude of Noe, 
but) . Ammon. (the. God). of. Noe,” and. Pharaoh 
and .Egypt.with her (other).gods and. kings, and 
all that trust in him; I will deliver them into. the: 
hands. of those: that. seek. their lives, and into the. 7 
_ hands of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon.” For: 
the understanding of which. plane.cve. aust ob- 
serve,, that according to the. language of those an- 
cient Pagans, when.every ‘country. or city: bad) 


their peculiar. and proper names, for the gods: pre-. 














A he 


siding. over them or, worshipped. by. them, the se-: 
venal. nations | and. Diao were» theamaalyea, com-: 





their respective HS ad With. “which: and of lan- 7 
guage: the Scripture itself also. complieth; as: 
when the Moabites are called in it—the people of 
Chemosh, (Numbers xxi.) and when the gods of 
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Damascus are said to have. smitten. Ahaz, be- 
cause the Syrians smote him. (2 Chron... xxviii.) 
Accordingly whereunto also, whatsoever was 
done or attempted against the several nations or 
countries, is said to have been done or attempted 
against their gods. Thus Moab’s captivity is de- 
sciibed, Jeremy xlvii. “Thou shalt be taken, and 
Chemosh shall go into captivity.” And the. over- 
threw. ef Babylon is predicted after the same 
anner, in the prophecy of Isaiah, chap.  xlvi. 
* Bell boweth down, Nebo sto opeth, themselves 
are gone into captivity.” And also the same is 
threatened in that of Jeremy, ch. li. “I will visit 
Bell in Babylon, and will bring out of his mouth 
that which he hath swallowed up, and the nations 
shall, not flow unto him-any more, for the wall of 
Babylon shall be broken down.” Now Bell, ac- 
cording. to Herodotus;* was a name for the su- 
preme, god amongst. the Babylonians, as well as 
Ammon wasamongst the Egyptians; who notwith- 
standing by. both of them. was worshipped after 
an idolatrous ‘manner... An¢ ‘therefore,,as.in. these | 
latter ‘places by thewisiti ng ‘and :punishing-of .the 
Babylonians, : so in that: former place of. Jerex my; 
by. the visiting of Ammon, and the gods of Egypt, 
is understood. the visiting. of the Egyptians them- 
selyes.;,.aceordingly.as it is there also expressed. 
No, (Was; at fash ene ~ aa ge of all ste gth | 


























) called. both: Nio- Ai . 


= This seems to bea mistake for Diodorus Siculus, who mentions: 
it, lib. ii. -p. 69. ie , : | 
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The former in the prophecy of Nahum, c ap. iii. 
« Art thou better than No-Ammon?” or that No 
in- which the:god Ammon is worshipped? Which 
is not to be understood ’of the oracle of Ammon in 
Marmarica, ‘as some have imagined * (they taking 
. No for an-appellative, and-so to signify habita-— 
tion ;) it bemg unquestionably the proper name of 
a city in Egypt. ‘The latter in that-of Ezekiel, 
chap. xxx. “I will pour out my fury upon Sin, 
the strength of Egypt, and will cut off Hammon- 
No.” In which place as by Sin is meant Pelusium, 
so Hammon-No, by the Seventy, is: interpreted 
Diospolis, the-city of Jupiter; that is, the” 8) 
tian Jupiter, Hammon. Which: Diospolis' ‘wa 
otherwise called the Egyptian Thebes, (aibtcttly 
the metropolis of all. Egypt) but whose” proper 
name, in the Egyptian language, seems‘to have 
been’ No;'which from the chief god there wor- 
shipped“was' called. both No-Ammon‘and Ham- 
mon-No’;'as’ that ‘26¢ pial 9 was ‘also’ dehbini- 
nated’ from ‘the ‘city; Am Vi AC 
is the rather probable, © reenter Plato. dgphee 
tells ‘us. expressly, that Ammon was an; “Ie. = 2 
ciently the" proper -or: chief’ god of the 7 
ian * ‘hebes. or. — where’ ie speaks 





















these? ‘words’: Bacidti v ad TOTE Brrob! Aiydrro0 8 3 
Sayer, MTEL Thy peyadnv ‘groAw: ‘Tow: ave" TOTOv, ‘ov OL 
BA eee. Atyurriag € OnBac ‘Kadover Kat ov’ edo’ "Ai pe 
Thamus ‘was ‘then: king ‘overall Egyy i] 
elit ebtbat ‘great city (the metropolis: thereof) 
the Greeks call the Egyptian: Theb d:-whose 
Goa was Ammon. | But whereas. the prophe 














r Voss. de Idol. libs i. cap. XXxii, p89. i. | 
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Nahum (who seems to have written after the com- 
pletion of that judgment upon No, predicted 
both by Jeremy and Ezekiel) describes the place, 
as situate among the rivers, and having the sea 
for its wall and rampart; whence-many learned 
men* have concluded, that this was rather to be 
understood of Alexandria than Diospolis (not- . 
withstanding that. Alexandria was not then in 
being, nor built. till a long: while after, in Alex- 
ander the Great's time): this may very well, as 
we conceive, be understood of Egypt in general, 
whose metropolis this No was; that it was situate 
amongst the rivers, and had the seas for its walk 
and rampart, the Red and Mediterranean. And 
thus much for the Egyptian Jupiter, or their 
supreme Deity, called by. them Hammon. | | 
. There isan excellent monument of Egyptian: 
antiquity preserved by Plutarch’ and others, from 
whence it may be made yet further evident, that 
the Egyptians did not suppose a multitude of un-. 
made, self-existent deities, but acknowledged one. 
Supreme, univer a sand), all-comprehending:»Nu-_ 

And itas that an eription upor. the: temple | 
at; Sais ; 3. "ph eye Tay : TOY f Eyovoc, ka Ov, ‘Kat éoopevov, 
Ket: TOV’ | EHOV™ qemAov: — aw Ovnroc arskadyu Lev ae an 
all that hath been,. is, .and shall be, ae my 
peplum or veil no oan hath ever yet unco-. 
_vered.—Which though. perhaps some would un-— 
derstand thus, as if that Deity therein described ‘ 
were nothing but the senseless matter of the | whole’ 
corporeal .universe,, according. to that:opinion of 
-Cheremon. beforementioned and..confuted ; yet it 























‘The Chaldean Tnterpr eter St Jerome, Drusius, and many others. 
Vid. ‘Voss. ubi supra. : Guay 
h De Iside et Osir. p. 354, tom. ii, oper, . 
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is plain, that this could not be the meaning of 

this inscription: first, because the god here de- 
scribed is not a mere congeries of disunited matter, 
or-aggregation of divided atoms, but it is some. 
one thing, which was all: according to that other 
inscription upon an altar dedicated to the goddess. 
Isis, which we shall also afterward make use of, 
“Tibi, una, que es omnia;” To thee, who being. 
one, art all things —Again, in the Deity here de- 
scribed, there is both a veil or outside, ‘agavic-dpc 

and also something hidden and recon- foaf?srth 


‘Proclus of this” 


| dite the sense seeming to be this: Tam 2esptian God, 


all. that was, 1s, and shall be; and the bot iavsile 7 
whole world is nothing but myself, veil- ch rai va 7 
ed; but my naked and unveiled bright-.?°- 
negs,no mortal could ever yet behold ‘or compre- 
hend.. Which is just as if the sun should say, I- 
am all the colours of the rainbow (whose mild and. 
gentle light may.easily be beheld) and they are_ : 
nothing but my: pee ark and ‘uniform lustre,. vari 
ously refracted and :: abated’; but my: immediate 
splendour and the brightnessiof m my face no.mortal. 
ean;contemplate, without being either blinded or 
dazzled by it. . Wherefore. this: description ofthe 
Deity may seem-not.a little to resemble:that; des-. 
cription, which God makes of, himself :to Moses, 
Thou shalt see my back parts, but. my faceshall 
not be seen.” Where there is also som thing ex: 
terior and. ‘inibles in’ the: Deity, and: pie ies 
hidden and: recondite, invisible and incomprehen-: 
sibleto mortals. And Philo:thus. glosseth»upon 
those: cords + £ vabrapKée eer copy,.’ Te xdXoub (Kae 600. 
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~- a-wise man to know God a posteriori, or from his 
- effects; but whosoever will needs: behold the 
naked essence of the Deity, will be blinded with 
the. transcendent radiancy and splendour: of ‘his 
beams.— Whereas, according to Philo, the works 
of God, as manifesting the attributes of his power, 
goodness and wisdom, are called the back parts 
of. the Deity; so are they here in this inscription 
called the peplum, the veil and. exterior garment 
rit, or, else God himself veiled. Y creda it 
iS 3 ee ain, that the Deity here Hae Cia not be 
the mere visible:and corporeal world-as.:sense- 
Jess and inanimate, that bemg all outsidé and 
expesed to the view of sense, and having no- 
thing hidden or veiled in it. But, thirdly, this 
will, ;yet.-be. more evident, if we: do but- take 
notice of the name of this Ged, -which.-was 
here. described, and to whom that temple was 
wiiGie, in edicated; and that was in the Egyp- 
Plato's Tim tian. language Neith,. the same with 
p30. -  ’A@yva amongst. the Greeks, and] 
“nerva. amongst. the Latins ;\k bys which, is ‘meant 
wisdom or, san derstat ding :. fromm; iwhenee, it sto 
Pp ain, that the. ‘inscription. isto k > understood: snot 
of such agod.as was merely’ senseless: rihaités 
(which is the god of the Atheists). but a mind. 
-Athenagoras* tells aus, that the Pagan theologers 
interpreted env AOnvav,.or Minerva, to be rnv ppovn- 
ow oa Tavroy  Sujxovcay, ‘wisdom or mind: passing 
and diffusing itself through all. things—than which 
there'cannot be a_ better: re on this in- 
 seription. Wher - be eRe obeerred, 
that those Pawons; who. x 
be a mind, and. laodieeial ‘ce peepee 
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nagar did notwithstanding: frequently consider | 
him, not abstractly by himself alone, but con- 
cretely together with the ‘result of. his whole fe- 
cundity, or as displaying the world from himself, — 
and diffusing himself through all things, and. be- _ 
ing in a manner all things. Accordingly, we 
learned before from Horus Apollo, that theEgyp- 
tians by God meant a spirit diffusing itself through 
the world; and intimately pervading all things ; 
and that they supposed that nothing at all could 
consist without God. -And after this manner, — 
Jamblichus in his Mysteries” interprets the mean- 
ing of this Egyptian inscription: for when he had 
declared: that the Egyptians did, both ‘in:their 
doctrine and their priestly hierurgies; exho: then 
to ascend above matter, to an incorporeal Deity, 
the maker of all, he adds, ugnyncaro : 8 Kat ravrny 
THY" ‘obdv/ 0" ‘Eoune,: TippIveDoe ot Bidve moopira ” Aujiwie 
Bache, ep ‘adoro: EUpUY' vevaryeypappeviv, ev ieporydvpucoic 
yeaprec ov Kara: Sei TmHveé ep: A ears TOTE TOV : ‘Ozov': ‘Ovone 
mapiowKt ro Siyxov dt ddov Tov’ ‘KOopLOU" Hermes also 
_ propounded this method, and Bythis, the prophet, 
interpreted the same‘to King Ammon, | having 
found it written in hieroglyphic letters in: ‘the tem- 
ple of Sais in Egypt; as he also there: déclared 
the name of that God, who: extends or diffuses” 
ims ee the:whole world.—And this was 
Veith, or Athena, that God. thus des= mia say aie ne 
eribed, “Tam all th 
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Theopompes the Egyptian Neith, that she also was 
affirmeth the 
famous for her peplum too, as well as the 


Athenians to 
paar Egyptian goddess. “Peplum (saith Ser- 
Sartes. vius) est proprie palla picta foeminea, 
Minerve consecrata ;” Peplum is properly a wo- 
manish pall or: veil, embroidered all over, and 
consecrated to Minerva.— Which rite was per- 
formed. at Athens, in the’ great Panathenaics, 
with much solemnity, when the statue -of? this 
goddess was also by those noble virgins‘of the 
city, who embroidered this.veil, clothed all over 
therewith. From whence we may probably coen- 
clude, that the statue of the Egyptian Neith also, 
in the temple of Sais, had likewise, agreeably to 
its-inscription, such a peplum or veil cast over it, 
as Minerva or Arthemis at Athens ‘hdd ; this ne- 
roglyphically to signify, that the Deity was in- 
visible and incomprehensible to: mortals, but had 
veiled itself in this visible corporeal world, which 
is, as it were, the peplum, the exterior variegated or 
embroidered vestment ef.the Deity:To all which 
considerations may be,addedj.tn: the-dastplace; 
wae what-Proclus: hath reeerded, ‘that} there 
p- 30. was something more belonging ‘to -this 
Egyptian inscription, than what is mentioned by 
Plutarch; namely these-words : kal ov irexow xajprov, 
duoc éyévero, and the sun'was the fruit or ofisprmg, 
which I produced :-—from whence it is manifest, 
that, according to the Egyptians, the sun was.not 
the supreme Deity, and that the God: here de- 
scribed, was,.as Proclusalso observeth, dnuovpyen 
Ocdc, a demiurgical Deity, the Creator of the whole 
world, and of the sun. Which supreme incer- 
poreal Deity was, notwithstanding, in their theo- 
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logy said to be all things, because it diffused itself 
through all. 

Wherefore, whereas Plutarch* cites this pas- 
sage out of Hecateus, concerning the Egyptians, 
rov rowtov Oeov tw Ilavri roy avrov vouiZovew, that they 
take the first God, and the universe, for one and 
the same thing ;—the meaning of it cannot be, as 
if the first or supreme God of the Egyptians were 
the senseless corporeal world, Plutarch himself 
in the very next words declaring him to be agava 
Kat Kexovupévov, invisible and. hidden—whom there- 
fore the Egyptians, as inviting him to ‘mainifést 
himself to them, called Hammon: as "he 'élése- 
where affirmeth, That the Egyptians’ first-God, or 
supreme Deity, did see all things, himself being 
not seen.—But the forementioned passage -must 
needs be understood thus, that according to the 
Egyptians,: the first God, and ro Hav, or the uni- 
verse, Were ‘Synonyorous expressions, often'iised 
to siguify: the very ‘same thing; because’ the first 
supreme Deity is-that, which ‘contains all things, 
and diffuseth itself through all things. And 
this doctrine was from the Egyptians derived 
to the Greeks, Orpheus declaring, fy -71 rd ravra, 
that all ‘things were one--and after: him ‘Parme- 
nidesand other philosophers, é civairo ? way,’ that one 
was the universe or all—and that ré ray was 
axivytov, that the universe was immoveable—they 
meaning nothing else hereby, but that the ‘first’ su- 
preme Deity was both one and all things;* aird 
immoveable. And thus nauch is Plainly intithated 
by Awistotle in these words : «ict ’3é riee’ ‘ot zréat Tov 
Tavrog we aD yLag ovonc pvaewe cmepyvavr d's : 
There are some, who pronounced con- face p 270 
cerning the whole universe, as beiug but °™ Per 

* DeIside et Osir p.354. tom. u. oper. 
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one nature—that is, who called the supreme 
Deity ro zav, or the universe—because that virtu- 
ally contained all things in it. 

Nevertheless ro wav, or the universe, was fre- 
quently taken by the Pagan theologers also, as 
we have already intimated, in a more compre- 
hensive sense, for the Deity, together with all the 
extent of its fecundity, God as displaying himself 
in the world ; or, for God and the world both to- 
gether; the latter being looked upon as nothing 
but an emanation or efflux from the former. And 
thus was the word taken by Empedocles in Plu- 
tarch,* when he affirmed, ov ré ray stvat rov xospov, 
ar’ oXryov Tt Tov TavToc H=0¢, that the world was 
not the universe,- but only a small part thereof.— 
And according to this sense was the god Pan un- 
derstood both by the Arcadians and other Greeks, 
not for the mere corporeal world as senseless and 
inanimate, nor as endued with a plastic nature 
only (though this was partly included in the no- 
tion of Pan also) but as proceeding from a rational 
and intellectual principle, diffusing itself through 
all; or for the whole system of things, God and 
the world together, as one Deity. For that the 
Arcadic Pan. was not the corporeal world alone, 
but chiefly the intellectual ruler and governor of 
the same, appears from this testimony of Macro- 
bius;° “‘ Hunc Deum Arcades colunt, appel- 
Jantes rov rnc tAnc Kvpiov, Non sylvarum dominum, 
sed universe substantie materialis dominatorem:” 
the Arcadians worship this god Pan (as their 
most ancient and honourable god) calling him the 
Lord of Hyle, that is, not the Lord of the woods, 


> De Placit. Plnlos. Itb.i. cap. v. p. 879. 
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logy said to be all things, because if diffused itself 
through all. | | 
- Wherefore, whereas. Plutarch, * cites this pas- 
sage out of Hecateus, concerning the Egyptians, — 
Tov mowtov Oeov tw Tlavri tov avrov vonitovew, that they 

take the first God, and the universe, for one and 
the same thing ;—the meaning of it cannot be, as 
if the first or supreme God of the Egyptians were 
the senseless corporeal world, Plutarch | himself 
in the very next words declaring him to. be. agava 
Kat KeKouupévor, invisible and. hidden—whorn’ there- 
fore the Egyptians, as inviting him to ‘manifest 
himself to. them, called Flarimotis ‘as ‘he él: 
wheré affrmeth, That the Egyptians’ Seat? God, or 
supreme Deity, did see all things, himself being 
not seen.— But the forementioned passage . Tnust 
needs be. understood thus, that according: to the 
Egyptians; the first God, and 76 Tay, or the uni- 
verse, were’ synonymous expressions, often: ‘used © 
to signify: the: very ‘same: thing; because'the first 

supreme Deity is‘that, which ‘contains’ all’ thi: 1s, 
and diffuseth itself through all. things. © And 
this doctrine. was from the Egyptians eee 
tothe Greeks, Orpheus declarmg, fr: 7d ra 
that all. ‘things were’ one--and infter- him ‘Parme 
nidesand other philosophers, ? ev elvar'to wey, ‘that one 
was the universe or all—and that: TO 7rav was 

aKiHTOV, that the universe was. immoveable~they 
meaning nothing else hereby, but that the firs su- | 
preme. Deity was. both one and all. thing's,’ a 
i ap meoneaah ‘And. thus. Teach is clown intitt i 
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presaging evil to themselves from thence, as that 
which would threaten danger to their kingdom of 
darkness, and a period to that tyranny and domi 
nation which they had so long exercised over man- 
kind ; according to such passages of scripture as 
these: ‘‘ Now is the prince of this world judged ; 
and having spoiled principalities and powers (by 
his death upon the cross) he triumphed over them 
in it.” Now our Saviour Christ could not be called 
Pan, according to that notion of the word, as 
taken for nothing but the corporeal world devoid 
of all manner of life, or else as endued only with 
a plastic nature; but this appellation might very 
well agree to htm, as Pan was taken for the Aoyoc 
wooecTw¢ Tov Kospov, that reason and understanding, 
by which all things were made, and by which 
they are all governed, or for gpovgoig Sia rave 
Sujkovea, that Divine wisdom, which diffuseth itself 
through all things.—Moreover, Pan being used 
not so much for the naked and abstract Deity, as 
the Deity as it were embodied m this visible cor- 
poreal world, might therefore the better signify 
God manifested in the flesh, and clothed with a 
particular human bedy (in which respect alone 
he was capable of dying). Neither indeed was 
there any other name, 1n all the theology of the 
Pagans, that could se well befit our Saviour 
Christ as this. : 
We have now made it manifest, that according 
to the ancient Egyptian theology, (from whence 
the Greekish and European were derived) there 
was one intellectual Deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which as it did produce all things from itself, so 
doth zeptéyew 7d GAov, Contain and comprehend the 
whole—and 1s itself in a manner all things. We 
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think fit in the next place to observe, how this 
point of the old Egyptian theology, viz. God’s 
being all things, is every where insisted upon 
throughout the Hermaic or Trismegistic writings. 
We shall begin with the Asclepian Dialogue or 
the réAstoc Ad-yoc, translated into Latm by Apuleius; 
in the entrance of which, the writer having o< 
clared, ‘‘ Omnia unius esse, et unum esse omnia,” 
that all things were of one, and that one was all 
things, he afterwards adds this explication thereof: 
‘‘“Nonne hoc dixi, Omnia unum esse, et unum 
omnia, utpote quia in creatore fuerint omnia, an- 
tequam creasset omnia? Nec immerito unus est 
dictus omnia, cujus membra sunt omnia. Huyus 
itaque, qui est unus omnia, vel ipse est Creator 
omnium, in tota hac disputatione curato memi- 
nisse.” Have we not already declared, that all 
things are one, and one all things? forasmuch as 
all things existed in the Creator, before they were 
made; neither is he improperly said to be all 
things, whose members all things are. Be thou 
therefore mindful in this whole disputation of him, 
who is one and all things, or was the creator of 
all—And thus afterwards does he declare, that 
all created things were in the Deity before they 
were made; “ Idcirco non erant quando nata non 
erant, sed in eo jam tunc erant unde nasci habue- 
runt;’ they did not properly then exist before 
they were made, and yet at that very time were 
they in nm, from whom they were afterwards 
pee ccd: Again, he writes thus concerning God_: 
‘* Non spero totius majestatis effectorem, omiiim 
rerum patrem vel dominum, uno posse quamvis e 
mulfis composito nomine nuncupari. Hune voca 
potius omni nomine, siquidem sit unus et omnia; 
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ut necesse sit aut omnia ipsius nomine, aut ipsum 
omnium nomine nuncupari. Hic ergo solus om- 
nia,” &c. J cannot hope sufficiently to express the 
author of majesty, and the father and lord of all 
things, by any one name, though compounded of 
never sO many names. Call him therefore by 
every name, forasmuch as he 1s one and all things; 
so that of necessity, either all things must be 
called by his name, or he by the names of all 
things —And when he had spoken of the 
mutability of created things, he adds, 
‘‘ Solus deus ipse in se, et a se, et circum se, to- 
tus est plenus atque perfectus, isque sua firma 
stabilitas est; nec alicujus impulsu, nec loco mo- 
yerl potest, cum in eo sint omnia, et in omnibus 
ipse est solus.” God alone, in himself, and from 
himself, and about himself, is altogether perfect ; 
and himself 1s his own stability. Neither can he 
be moved or changed, by the impulse of any 
thing, since all things are in him, and he alone is 
in all things.—Lastly, to omit other places, ‘‘ Hic 
sensibilis mundus receptaculum est om- 
nium sensibilium specierum, qualitatum, 
vel corporum ; que omnia sine Deo vegetari non 
possunt: Omnia enim Deus, eta Deo omnia, et 
sine hoc, nec fuit aliquid, nec est, nec erit; om- 
nia enim ab eo, et in ipso, et per ipsum——Si to- 
tum animadvertes, vera ratione perdisces, mun- 
dum ipsum sensibilem, et que in eo sunt omnia, 
a superiore illo mundo, quasi vestimento, esse con- 
tecta.” This sensible world is the receptacle of 
all forms, qualities, and bodies, all which cannot 
be vegetated and quickened without God: for 
God is all things, and all things are from God, 
and all things the effect of his will; and without 
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God there neither was any thing, nor is nor shall 
be; but all things are from him, and in -+him, and 
by him and if you will consider things after a 
right manner, you shall Jearn, that this sensible 
world, and all the things therein, are covered all 
ever with that superior world (or Deity) as it 
were with a garment.—As for the other ‘T'risme- 
gistic books of Ficinus’s edition, the third of 
them, called isode Ad yoe, is thus concluded ; ro yap 
Odiov 4 masa xoopixh obyxoacic, pica avafewpoupévn’ ev 
yap Ty Oziy Kal 1 Pvotc ovyxabiornxcy' ‘The Divinity is 
the whole mundane compages, or constitution ; 
for nature is also placed in the Deity.—In the 
fifth book, written upon this argument, 7+ aparic 
Oede havepdrarée tort, that the invisible God is most 
manifest—we read thus: ovdiv yéo éorw ev ravi 


2 4 \. ? ? > OS BY x, 4 \ x WV XN a 
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Sura" ta pty yao Svra abroc tpavéowoe’ rade pT BvTa Exe Ev 
aur’ For there is nothing in the whole world, 
which he is not; he is both the things that are, 
and the things that are not; for the things that are, 
he hath manifested; but the things that are not, 
he contains within himself—And again, ovrog o 
dowparoc Kat 6 ToAvowparoc’ waddov 6& wavTo¢ owpatog 
avety got, 8 obrog obK Fort’ mavTa yap & zoTt, Kat OUTOG toTL’ 
kat dua TOUTO avrocg dvépara Eye Tara, Sri Evde tate Tarpd¢’ 
kai Sia TOUTO Svopua OvK Exel, bre TWavTwY éaTi Tarp. He 
is both incorporeal and omnicorporeal, for there 
is nothing of any body, which he is not; hes all 
things that are, and therefore he hath all names, 
because all things are from one father; and, there- 
fore. he hath no name, because he is the Father of 
all things.—And in the close of the same book: 
imip rivog ot tuvnow, imip wv erolnoac, ‘ wT? Gv ovK 
inoinoac; Umip wv idavéowoac, fj vip ey Expvibac; dua rf 
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62 cal Uuviow of3 WE ELAVTOU WY; We Exwy TL ldlov 5 we adAoEG 
@v; ab ci yap 6 tay & od ci 0 TOW’ av Ei 6 Gy Aéyw' ob yap 
wavra ci, To aXXo ovdév Zor 8 pp et ob Way TO yevduEVOV, 
at 76 pp yevduevov” For what shall I praise thee? 
for those things which thou hast made, or for 
those things which thou hast not made? for 
those things which thou hast manifested, or for 
those things which thou hast hidden and con- 
cealed within thyself? And for what cause shall 
¥praise thee? because Iam my own, as having 
something proper, and distinct from thee? thou 
art whatsoever I am; thou art whatsoever | 
de, orsay, for thou art all things, and there ts 
nothing which thou art not; thou art that which 
is made, and thou art that which is unmade.— 
Where itis observable, that before things were 
made, God is said xpurray, to hide them within 
himself:—but when they are made, ¢avepouv, to 
manifest and reveal them from himself.— Book the 
eighth, vonoov ore 6 piv Kdcpoc wd rou Oeov Kat dv ro 
Ose, doyi o& xal mep.oyy Kal ovaracte Tavrwy 6 Ode" Un- 
derstand that the whole world is from God, andin 
God; for'God is the begmning, comprehensiorand 
constitution ofall things——Book the ninth, padrAov 
o8 Aégyw dre ok avrég avTa Eye, dAXAa 7d aAnlic arodpatve- 
pal, avTo¢ arravra Zari" ovK wlev ara tococAauBavwr, tw 
& zirisobc) IT would not say, that God hath all 
things, but rather declare the truth, and say that he 
is all things; not as receiving them from without, 
butas sending them forth from himself.—Again, af- 
terward in the same book, kat ovx tora: wére xodvoe, 
irs avroXepOhoeral 71 rév dvTwu" Grav 88 Afyw THY dvTwD, 
Azyw tov Oeou ra yao ovra & Osc Eye, Kal ovTE avTov avdiy 
zerde, ovre avtoc ovdevdc’ There shall never bea time, 
when any thing that is shall cease to be; for 
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when I say any thing that is, I say any thing of 
God: for God hath all things in him, and there 
is neither any thing without God, nor God without 
any thing.—Book the tenth, ri yao tart Geb¢ Kai Taro, 
Kal 76 ayadov, 7 TO TOV TaVTWY civat ovx Eri évTwy" adrAG 
Umaptic avri tev bvrwy; What is God, but the very 
being of all things that yet are not, and the sub- 
sistence of things that are?—And again, 6 Sede, kat 
warip Kat 75 ayabov, TH eivar ta wavTa, God 1s both the 
father and good, because he is all things.—Book 
the eleventh, avrovpyéc yao Gv asi ior ty TH Enyyy, 
avroc Ov 8 worl? st yap ywoictetn avrov, TavTa pew 
cupmectioval, Tavra O& TEVAEEcAae averyKn’ God acting 
immediately from himself is always in his own 
work, himself being that which he makes; forif 
that were never so little separated from him, all 
would of necessity fall to nothing and die.—Again, 
wavTd tori ev'ry Deep, ox We ev THT Kstueva, all things are 
in God, but not as lying in a place.—And farther, 
“ since our own saul can by cogitation and fancy 
become what it will, and where it will, any 
thing, or in any place, rovrov oty rév tedrov vén- 
cov Tov Sebv, Horep vofpara Tava év tavTy Exe, TOV 
Kdopov aurov dAov’ You may consider God in the 
same manner, as contaming the whole world 
within himself, as.-his own conceptions and cogi- 
tations.—And im the close of that chapter, that, 
which is also thence cited by St. Cyrtl,* is to the 
same purpose; adparog 6 Sed¢3 evphunoor xatric abrow 
pavepwtepog’ Of avr ToUTO TavTa émoinosy, iva did Tavrwp 
aurov BXAmyc’ TOUTS toTLTO AyaNov TOU Jzov" ToUTO O2 avTOU 
peri, 7 adrov paivesOa Oia Tavtrwv* Ts God invisible ? 
speak worthily of him, for who is more manifest 
than he? for this very reason did be make all 


4 Advers. Jalan. lib. u. p. 52. edit. Spanhem. 
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things, that thou mightest see him through all 
things. The mind is seen in thinking, but God in 
working or making.—Book the twelfth, ijxovca rod 
ayalou daipovoc Aéyovtoc (ketvoc yao LOvos, & Téxvoy, dAnbac 
we mpwrdyovec Osbc, ta wavta Karidav, Seiove Adyoue 
2obéyEaro) jKovoa your aitov rote A€yovrac, dre Fv gore Ta 
wavta’ I have heard the good demon (for he alone, 
as the first-begotten God, beholding all things, 
spake divine words); I have heard him sometimes 
saying, that one is all things.— Again, in the same 
chapter, 6 6& ciprac xdcpog otroc avwpévoc éxsivw, Kat 
svowcuv thy tak, Kat PotAnow tov warpdc, TAHOWwUA 
éoTt THC Cwhc’ Kal ovdéy gory ey Tour Ou TavTo¢g Tov 
aivoc, ovTe TOV TavTbc, OTE TWY KaTa péooc, 8 Ovi Zn, 
YEKOOV ‘yap OVO Ev, OUTE yéyovev, OUTE iGTiv, OUTE Eorat zv 
Koon’ ‘This whole world is intimately united to 
him, and observing the order and will of its father, 
hath the fulness of life in it; and there is nothing 
in it through eternity (neither whole nor part) 
which does not live; for there neitheris, nor hath 
been, nor shall be, any thing dead in the world.— 
The meaning is, that all things vitally depend 
upon the Deity, who is said in Scripture to 
quicken and enliven all things: rotrd éorw 6 Szbc, 
ro Wav’ 2y d& Ty Tartt, ovdEeV EoTLy 6 uh tot" SOev ove péyeboc, 
ovre TOTOC, OUTE ToLdTHS, OUTE oXHMA, OUTE yOdvOE TEpl TOY 
Sedp éott’ Tay yao tort, Td Of Tay Oia TaVTWY Kal Wepl TavTA’ 
This 1s God, the untverse or all. And in this 
universe there is nothing which heis not: where- 
fore there is neither magnitude, nor place, nor 
quality, nor figure, nor time about God, for he 
is all or the whole (but those things belong to 
parts)—And the Arcane Cantion, though that 
thirteenth book, to which it 1s subjoined, be 
supposititious, yet harps much upon this point 
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of the Egyptian theology, that God is all: tpvey 
péAw Tov THe KTloewe KbpLov, kal TO wav, Kal TO ye 

1 am about to praise the Lord of the creation, the 
all and the one-—And again, All the powers that 
are in we praise the one and the all.—Book the 
fifteenth, gav te émcyeionoy 76 wav Kal Ev yooical, TO Tay 
Tov évde Aboac, amodéoe: 76 Tav, TavTa yap fy tivae det" 
If any one go about to separate the all from the 
one, he will destroy the all, or the universe, for 
all ought to be one.—Book the sixteenth, apZoua 
rou Adyou ivOev, tov Oedv émixadecdpevoc, Tov TOV drwy 
deordtyy, Kal TomtHiy, Kal wargoa, Kal wepiBoArov, kal wavra 
dvta Tov vd, Kal évd dvTa Ta wavTa’ TO TavTWY yap TO 
TAnowua Ev zor, kal év éytt I will begin witha prayer 
to him, who is the Lord and maker and father 
and bound of all things; and who being all 
things, 1s one; and being one, 1s all things; for 
the fines: of all things, is one and in one.—And 
again, pdpia rev Ozov wévra zor" el O& TavTa dpla, Tavera 
apa: 6 Oz¢" mdvra obv ToWwY, cavtov zoe All things 
are parts of God, but ifall things be parts of God, 
then God is all things; wherefore he making all 
things, doth, as it were, make himself.— 

Now, by all this we see, how well these Tris- 
megistic books agree with that ancient Egyptian 
inscription in the temple of Sais, That God is all 
that was, is, and shall be.-—Wherefore the Egyp- 
tian theology thus und oubtedly asserting one Gdd 
that was all things; it is altogether impossible, 
that it should acknowledge a multitude of self- 
existent and independent deities. 

‘ Hitherto we have taken notice of. two several 
Egyptian names for one and the same supreme 
Deity; Hammon and. Neith: but we shall find, 
that, besides these, the supreme God was some- 
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times worshipped by the Egyptians under other 
names and notions also; as of Isis, Osiris, and 
Serapis. For, first, though Isis have been taken 
by some for the moon, by others for the whole 
earth, by others for Ceres or corn, by others for 
the land of Egypt (which things, in what sense 
they were deified by the Egyptians, will be else- 
where declared), yet was she undoubtedly taken 
also sometimes for an universal and all-compre- 
hending Numen. For Plutarch* affirms, that Isis 
and Neith were really one and the same god 
among the Egyptians, and therefore the temple 
of Neith or Minerva at Sais, where the foremen- 
tioned inscription was found, is called by him the 
temple of Isis; so that Jsis, as well as Neth 
or Minerva among the Egyptians, was there de- 
scribed, as that God, who is all that was, is, and 
shall be, and whose veil no mortal hath ever un- 
covered ; that is, not a particular God, but an uni- 
versal and all-comprehending Numen. And this 
may be yet further confirmed from that ancient in- 
scription and dedication to the goddess Isis, stil 
extantat Capua: =~ 
TIBI. 
VNA. QV A. 


ES, OMNIA. 
DEA. ISIS. 


Where the goddess Isis 1s plainly declared to be 

ty xat wavra, one and all things,—that is, an univer- 

sal and all-comprehending Deity. And with this 
. agreeth also that oration of this god- 

Metam | xii. 

flub x. p dess Isis in Apuleius; “ En acai tuls 

cs commota, Luci, precibus, rerum natura 


parens, elementorum omnium domina, seculorum 


2 De Iside ct Osu, p. 384, tom. ii. oper. 
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progenies initialis; summa numinum, regina ma- 
rium, prima celitum, deorum dearumque facies 
uniforms; que ceelt luminosa culmia, maris sa- 
Jubria flamina, inferorum deplorata silentia, nu- 
tibus meis dispenso. Cujus numen unicam multi- 
formi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijngo totus 
veneratur orbis.” Behold, here am I, moved by 
thy prayers, Lucius, that nature, which was the 
parent of things ; the mistress of all the elements ; 
the begining and original of ages; the sum of 
all the divine powers ; the queen of the seas; the 
first of the celestial inhabitants; the uniform: face 
of gods and goddesses; which with my becks 
dispense the luminous heights of the heavens, the 
wholesome blasts of the sea, and the deplorable 
sitences of hell; whose only divine power the 
whole world -worships and adores, in a multiform 
manner, and under different rites and names. 
From which words it is plain, that this goddess 
Isis was not the mere animated moon (which was 
rather a symbol of her) but that she was an uni- 
versal Deity, comprehensive of the whole natare 
of things; the one supreme God, worshipped by 
the Pagans under several names, and with differ- 
ent rites. And this is the plain meaning of those 
Jast words, Numen unicum, &c. that the whole 
world worshippeth ove and the same supreme 
God, ina multiform manner, with various rites 
and under many different names.—For, besides 
the several names of the other Pagans there men- 

tioned, the Egyptians eorshipped it under the 
names of Hammon, Neith, and others that shall 
be afterwards declared. And thus was Isis again 
worshipped and invoked, as the unicum numen, or 
only divine power, by Apuleius himself, in these 
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following words:* “Tu sancta humanit generis sos- 
piiatrix perpetua, dulcem matris affectionem mi- 
seris tribuis, fatorum inextricabiliter contorta re- 
tractas litia, fortune tempestates mitigas, et stel- 
Jarum noxios meatus cohibes: Te superi colunt, 
observant infer. Tu rotas orbem, luminas solem, 
regis mundum, calcas Tartarum. ‘Tibi respon- 
dent sydera, gaudent numina, serviunt elementa: 
tuo nutu spirant flamina,” &c. Thou holy and 
perpetual saviour of mankind, that art always 
bonntifal in cherishing mortals, and dost manifest 
the dear affections of a mother to them in their 
calamities, thou extricatest ,the involved threads 
of fate, mitigatest the tempests of fortune, and 
restrainest the noxious influences of the stars; 
the celestial gods worship thee, the infernal powers 
obey thee; thou rollest round the heavens, en- 
lightenest the sun, governest the world, treadest 
upon ‘Tartarus, or hell; the stars obey thee, the 
elements serve thee, at thy beck the winds blow, 
&c.—Where Isis is plainly supposed to be an uni- 
versal Numen.and supreme monarch of the werld. 
Neither may this hinder, that she was called a 
goddess, as Neith also was; these Pagans making 
their deities to be indifferently of either sex, male 
or female. But mvch more was Osiris taken for 
the supreme Deity, whose name was sometimes 
said to have signified in the Egyptian language, 
' woAvogbadpoc, that which had many eyes—some- 
times Koatoc EvEpyouv Kat ayaborouy, an active and 
beneficent foree—(and whose hieroglyphic was an 
eye: and a sceptre); the former signifying provi- 
dence and wisdom, and the latter power and ma- 


a Lib, xi. p 254, 
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jesty (as Plutarch tells us),* who also is thus de- 
scribed in Apuleius: “‘ Deus deorum magnorum 
potior, et majorum summus, et summorum maxt- 
mus, et maximorum regnator, Osiris :” That God 
who 1s the chiefest of the greater gods, and the 
greatest of the chiefest, and which reigneth over 
the greatest.— Wherefore the same Apuleius ° also 
tells us, that Isis and Osiris were really one and 
the same supreme Numen, though considered 
under different notions, and worshipped with dif- 
ferent rites, in these words; ° “ Quanquam con- 
nexa, imo vero unica, ratio Numinis, religionis- 
que esset, tamen teletz discrimen esse maxiuum :” 
Though Isis and Osiris be really one and the same 
Divine power, yet are their rites and ceremonies 
very different—The proper notion of Osiris being 
thus declared by Plutarch,‘ ro rewrov Kat xuguorarov 
ravrwy, 0 taya0w ravrov iort, that first and highest 
of all bemgs, which is the same with good,— 
Agréeably whereunto, Jamblichus * afirmeth, dya- 
Oey romriuoce ov "Ooiotc KékAnrat, that God, as the 
cause of all good, is called Osiris by the Egyp- 
tians.—Lastly, as for Serapis, though Origen‘ 
tells us, that this was a new upstart deity, set 
up by Ptolemy in Alexandria, yet this godin 
his oracle ® to Nicocrion, the king of Cyprus; de- 
clares himself also to be an universal Nomen, 
comprehending the whole world, in these words: 
ovpdvioc Koopec Kepary; &c. to this sense: The starry 
tae fo” 

‘ ‘De Iside et Osiride, p- 354, et p. 371. tom.ai oper.» 7 77°79"! 

> Metamorphos. lib. xi p 258. ¢ Ibid p 256, . 

* De Iside et Osir. p. 372, 

* De Myster Agypt. sect. vin. cap. ur p. 159 


* Advers Cels. lib. v. p 257. ed. Cantabr. 
¢ Apud Macrobium Saturnal. lib. i. cap, ax, p. 299. 
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heaven is my head, the sea my belly, my ears are 
in the ether, and the bright light of the sun is 
my clear piercing eye.” And doubtless he was 
worshipped by many under this notion. For as 
Philarchus* wrote thus concerning him, Zagame 
Gvoa tov 70 Tay Kospovvroc, That Serapis was the 
name of that God, which orders and governs the 
whole world;—so doth Plutarch® himself con- 
clude, that Osiris and Serapis were dw vec Beov xat 
uae Suvauswc, both of them names of one God, and 
the same Divine power.—Accordingly whereunto 
Diodorus Siculus* determines, that these three, 
Hammon, Osiris, and Serapis, were but different 
names for one and the same Deity, or supreme 
God. Notwithstanding which, Porphyrius,* it 
seems, had avery ill conceit of that power which 
manifested itself in the temple of this god Sera- 
pis, above all the other Pagan gods, he suspect- 
ing it to be no other than the very prince of evil 
demons or devils : Tove on wovnpoue daiovac OUK a 
vTO TOV Sagar v UITOTTEVOMEV” OVO EK TOV cuuBorwy povoy 
avarracbevrec, &. Wedo not vainly or without ground 
suspect and conjecture, that the evil demons are 
_under Serapis as their prince and head: this ap- 
pearing (saith he) not only from those rites of ap- 
peasement used in the worship of this god, but 
also from the symbol of him, which was a three- 
headed dog, signifying that evil demon whichruleth 
in those three elements, water, earth, and air.—Nei- 
ther indeed can it be doubted, but that it was an 
evil demon or devil, that delivered oracles in this 


* De Iside et Osir, p 362. > Ibid. p. 361, 362. 

© Vide lib.1. cap. xxv. p. 21. 

4 Tubro de Philosophia et Oraculis apud Euseb, Prepar. mae 
hb. iv. cap. xam_ p, 175, 
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| cial of Serapis as well as ‘elsewhere among the 

Pagans, however he affected to be. worshipped as 
the supreme God. 

Besides all this, Eusebius himself. from. Por- 
phyrius informs us, that the Egyptians acknow- 
ledged one intellectual Demiurgus, orn maker of | 
the world, under the name of Cneph, whom they 
worshipped in a statue of human form, and a 
blackish sky-coloured complexion; holding in 
his hand a girdle and asceptre, and wearing upon 
his head a princely plume, and thrusting forth an 
egg out of his mouth, The. reason of which hie- 
roglyphic i is thus given, ort Adyos Svocvperog ae 
Kal Kexpunpevoc, Kal on. paveg, Kat Ort tworerde, ri rep a3 | 
Kat on Basirevs, Kat ore voEpwe Ktvelral. O10 y 
Tov HTEQOD Huoig Ev TH KEpady KeEiTaL Because that 
wisdom and reason, by which the world was 
‘made, is not easy to be found out, but hidden and 
obscure. And because this is the fountain of life 
and king of all things; and because it is intellec- 
tually moved, signified by the feathers upon his 
head. Moreover, by the egg thrust out of the 
mouth of this God, was meant the world, created 
by the eternal Asyoc, and from this. Cneph. was © 
said to be generated or produced another God, 
whom the Egyptians call Phtha, and the Greek: 
Valcan—of which Phtha more afterward. That 
_ the Egyptians were the most eminent assertors 60! 
the cosmogonia, or temporary beginning. of th: 
world, hath been already declared: for y 
canpethe schohiast upon Ptolemy thus pers 
: _ rEpiTTOS, awBaor éyeev yéveoty Avyorr Je. 

e Egyptians were wont to talk perpetually 

the genesis or creation. of the world.- — The Ascle- 
VOLT 0 ae 
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pius, an ancient Egyptian writer, in his 
Scal. Emend 
Temp.l.v de Myriogenesis, affirms, that according to 
condit mand. the Egyptian tradition, the sun was made 
11 Libra. But, that the Egyptians did not sup- 
pose the world to have been made by chance, as 
Epicurus and other atheistical philosophers did, 
but by an intellectual Demiurgus called by them 
Cneph, is evident from this testimony of Porphy- 
rius. Which Cneph was looked upon by them as 
an unmade and eternal Deity, and for this very 
eause the inhabitants of Thebais refused to wor- 
a ship any other god besides him, as Plu- 
Our. tarch informs us in these words: tic 8& 
ips 25%] Tac Teopac TwV TULWLEVOY Zw) WY, Tove wep aAdAove 
cuvrerayuiva redsiv, pdvovc 8& pH Sidevat Tove OnPaida 
karotkouvrac, we Ointov Ody ovdiva vouiGovrec, aAAa ov 
KaAévew avrot Kynd, a-yivntov éyra xat afavarov’ Whilst 
the other Egyptians paid their proportion of tax 
imposed upon them, for the nourishment of those 
sacred animals, worshipped by them, the inhabit- 
ants of ‘Thebais only refused, because they would 
acknowledge no mortal god, and worshipped him 
only, whom they call Cneph, an unmade and eter- 
nal Deity.— 

Having now made it athens manifest, that 
the Egyptians had an acknowledgment amongst 
them of one supreme universal and unmade Daitty, 
we shall conclude this whole discourse with the 
two followmg observations: First, That a great 
part of the Egyptian Polytheism was really nothing 
else but the worshipping of one and the same su- 
preme God, under many different names and no- 
tions, as of Hammon, Neith, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Cneph, to which may be added Phtha, and those 
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ether names in Jamblichus, of Eicton and Emeph. 
And that the -Pagans universally over the whole 
world did the like, was affirmed also by Apuleius, 
in that forecited passage of his: ‘‘ Numen unicum, 
multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo, 
totus veneratur orbis,” the whole world worship- 
peth one only supreme Numen in a multiform 
manner, under different names, and with different 
rites —Which different names for oneand the same 
supreme God might therefore be mistaken by some 
of the sottish vulgar amongst the Pagans, as well 
as they have been by learned men of these later 
times, for so many distinct, unmade, and sélf-ex- 
istent deities. 

Nevertheless, here may well be a question start- 
ed, whether amongst those several Egyptian names 
of God, some might not signify distinct Divine hy- 
postases subordinate; and particularly, whether 
there’ were not some footsteps of a trinity to be 

feund in the old Egyptian theology? For '‘siace 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, who all of them 
asserted a trinity of Divine hypostases, unques- 
tionably derived much of their doctrine from 
the Egyptians, it may reasonably be suspected, 
that these Egyptians -did. the: like before them. 
_ And indeed Athanasius Kircherus makes io doubt 
at all hereof; but tells us that, in the Pamphylian 
obelisk, that first hieroglyphic of a winged globe, 
with a serpent-coming out of it,. was the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic of a triform Deity, or trinity of ‘De | 
vine hypostases; he confirming the sanie, from 
the testimony of Abévephius, an Arabian writer, 
and a Chaldaic fragment’ intputed to Sanchonia- 
thon; the globe being said to signify the first'in- 
comprehensible Deity, without beginning or endl,’ 
o 2 | 
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self-existent ; the serpent the Divine wisdom and 
ereative virtue ; and lastly, the wings that active 
spirit, that cherisheth, quickeneth, and enliveneth 
all things. How far credit is to be given to this, 
we leave others to judge; but the clearest foot- 
steps that we can find any where of an Egyptian 
trinity is in JambHchus’s book, written coneern- 
ing their mysteries; which whole place there- 
fore is worth the setting down: Kar a\dqy- di rab 
mooorarra [Eouac| Sedv row" Hund, rv drevpavley Bebe 
HYyoGpevor, Sv dnow vodv dvat aiirdy Lavrby vootvra, xat TAC 
voncec sic Eaurdy ixtorpigovra. “Tobrov 82 ty dpipec, cat & 
$yor ro NpGTov payevua, Toorarret, Sv xat Elerey zrovepdcet, 
év @ TO TpwTdy eott voovy Kal Td mpwrov vonrov, 6 O} Kad Sea 
aryae péume Separebera. “Ent 82 rabtou-———— 6 8n- 
plroupyixie vove kal ric aAnOetac arpoorarne, cat aogia ioydper 
vo¢ jeev cic yévestv, cal Thy apavy THY Kexpuppivwy Xéyow 
Sévany ele Pac aywv, Apvov xara rv rv Alyutriuy yAdocer 
AéEyerat, ouuTeA Gy 8 anpevdic Exaora kat reyvucwe per GAnSelag 
Phd, “EXAnvec 82 ce “Hgaiorov peradapPavovor rdv O64, to 
Texvicp udvov Tooopdd\Aourec, ayabwy OF momTMde Sv" Ogipic 
cic nraty kat dddure St ékac duvdpacee kalevepyciac drwverdax 
Exar: Aecording to another order opmethod ;. Hermes 
places the god Emeph, * as the prince 
and ruler over all the celestial gods, 
whom he affirmeth to be a mind understanding 
himself, and converting his cogitations or intel- 

fections into himself. Before which 
: Emeph,* he -placeth one indivisible, 
whom he calleth Eicton, in which is the first in- 
telligible, and which is worshipped. only by si- 
lence.. After which two, Eicton and 
Emeph, *.the demiurgic mind and pre- 
aiee: of truth, as with wisdom it proceedeth to 
generations, and bringeth forth the hidden powers 


ee 
*Or Goeph. 


* Qr Cueph. 


i 
* eG Cneph. 
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of the occult reasons into light, is called in the 
Egyptian language Ammon ;'as it artificially af- 
fects all things with truth, Phtha (which Phtha, the — 
Greeks, attending only to the artificialness thereof, 
call Hephestus or Vulcan); as it is productive of | 
good, Osiris, besides other names that-it hath, 
according. to its other powers and energies.—In 
which passage of Jamblichus* we have plainly 
| three Divine hypostases, or universal principles 
subordinate, according to the Hermaic theology ; 
first, an indivisible unity called Eicton; secondly, 
a perfect mind, converting its intellections inte 
itself, called Emeph or Hemphta;.and thirdly, 
the immediate principle of generation, called by 
several names, according to its several powers, as 
Phtha, Ammon, Osiris, and the like:’so that these — 
_ three names with others, according to Jamblichus, 
did in the Egyptian theology signify, one and the 
same third Divine hypostasis. How well these. 
three Divine hypostases. of the Egyptians. agree 
with the Pythagoric or Platonic trinity, of, first, ré 
@y or rayaGov, unity and goodness itself—second- 
ly, vovc,; mind—and thirdly, ywyr, soul—I need 
not here declare. Only *we shall call to mind 
what hath been: already intimated, that that rea- 
on or wisdom, which was the Demiurgus of. t ; e- 
world, beast 1s — Peis ei outinias of Lagi _ for 
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tian trinity of Divine hypostases subordinate, 
Eicton, Emeph (or Cneph), and Phtha. We 
know not what to add more to this of Jamblichus 
concerning an Egyptian trinity, unless we should 
insist upon those passages, which have been cited 
by some of the fathers to this purpose out of Her- 
maic or Trismegistic books, whereof there was 
one before set down out of St. Cyril; or unless 
we ‘should again call to mind that citation out of 
Damascius,* pla tov ddwv doyn sKotoc aryvworov 
_ dpvoupévn Kat-rourd Tole avapwvovpevov otrwe, that, ac- 
cording to the Egyptians, there is one principle 
of all things praised under the name of the un- 
known darkness, and this thrice repeated.—A gree- 
ably to which, Augustinus Steuchus produces 
another passage out of the same philosophic 
writer; that the Egyptians made zodrny apyiy 
exdroc’ Uirto Tacuy VONnoLW, oKOTOC adyvworov, TOIC TOUTG 
émepnuiZovrec, the first principle of all ta be dark- 
ness above all knowledge and understanding (or 
unknown darkness), they thrice repeating the 
saine.—Which the forementioned:Steuchus takes 
to be 4 clear acknowledgment of a'trinity of Di- 
vime' hypostases in the Egyptian theology. 
Mur second observation is this; That the Egyp- 
tian theology as well as the Orphic (which was 
derived ‘from it) asserting one incorporeal Deity, 
that is, all things; as it is evident, that it could 
not admit amultitude of self-existent and :inde- 
pendent deities, so did the séeming Polytheism of 
these’ Egyptians proceed ‘alsa' i: great measure 
from this principle-of theirs not rightly understood; 
they being led thereby; in a certain serise, Gomori, 


+ Vide Wolf: Anecdot. Greoa, p. 260, , 
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to personate and deify the several parts of the 
- world, and things of nature, bestowing the names 
of gods and goddesses upon them. Not that they 
therefore worshipped the inanimate parts of the 
world as such, much less things not substantial, 
but mere accidents, for so many real, distinct, 
personal deities; but because, conceiving that 
God, who was all things, ought to be worshipped 
in all things (such bepecially as were most benefi- 
cial to mankind), they cid, according to that Ascle- 
pian and Trismegistic doctrine beforementioned, 
call God by the name of every thing, or every 
thing by the name of God. And that the wiser 
of thera very well understood, that it was really 
one and the same simple Deity, that was thus 
worshipped amongst them by piecemeal, in the 
several parts of the world, and things of nature, 
and under different names and notions, with dif- 
ferent ceremonies, 1s thus declared by pets. etos. 
Plutarch ; EdAyveedy n oie EOTL, Kal 0 Tuga oon 
moAéutoc t™ Bey, Kat Ou ayvouay Kal emdrny TETUPOUEVOE 
kat Samy kau dpavitn Tov lepov Acyou, dv 1 Fede duvayEt 
Kat suvtiOyot, Kat Tapaoiwwst Toi¢ TeAoupévoicg OzwoEwe’ 
Isis is a Greek word, which signifies knowledge; 
and Typhon is the enemy to this goddess; who 
being puffed up by ignorance and error, doth dis- 


tract and discerp the holy doctrine (of the simple” 


Deity), which Isis collects together again, and 
makes up into one, and thus delivers it to those 
who are initiated into her sacred mysteries, in or- 
der, to deification.—In which werds Plutareh 
intimates, that the Egyptian fable of Qsiris. being 
mangled and cut in pieces by Typhon,, did alle- 
gorically signify the discerption and distraction 
of the simple Deity, by reason of the weakness 


“a 
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and ignorance of vulgar minds (not able to com- 
prehend it altogether at once), into several names 
and. partial notions, which yet true knowledge 
and understanding, that is, Isis, makes up whole 
again, and unites into one. 

xix. It is well known, that the poets, though 
they were the prophets of the Pagans, and, pre- 
tending to a kind of Divine inspiration, did oIneE. 
wise paibue the minds of the vulgar with a cer- 
tain sense of religion, and the notions of mortal- 
ity, yet these notwithstanding were the grand 
depravers and adulterators of the Pagan theo- 
logy. For this they were guilty of upon several 
accounts. As, first, their attributing to the gods, 
in their fables concerning them, all manner of 
human imperfections, passions, and vices. Which 
abuse of theirs the wiser of the Pagans were in 
all ages highly sensible of and offended with, as 
partly appears from these free passages vented 
upon the stage; 


Kai yag, dotic ay Beoran 


Enrip jn Tone. . .Y r ~ 8 fe 

fEx Flonle- Keinas meduxn, Cnpercoow of Gsot 

gio Stoboai Tlag oby Slxasoy, robs vosoug omcig Bporoic 

paral a Vpadarrag avrobe dvaeia opricuava; 

Excerpt. ve- 

terum Comi- ——-——— Si quis est mortahum 

pel ot] Qui scelera patrat, exiguut poenam dei: 
Fs Da ° 


At nonne iniquum est, vos, suas leges quibus 
Gens debet hominun, ime nullo vivere ? 


To this sense: Since mortal men are punished by 
the gods for transgressing their laws, is it not un- 
just, that ye, gods, who write these laws, should 
yourselves live without law 1—And again: 
obaer’ avOruqroug xandg 
Aéyay Sinai, ef a rai Cea naxd 


Micouped, AAR Tolls Siddomvras TA3s 
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Nulla nos posthac notet 
Censura, siquando ista, quae superos decent, 
Imitamur homines. Culpa ad auctores redit. 


‘Let men no longer be blamed for imitating the 
evil actions of the gods; for they can only be 
justly blamed, who teach men to do such things 
by their examples: — 

Secondly, The poets were further guilty of de- 
praving the religion and theology of the Pagans, 
by their so frequently personating and deifying 
all the things of nature and parts of the world, 
and calling them by the names of those gods, 
that were supposed to preside over them ; that is, 
of the several Divine powers manifested in them. 
This Plutarch + taxes the poets with, where giv- 
ing directions for young men’s reading of their 
writings, he thus seasonably cautions against the 
danger of it; rovro 8: dvayxaiov, kal ypnomov, et pér- 
Xoysev EK TOV TOMPATWY wdednOnoecBauKat un PraBncecfar, 
TO ywwokey mwe roi TWy Oewy Ovouacty ot ToInTal Xpwvrat. 
—ypwvrat dt Toi Twv Oewy oveuact ot Tomral, Tore, pey 
QUTWY EkelvOY EhaTTOLMEVOL ™7 Evvoia, Tote be duvaperc Tivac, 
wv ot Oeot Sw pec EloL Kal xaOn-ysuovec, OUWYULWC Toc ayo- 
 gevovres’ It is very profitable and necessary, if we 
would receive good from the writings of the poets, 
and not hurt, that we should understand how 
they use the names of the gods in different senses. 
Wherefore the poets sometimes use the names of 
the geds properly, as intending to signify thereby, 
the gods themselves, and sometimes again they. 
use them improperly and equivocally, for, those 
powers which the gods are the givers and dispen- 
sers of, or the things which they preside over.— 


2 De audiendis Poetis, p. 22. tom. ix. oper. 
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As for example, Vulcan is sometimes. used by the 
poets for that god or ‘divine power which pre- 
sides ovér fire and the arts that operate by fire, 
and sometimes again the word is taken by them 
for fire itself. So Mars, in like manner, i8 some- 
_ times used for the god which presides over mili- 
tary affairs, and sometimes again it signifies no- 
thing else but war. An instance whereof is there 
given by Plutarch out of Sophocles: 


7el € ~w 


Tuprig pap, a yuvaixes, oud’ spay” Apne 
Lwig weorderw wavre rupd Cer xaxd 


Mars (O Mulieres) czcus hirsuto suis 
Velut ore frendens, cuncta commuiscet mala, 


And we might give this other instance of the 
same from Virgil, 





Furit toto Mars impius orbe- 


For the God of war, that is, the divine provi- 
dence that presides over military affairs, could 
not be called impious or wicked, but it is war it- 
self that is there so styled. 
Indeed, we shall afterward make it appear, 
that the first original of this business proceeded 
from a certain philosophic opinion amongst the 
Pagans, that God was diffused throughout the 
whole world, and was himself in a manner all 
things, and therefore ought to be worshipped in 
all things: but the poets were principally the mén, 
who carried it on thus far, by personating the se- 
vera] inanimate parts of the world and things of 
nature, to make such a multitade of distinct gods 
and goddesses of them. Which humour, though 
it were chiefly indulged by them, yuyaywyiac evexcy, 
only for the delight and pleasure of the reader— 
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besides gratifying their own poetic fancies; yet 
was it a matter of dangerous consequence, as the 
same Plutarch gravely and soberly advises,:in his 
book De Iside, it begetting in some gross and 1r- 
rational superstition (that is, in our Christian lan- 
guage, idolatry), and carrying others on to down- 
right impiety and Atheism. But this will be after- 
ward also again insisted on. 

Wherefore, in the next place, we shall observe, 
that the poets did also otherwise deprave the theo- 
logy of the Pagans, soas to make it look some- 
what more aristocratically, and this principally 
two manner of ways; first, by their speaking so 
much of the gods in general and without distinc- 
tion, and attributing the government of the whole | 
world to them in common, so asif it were ma- 
naged and carried on, communz consilio deorum, 
by a common council and republic of gods,— 
wherein all things were determined by a majority 
of votes, and as if their Jupiter, or supreme god, 
were nO more amongst them, than a speaker of a 
house of lords or commons, or the chairman of a 
committee. In which they did indeed attribute 
more to their inferior deities, than, according to 
their own principles, they ought. 

And secondly (which is the last hentai: 
of the Pagan theology by these poets), by their 
making those, that were really nothing else but 
several names and notions of one and the same 
supreme Deity, according to its several powers 
manifested in the world, or the different effects 
produced by it, to be so many really distinct j per- 
sons and gods; insomuch as sometimes to be at 
odds and variance with one ariother, ‘and even 
with Jupiter himself. This St.Basil seems to 


a 
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take ‘notice of, in his oration, How young men 
may be profited by the writings of the Greeks ;* 
aavrwy dt Kota weet Oewv te Seadeyouevoig (sotnraic) 
mpooecouer, Kat partic oray we TEL TOAA@Y TE QUTOP 
SieEleot, xat rovrew ovbds ouovoourvrev' But least of all 
will we give credit to the poets, where they dis- 
course concerning the gods, and speak of them 
as many (distinct and independent) persons, and 
that not agreeing amongst themselves neither, 
but siding several ways, and perpetually ae 
relling with one another.— 

Notwithstanding all which extravagances and 
miscarriages of the poets, we shall now make it 
plamly to appear, that they really asserted, not 
a multitude of self-existent and independent dei- 
ties, but one only unmade Deity, and all the 
other, generated or created gods. This hath been 
already proved concerning Orpheus, from such 
fragments of the Orphic poems, as have been 
owned and attested by Pagan writers: but it 
would be further evident, might we give credit to 
any of those other Orphic verses, that are found 
cited by Christians and Jews only (and wé ‘cannot 
reasonably conclude all these to be counterfeit 
and supposititious), amongst which we have this 
for one,” 


Big bor” abvroymiie, Byie xyore wavra rhruxrar, 


There is one only unmade God, and all other gods 
and things are the offspring of this one—More- 
over, when God, in the same Orphic fragments, 
is styled Myrpo-warwp, both father and mother of 
* Pi 14. Edit. Oxen. Joh.’ Potteri. a 
» Apud Clement. Alexandr. mn Cohortat. ad Gentes, cap. vis. pi 64. 


Vide etiam Euseb Preepar. Evangel. lib. xm. cap. xu- et Theodoret. 
‘de curandis Grecorum aflect. serm 1. tom. 1. oper. p. 475. 
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all things—(accordingly as it was observed before) 
that both the Orphic and Egyptian theology made 
the supreme Deity especially to be appyvobndwy, 
hermaphroditical, or male and female together ; 
this, as Clemens Alexandrinus* rightly interprets 
the meaning of it, was to signify thy é py dvTwr 
yéveow, the production of things out of nothing,— 
or from the Deity alone, without any pre-existent 
self-existent matter. 

But we shall pass from Orpheus to Homer. 
Now it is certain, that Homer's gods were not 
all eternal, unmade, and self-existent, he plainly 
declaring the contrary concerning the gods in ge- 
neral; that they had a genesis, that is, a tempo- 
rary production, as in that forecited verse of his,” 


"Queavoy ra Oeaiv yEverw, bre. 


Theocean from whence the gods were generated ;— 
where, by gods are meant all the animated parts 
of the world.superior to men, but principally (as 
Eustathius observes) the stars, Oewv duri doréowp,. 
gods (saith he) are here put for stars.—And, as the 
same philologer further adds, the gods or stars do 
by a synechdoche signify all things, or the whole 
world, avtt TOD TavTwy we amo pépove, a. part being 
put for the. whole :—accordingly as the same poet 
elsewhere‘ declares his sense, speaking likewise 
of the ocean, 


a f F [4 
———— O08 YiVEsig $arrTEcgs TETUATAS, 


Which was the original of all things—or from 
whence (not only the gods, but. also) ‘all.ether 
things were generated. Wherefore the-fall mean- 


4 4.2 f4 i 
= Stromatum, lib. Y. P. 724. > Ibid. g., ver. 201, 202. 
€ Ibid. ver. 246. 
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ing of Homer was this: that the gods or stars, 
together with this whole visible world, had a tem- 
porary production, and were at first made out of 
the ocean, that is, out of the watery chaos. .So 
that Homer's theogonia, as well as Hesiod’s, was 
one and the same thing with the cosmogonia 5 
his generation of gods the same with the genera- 
tion or creation of the world, both of them having, 
in all probability, derived it from the Mosaic ca- 
bala, or tradition. Aud Eustathius tells us, that, 
according to the ancients, Homer's domdozotia, de- 
scribed Il. co. was alviryua THS Koopoyevelac, an ob- 
scure signification of the cosmogenia,—or cosmo- 
gonia. 

Nevertheless, though o: #oi or the gods in gene- 
ral be by Homer thus generated from the ocean or 
watery chaos, yet this is to be understood only of 
the inferior gods, and he is supposed to be dis- 
tinguished from them, who in the same poet is 
frequently called, o O:0¢ xar etoynv, God, by way 
of eminency (to whom he plainly ascribes omni- 
potence), and Zec, or Jupiter, whom he styleth 
Kapriotoy axavrwy, the most powerfal of all, and 
nowra Oewv, the first and chiefest of the gods, and 
drarov wv and xpaovrwy, the highest of gods and 
governors, and whom he affirmeth infinitely to 
transcend the gods, II. 6. 


Taccoy ya meg 2° sipel Oedy, rept +” sie” dv gama. 
And to reign as well over gods as men, II. a? 


4. 
Og-re Beclot xat avOenmoocw dvdecet, 





Lastly, whom he maketh to be zarfoa Ocsv, the 
father of the gods as well as men—that 1s, nothing 


2 Ver. 27, b Ver. 281. 
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less than the creator of them and the whole world. 
He, therefore, who thus produced the gods and 
stars out of the ocean or watery chaos, must needs 
be excluded out of that number of ,gods, so as 
not to have been himself generated or made out 
of it. Thus have we before observed, that oi @so:, 
or the gods in general, are frequently taken, both 
by Homer and other Greek writers, in way of 
distinction from o @0c, or Jupiter, that is, for the 
inferior gods oaly. 

It is true, indeed, that others of the Pagan gods, 
besides Jupiter, were by the Latins in their so- 
Jemn rites and prayers styled patres, fathers; 
and as Jupiter is nothing else but Jovis pater, 
contracted into one word, so was Mars called by 
them Marspiter, and Saturnus, Janus, Neptunus, 
and Liber had the like addition also made to their 
names; Saturnuspater, Januspater, Neptunus- 
pater, Liberpater: and not only so, but even their 
very heroes also (as for example, Quirmus) had 
this honourable title of father bestowed on them; 
all which appeareth from those verses of net 
dius,* 

Ut nemo sit nostrum, quin aut pater eptimus divum, 

Aut Neptunus pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, 

Janus, Quinnus pater nomen dicatur ad unum. 
Notwithstanding which, here is a ereat difference 
to be observed, that though those other gods were 
called fathers, yet none of them was ever called, 
either by the Greeks zarnp Oeav, or by the Latins, 
pater optimus divum, save only Zeve or J _— the 
supreme Deity. 

And that Homer was thus generally Giders 
stood by the Pagans themselves to have asserted 


@ Apud Lactant. Divin. Instit. ‘ibe. cap. 1, p. 408. 
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a Divine monarchy, or one supreme Deity ruling 
over all, may further appear from these following 
citations. Plutarch, in his Platonic questions,* xas 
evox parne Nia" Yzarov Kart, TOOTEPOY 82" Onnpos TOV TWY 
apyovrwy doyovra Ozov, vratov Kpsiovrwy TOOGELTE” Le- 
nocrates called Jupiter, Hypaton, or the highest; 
but before him Homer styled that God, who is the 
prince of all princes, drarov xoecvrwy, the highest of 
rulers or governors.—Again, the same 
Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, Tay c&”Ocipw 
av wad o¢farue cai oxiprrow ypaddover, Oy To piv Ti 


P. 371. 


mpovotay tugalve, ro dt THy Sbvapiy* we “Opnpoe tov ap- 
xovra xai Paowsborvra révtwv Zpv trarov cal phorwpa 
KadAwY, fore TY pty UTaTw Td KPAToE AUTOD, TH OF phoTwoE 
mv evPovAfay kal riv ppdvnoww onpatve® The Egyp- 
tians, when they described Osiris by those hie- 
roglyphics of an eye and a sceptre, did by the 
former of them signify providence, and by the 
latter power; as Homer, when he calls that 
Zac, or Jupiter, who ruleth and reigneth over all 
things trarov and pyoTrwoa, SEEMS by the word vrarov 
P.96 [lib th to denote his power and sovereignty, but 
inTimeam by protwpa his wisdom and knowledge. 
Piston | To Plutarch may be added Proclus, 
who, upon Plato’s Timzus, having proved that, 
according to that philosopher, there was ov 
xdopov mavri¢ cic kal dAoc énutovoyoc, one only maker ) 
of the whole world—affirms the same likewise of 
that divine poet Homer (as he there styles him), 
Sc Kat did waone Tormsewc Uratov xpedvtwy Kat Tatioa 
avopwr xat Oewy avtoy dvupvel, kal waow evdnpet Toic Onut- 
OUD'Y{KOLCG vorpacty" That he also throughout all his 
poesy praises Jupiter as the highest of all rulers, 


= P. 1007. tom.u. oper. 
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and the father both of gods and men, and attri- 
butes all demiurgical notions to him.—Where- 
upon he concludes in this manner: otrw rob 
ciumacay THv ‘EAXnviciy Oeodoyiav arepryvauev, To Ati rhv 
&Anv Snucovpyiay arroviswousay™ And thus we have 
made it manifest, that all the Gragkish theology 
universally ascribes to Zevc, or J upiter, the maker 
of all things.— Lastly, Aristotle himself con- 
firmeth the same with his testimony, where he 
writes of the paternal authority after this manner: 


H TwOv Tékvwv doxn Pacru 8d kadwde"Ounpog DeRep 11 
tov Aia rpoonydpevorcy eitwv, fantoeas 


i 





Tlarig avipav re Gedy ve, 


Tov Bacitéa rotTwr' pice yap Tov Bacréa Siadépew pty Set, 
Tw va 6 siva tov avrév’ Step wérovbe 75 rpecBbrepov 
Toc TO vEwTEpOV, Kal 6 Yevvhaac mpde Td Tékvov’ The 
paternal power or authority over children is 
a kingly authority: wherefore Homer, when he 
intended to set forth Jupiter’s kingly power over 
all, very well called him the father of men and 
gods. For he, thatis king by nature, ought both 
to differ from those that he reigneth over, and 
also to be of the same kind with them; as the 
Senior 1s to the junior, and he that begetteth to 
his offspring.—Where Aristotle’s sense seems to 
be this, that Jupiter had therefore a natural and 
not acquired kingly power over all the gods, be- 
cause they were all his offspring and begolten 
by him, as well as men. In which passage there- 
fore Aristotle plainly acquits and frees Homer 
from all suspicion of Atheism. — 

As: for Hesiod, if we had not already Sembee 
ently proved from his Theogonia, that all his 
gods (that is, his inferior deities) were generated 
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and made, as well as men, it might be made un- 
questionably evident from this verse of his in his 
‘Opera,’ 


“2g odbey ytydacs Sect Sunvol x” dvBgwrres 


When the gods and mortal men, were both toge- 
ther, alike made or generated.—Where the word 
ouobev is thus interpreted by the Greek scholiasts, 
aro Tne auTne pine and ix rou avrov yévouc, i.e. the 
gods and men were both alike made from the 
same root or stock.—And though it followeth im- 
mediately after, 


Xpuckoy prdy wpwiricra yivos peegmovy avO para 
"Abdvaro moincay, Ghigemia Siar’ Ex ovres,” 


That first of all a golden age of men was made 
by the immortal gods; yet Moschopulus there 
notes, “A@avaro: roincav, o Zeve povoc éroinaev, we are 
ruv &dAwy pavepov -yiverat* Aéyer 88 wavrag Tove Bove, 10 
Tou évoc Zovyov émt mavTag TOVE OmoEdEIC avagiowy» ‘The 
immortal gods made ; the true meaning (saith he) 
_ 4s, that Jupiter alone made this first golden age 
of men; as may be proved from other places in 
the same poet; and though he speak of the gods 
in general, yet doth he but transfer that, which 
was the work of one upon all of the like kind. 
And there are several other instances of this poet’s 
using Oc: for Sede, gods for god.—But it is pos- 
sible, that Hesiod’s meaning might be the same 
with Plato’s,” that though the inferior mundane 
gods were all made at first by the supreme God, 
as well as men, yet they being made something 


* Ver. 108, 109, 110, > In Timo, p. 530, oper. 
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sooner than men, did afterward contribute also 
to the making of men. 

But Hesiod’s Theogonia, or generation of gods, 
is not to be understood universally neither, but 
only of the inferior gods, that Zevc or Jupiter being 
to be expected out of the number of them, whom 
the same Hesiod, as well as Homer, makes to 
be the father of gods, as also the king of them, 
in these words :* 

Aires yao mavrav Racihevs xal nolgavos ori 

"Abavarwy. . 
And attributes the creation of all things to him, 
as Proclus writeth upon this place, 


b “Oy re Sie Beorot avBpes Sumo, &e 


By whom all mortal men are, & ov wavra, kai ovK 
avroparws’ mavra to Aut rpocavarAarra, by whom all 
things are, and not by chance; the poet, by a sy- 
necdoche, here ascribing the making of all to Ju- 
piter.—Wherefore Hesiod’s Theogonia is to be 
understood of the inferior gods only, and not 
of Zevc or Jupiter, who was the father and maker 
of them (though out of a watery chaos) and him- 
self therefore avrogun¢, self-existent or unmade. 

In like manner, that Pindar’s gods were not 
eternal, but made or generated, is plainly de- 
clared by him in these words; 


“Ev avdeawv, Ey Seaw yévog Ex Wem: Odivi: 
Mias 32 srveopsev [p 120 edit, 
Schmidi J 


Marpic auoregos 


Unum Hominum, unum Deorum genus, 
Et ex una spiramus 
Matre utnque 


4 Apud Clement. Alexandr. in Cohortat. ad Gentes, cap. vil. p. 63. 
tom.1 edit Potteri. 
» Hesiodi Opera et Dies, ver 3. 
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There is one kind both of gods and men, and we 
both breathe from the same mother, or spring 
from the same original. Where by the common 
mother both of gods and men, the scholiast.un- 
derstands the earth and chaos, taking the gods 
here for the inferior deities only, and principally 
the stars.* 

This of Pindar’s therefore is to be understood 
of all the other gods, that they were made as 
well as men out of the earth or chaos, but not of 
that supreme Deity, whom the same Pindar else- 
where calls dev xparisrov, the most powerful of the 
gods—and TOY TAYTWY kugtov, the Lord of allthings— 
and zavvi airwov, the Cause of every thing—and 
apwororéyvay Ocov, that God who 1s the best artificer, 
or was the framer of the whole world—and as 
Clemens Alexandrinus tells us,’ ro wav, or the 
universe.— Which God also, according to Pindar, 
Chiron instructed Achilles to worship principally, 
above all the other gods. 





Prth. O a. : pdnmora jeev Keoviday, 
re 260,] Vi. Baguonay wrepowdy xepauviey Tt mpUTaviV, 


Grav céBecBas 

The sense of which words is thus declared by the 
scholiast, e€atpérwo tov peyadopwvov Kal acroaTwy 
Kat KEoavVaV Seororyy Ala Tapa Tove GAAove Gove 
rua kat ofBeo0a ‘That he should honour and wor- 
ship the loud-sounding Jupiter, the lord of thun- 
der aud lightning, transcendently above all the 
other gods.— Which by the way confutes the opi- 
nion of those, who contend, that the supreme 
God, as such, was not at all worshipped by the 
Pagans. 


2 Vide Clement. Alexand Stromat. hb. v. p.'710. 
» Ibid. p.'726. 
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However, this is certain concerning these three, 
Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, that they must of 
necessity either have been all absolute Atheists, 
in acknowledging no eternal Deity at all, but 
making senseless Chaos, Night and the Ocean, 
the original of all their gods without exception, 
and therefore of Jupiter himself too, that kmg 
and father of them; or else assert one only eter- 
nal unmade self-existent Deity, so as that all the 
other gods were generated or created by that one. 
Which latter doubtless was their genuine sense; 
and the only reason, why Aristotle and Plato 
might possibly sometime have a suspicion of the 
contrary, seems to have been this—their not un- 
derstanding that Mosaic cabala, which both He- 
siod and Homer followed, of the world’s, that is, 
both heaven and earth’s, being made at first out 
of a watery chaos; for thus is the tradition de- 
clared by St. Peter, Ep. il. ch. ii. 

There might be several remarkable passages to 
the same purpose, produced out of those two 
tragic poets, A%schylus and Sophocles; which 
yet, because they have been already cited by Jus- 
tin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, and others; 
to avoid unnecessary tediousness, we shall here 
pass by. Only we think fit to observe concern-- 
ing that one famous passage of Sophocles,’ 


Ele rally danbeiaiow, efe Ecriv tse, 
“Os ovpavdy + Erevke nal yatav pranpay, 


Foyrov Te yagomdv ofdun, xavésov Biav, &c, 


Unus piofecto, unus est tantum Deus, 
Coeli solique machinam qui condidit, 
Vadumque ponti coerulum, et vim spiritus, &e. 


* Ex Stoboex Eclog apud Hugon. Grot. in Excerpt. veter. Co. 
micor. et Tragic. p. 148. 
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There is in truth one only God, who made heaven 
and earth, the sea, air, and winds, &c.—After 
which followeth also something against image 
worship; that though this be such as might well 
become a Christian, and be no where now to be 
found in those extant tragedies of this poet (many 
whereof have been lost) yet the sincerity thereof 
cannot reasonably he at all suspected by us, it 
having been cited by so many of the ancient fa- 
thers in their writings against the Pagans, as par- 
ticularly Athenagoras, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Justin Martyr, Eusebius, Cyril and Theodoret ; 
of which number Clemens tells us,* that it was 
attested likewise by that ancient Pagan historio- 
grapher Hecateus. Butthere are so many places 
to our purpose in Euripides, that we cannot, omit 
them all in his. Supplices we have this, wherein 
all men’s absolute dependence upon Jupiter, or 
one supreme Deity, is fully acknowledged.’ 


72 Zep, th Mire rove Taraimaeoug Bporoug 
Dpovety AEyourt, oo yxe ELnoThucde, 
Agiiuéy re road’, "vob ruyydine Oédwy. 


Miseros quid homines, O deum rex et pater, 


Sapere arbitramur? Pendet e nutu tuo 
Res nostra, facumusque illa quee visum t1bi. 


We have also this excellent prayer to the supreme 
Governor of heaven and earth, cited out of the 
same tragedian : “ 

Eat, TO wavroy predeovert, xonv 

TleAavoy Te shéga Zevg Eee” “Ason¢ 

"OvopeaCopetvog oTEgyEts 

ED yap Ev re Geog roic obpawdais, 





* Stromat. hb v. p. 717. b Ver. 734, 735, 736. 
© Apud Clement. Alexand. Stromat. hb.v. p. 688. Vide Hug. 
Grotu Excerpta, p. 431 
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Suiiareov TO Aros META ELL ONY, 

XSoviaw ST ALI periqers dpyiics 

Tlégenbov peev pds fuyats, avégay 

Tots Bouropetvors A8Aoug orpopeabeiy, 

TloSev EBaaorrov, vis ida xandiv, 

Tive det paxdpay eb Surapeévous 

Evpety peonSay ave mavaray. 

Tibi (cunctorum domino) vinum, _ 
Salsamque molam fero, seu Ditis, 
Tu sive Jovis nomine gaudes- 
Tu namque deos superos inter 
Sceptrum tractas sublime Jovis; 
Idem regnum terrestre tenes. 

Te Jucem animis infunde virum, 
Qui scire volunt, quo sata mentis 
Lucta sit ortu, quze causa mali ; 
Cw coelicolum rite litando 
Requiem sit habere laborum. 


Where we may observe that Zee and “Adyc, Jupi- 
ter and Pluto, are both of them supposed to be 
names equally belonging to one and the same 
supreme God. And the sum of the prayer is 
this, That God would infuse light into the souls 
of men, whereby they might be enabled to know, 
whats the root, from whence all their evils spring, 
and by what means they may avoid them.— 
Lastly, There is another devotional passage, 
cited out of Euripides,* which contains also a 
clear acknowledgment of one self-existent Being 
that comprehends and governs the whole world : 


LE Toy Abropuil, rav Ev alSepio 

“Poe Bos mavrwy puoi eerAeavs’, 
. "Ov grept atv pac, sept 3 depyata 

NUE alordyeac, aneirs¢ T aovpay 


“Oxyrog Evdeden zg apacpiry opevEes. 


Thou self-sprung Being, that dost all enfold, 
And in thine arms heaven’s whirling fabric hold! 


» Apud Clement Alexand. ubi supra, p. 717. 
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Who art encircled with resplendent light, 
And yet ly’st mantled o’er in shady mght! 
About whom, the exultant starry fires 
Dance nimbly round in everlasting gyres 


For this sense of the third and fourth verses, 
which we think the words will bear, and which 
agrees with that Orphic passage, 





Thegh yg vios Eorngikrar, 


That God being in himself a most bright and 
dazzling light, is respectively to us, and, by rea- 
son of the weakness of our understanding, co- 
vered over witha thick cloud; as also with that 
in the Scripture, “clouds and darkness are round 
about him:” I say, this sense we chose rather to 
follow, as more rich and august, than that other 
yulgar one, though grammatically and poetically 
goed also: That successive day and night, toge- 
ther with a numberless multitude of stars, perpe- 
tually dance round about the Deity. 

Aristophanes in the very beginning of his Plu- 
tus distinguisheth betwixt Zev¢ and coi, Jupiter 
and the gods; 


‘Qe dpyartoy mpdypa’ tort @ Zev xal @zot, &c, 


And we have this clear testimony of Terpander, 
cited by Clemens Alexandrinus,* Zev TavTwyv aoya, 
Zev TavTwy ayntwo, Thou Jupiter, who art the orlgi- 
nal of all things; thou Jupiter, who art the gover- 
nor of all—And these following verses are attri- 
buted to Menander:° 


2 Stiomat. lib. vi, p. 784, 


®* Apud Euseb. Justinum Martyr. et Clement Alexan. Which 
last ascnbes them to Diphilus. 
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Tov Gyre wravray xveiOv pEUXerTATor 
Kai warépa, rotrov Sarena Tiysay pecyov, 


"Ayala resol roy eupeThy xal xrizrope- 


Rerum universarum imperatorem et patrem, 
Solum perpetuo colere suppliciter decet, 
Artificem tantz et largitorem copie. 


Where men are exhorted to worship the supreme 
God only, as the sole author of all good, or at 
least transcendently above all the other gods. 
There are also two remarkable testimonies, one 
of Hermesianax, an ancient Greek poet, and ano- 
ther of Aratus, to the same purpose; which shall 
both be reserved for other places. 

Wherefore we pass from the Greek to the Latin 
poets, where Ennius first appears, deriving the 
gods in general (who were all the inferior deities) 
from Erebus and Night, as supposing them all 
to have been made or generated out of Chaos, 
nevertheless acknowledging one, who was 





Divumque hominumque pater, rex, 


both Father and King of gods and men—thatis, 
the maker or creator of the whole world, who 
therefore made those gods together with the world 
out of chaos, himself being unmade. 

Plautus in like manner sometimes distinguish- 
eth betwixt Jupiter and the gods, and Gap. act i. 
plainly acknowledgeth one omniscient 5° *- ° 
Deity, 


Est profecto Deus, qui que nos gerimus, auditque et videt. 


Which passage very much resembles that of Man- 
lins Torquatus in Livy, ‘‘ Est celeste numen, es 
magne Jupiter ;” a strong asseveration of one su- 
preme and universal Deity. And the same Plau- 


“a 
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tus in his Rudens clearly asserts one supreme 
Monarch and Emperor over all, whom the inferior 
gods are subservient to ; 


Qui gentes omnes mariaque et terras movet, 
Ejus sum civis civitate coelitum , 

Qui est umperator divum atque hommum Jupiier, 
Is nos per gentes alium alia disparat, 

Hominum qui facta, mores, pietatem et fidem 
Noscamus. 
Qui falsas lites falsis testimoniis 

FPetunt, quique in jure abjurant pecuniam, 
Korum referimus nomina exscripta ad Joyem 
Cotidie Lle seit, quis hic querat malum, 

Iterum Ile eam rem judicatam judicat. 

Bonos in alus tabulis exscriptos habet. 

Atque hoc scelesti i1]1 in animum inducunt suum 
Jovem se placare posse donis, hostus, 

Sed operam et sumptum perdunt, quia 

Nihil Ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicu. 





Where Jupiter, the supreme monarch of gods and 
men, is said to appoint other inferior gods under 
him, over all the parts of the earth, to observe 
the actions, manners and behaviours of men every 
where; and to return the names both of bad and 
good to him. Which Jupiter judges over again 
all unjust judgments, rendering a righteous retri- 
bution to all. And though wicked men conceit, 
that he may be bribed with sacrifices, yet no 
worship 1s acceptable to him from the perjurious.— 
Notwithstanding which, this poet afterward jum- 
bles the supreme and inferior gods all together, 
after the usual manner, under that one general 
name of gods, because they are all supposed to 
be co-governors of the world ; 

Facilius, siqui pius est, a Diis supplhicans, 

Quam qui scelestus est, mveniet veniam stbi. 
Pon. Act. y, Sgain the same poet elsewhere brings in 
Sc. 4. Hanno the Carthaginian with this form 
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of prayer addressing himself to Jupiter or the 
supreme God ; 


Jupiter, qui genus colis alisque hominum, per quem vivimus 
Vitale evum , quem penes spes vitzeque sunt hommum omnium, 
Da diem hunc sospitem, quzso, rebus meis agundis. 


In the next place, we have these verses of Va- 
lerius Soranus, an ancient and eminent poet, full 
to the purpose, recorded by Varro :* 


we 


Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex ipse deumque, 
Progenitor genitrixque deum, Deus uNus et omnis. 


To this sense: Omnipotent Jupiter, the King of 
kings and gods, and the progenitor and genitrix, 
the both father and mother of those gods; one 
God and all gods.— Where the supreme and omni- 
potent Deity is styled ‘‘ progenitor et genitrix deo- 
rum,” after the same manner as he was called in 
the Orphic theology pnrporarwp and appevobndve, 
that expression denoting the gods and all other 
things to have been produced from him alone, 
and without any pre-existent matter. Moreover, 
according to the tenor of this Ethnic theology, 
that one God was all gods and every god, the Pa- 
gans supposed, that whenever any inferior deity 
was worshipped by them, the supreme was therein 
also at once worshipped and honoured. 

Though the sense of Ovid hath been sufficiently 
declared before, yet we cannot well omit some 
other passages of his, as that grateful and sensi- 
ble acknowledgment, 

Quod loquor et spiro, coelumque et lumina solis 


Aspicio (possumne ingratus et immemor esse”) 
Ipse dedit.? 


@ De Lingua Latina, }).71. edit. 158], dee 
p Mctamorph, lib. xiv ver. 172, 
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And this in the third of his Metamorph. 


Tile pater recto1que deum, cui dextra tisulcis 

Tgmibus armata est, qui nutu concutit orbem. 
Virgil’s theology also may sufficiently appear from 
his frequent acknowledgment of an omnipotent 
Deity, and from those verses of his before cited 
out of Ain. 6. wherein he plainly asserts one God 
to be the original of all things, at least as a soul 
of the world; Servius Honoratus there paraphra- 
sing thus: ‘‘ Deus est quidam divinus spiritus, qui 
per quatuor fusus elementa gignit universa ;” God 
is a certain spirit, which, infused through the four 
elements, begetteth all things.—Nevertheless, we 
shall add from him this also of Venus’s prayer 
to Jupiter, Ain. 1. 


O qui res hominumgue deumque 
Eternis regis imperus, et fulmine terres! 


Which Venus again, AEn. 10. bespeaks the same 
Jupiter after this manner: 


O pater, O hominum divumque eterna potestas ! 


Where we have this annotation of Servius: ‘“ di- 
vumeg tle eeterna potestas, propter ahlorum numi- 
num discretionem ;”. Jupiter is here called the 
eternal power of the gods, to distinguish bim from 
all the other gods-—_that were not eternal, but made 
or generated from him. 

Neither ought Horace to be left out, in whom 
we read to the same purpose, lib. 1. od. xn. 


Quid prius dicam solitis parentis 

Laudibus? quires hominum et deorum, 

Qu mare et terras, vanisque mundum 
Temperat horis 


Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum: 


Pioximos uli tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores, 
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Qui terram mertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventosum, et urbes, regnaque tnstia; 
Divosque, mortalesque turmas, 
Imperio regit UNUS quo. 


Where from those. words of Horace, “ solitis pa- 
rentis laudibus,” it appears, that the one supreme 
Deity, the parent and maker of all things, was 
then wont to be celebrated by the Pagans as such 
above all the other gods. And whereas those 
Pagans vulgarly ascribed the government of the 
seas particularly to Neptune, of the earth and 
Hades or Inferi (which are bere called tristia 
Regna) to Pluto, these being here attributed by 
Horace to one and the same supreme and universal 
Deity; 1t may well be concluded from thence, 
that Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, were but three 
several names or notions of one supreme Numen, 
whose sovereignty notwithstanding was chiefly 
signified by Jupiter. Which same is to be said of 
Pallas or Minerva too, that signifyig the eternal 
Wisdom, that it was but another name of God also, 
though looked upon as inferior to that of Jupiter, 
and next in dignity to it; unless we should con- 
clude itto be asecond Divine hypostasis, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonists (probably not unknown to Horace) as also 
to that Scripture cabala, ‘I was set up from eyer: 
lasting, or ever the earth was ; when there were 
no depths, I was brought forth,” &c. But of this 
more afterward. a 
Lastly, We shall conclude with Manilius, who 
lived in the same Augustean age, and was a zea- 
lous opposer of that Atheistical hypothesis of Epi- 
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curus and Lucretius, as appears from these 
verses of his; 


2 Quis credat tantas operum sine numine moles, 
Ex minimis czcoque creatum foedere mundum? 


Wherefore he also plainly asserts one supreme 
Deity, the framer and governor of the whole 
world, m this manner, lb. ii. 


> »b Namque canam tacita naturam mente potentem 
Infusumque Deum coelo, terrisque, fretoque, 
Ingentem zquah moderantem foedere molem, 
Totumgue alterno consensu vivere mundum, 
Et rations agi motu, quum sSPIRITUS UNUS 
Per cunctas habitet partes, atque uriget orbem, 
Omnia pervolitans, corpusque animale figuret, &e. 


And again, 


Hoc opus immensi constructum corpore mundi 
Vis anime divina regit, sacroque meatu 
Conspirat Deus et tacita ratione gubernat. 


And lib. iv. ° 


Faciem coeli non 1nvidet orbi 

Tpse Deus, vultusque suos, corpusque recludit, 
Semper volvendo, seque ipsum inculcat et offert ; 
Ut bene cognoscei possit, monstretque videndo, 
Qualis eat, doceatque suas attendere leges. 

Ipse vocat nostros animos ad sydera mundas, 
Nee patitur, quia non condit, sua jura latere, 





Where notwithstanding we confess, that the whole 
animated world, or rather the Soul thereof, is, 
according to the Stoical doctrine, made by Ma- 
nilius to be the supreme Numen. 

xx. We now pass from the poets of the Pagans 
to their philosophers. A modern writer ®* con- 
cerning the religion of the Gentiles, affirmeth this 
to have been the opinion of very eminent philo- 
sophers, That even all the minor gods of the Pa- 


” 


@ Lib,1 ver. 492, 498 >’ Ver. 61, &c. ¢ Ver 915 
* Sir Edward Heibeit, De Religione Gentilium, cap.xiy. p. 228. 
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gans did exist of themselves from eternity un- 
made, they giving many reasons for thesame. But 
how far from truth this is, will (as we conceive) 
appear sufficiently from the sequel of this dis- 
course. And we cannot conclude otherwise, but 
that this learned writer did mistake that opinion 
of Aristotle and the latter Platonists, concerning 
the eternity of the world and gods, as if they 
had therefore asserted the self-existence of them ; 
the contrary whereunto hath been already mani- 
fested. Wherefore we shall now make it unques- 
tionably evident, by a particular enumeration, that 
the generality. of the Pagan philosophers, who 
were Theists, however they acknowledged a mul- 
tiplicity of gods, yet asserted one only self-exis- 
tent Deity, or a universal Numen, by whom the 
world and all those other gods were made. There 
being only some few Ditheists to be excepted, 
(such as Plutarch and Atticus,) who, out of a 
certain softness and tenderness of nature, that 
they might free the one good God from the impu- 
tation of evils, would needs set up, besides him, 
an evil soul or demon also in the world self-ex- 
istent, to bear all the blame of them. 

And indeed Epicurus is the only person that we 
can find amongst the reputed philosophers, who, 
though pretending to acknowledge gods, yet pro- 
fessedly opposed monarchy, and verbally asserted 
a multitude of eternal, unmade, self-existent de- 
ities; but such as had nothing at all to do, either 
with the making or governing of the world. The 
reason whereof was, because he would by no 
means admit the world to have been made by any 
mind or understanding. Wherefore he concluded, 


Naturamrerum, haud diyina mente coortam; nen os 


- 
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That there was no God the Snuovpyoe or framer 
of the world.—But nevertheless, that he might 
decline the odium of being accounted an 
Atheist, he pretended to assert a multitude 
of gods unmade and incorruptible, such as were 
unconcerned in the fabric of the world. Wherein 
first 1t is evident, that he was not serious and 
sincere, because he really admitting no other 
principles of things in his philosophy, besides 
atoms and vacuum, agreeably thereunto could 
acknowledge ne other gods than such as were 
compounded out of atoms, and therefore cor- 
ruptible. And thus does Origen declare the doc- 
trine of Epicurus, not indeed as he pretended to 
hold it, but as, according to the tenor of his 
principles, he must have held it, had he really 
ge tas asserted any gods at all, of rov "Emxotigov 
Cels. p 169, T£0l, obvbero2€ dréuwy ruyxavovrec, kal To door. 

imi ty cveTacel avadurol, TpayyarevovTa Tac ¢Oo0- 
porro.ove ardpuoue droctiecBa: ; Epicurus’s gods being 
compounded of atoms, and therefore by their very 
constitution corruptible, are in continual labour 
and toil, struggling with their corruptive princi- 
ples.—Nevertheless if Epicurus had in good earn- 
est asserted such a commonwealth of gods, as 
were neither made out of atoms, nor yet corrup- 
tible; so long as he denied the world to have been 
made by any mind or wisdom (as we have already 
declared) he ought not to be reckoned amongst 
the Theists, but Atheists. 

Thales the Milesian was one of the most an- 
cient Greek philosophers, and that he admitted 
a plurality of gods in some sense, is evident from 
that saying of his cited by Aristotle,? zavra Ocav 


2 De Anima, lb.1. cap. vu, p. 17. tom. il, oper. 
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Anon, all things are full of gods. But that not- 
withstanding he asserted one supreme and only 
unmade or self-existent Deity, is also manifest 
from that other apothegm of his in Laertius,” 
aosoBurarov TavTwy o cdc, a-yévyntov yap" God 1S. the 
oldest of all things, because he1s unmade. From 
whence it may be concluded, that all Thales’s 
other gods were generated, and the offspring of 
one sole unmade Deity. 

Pherecydes Syrus was Thales’s contemporary, 
of whom Aristotle in his Metaphysics ” hath re- 
corded, that he affirmed zo yevynouv TOWTOY dpicrov, 
that the first principle, from whence all other 
things were generated, was the best or an abso- 
lutely perfect being; so as that in the scale of 
nature, things did not ascend upwards from the 
most imperfect to the more perfect beings, but, on 
the contrary, descend downwards from the most 
perfect to the less perfect. Moreover, Laertius 
informs us,° that this was the beginning of ‘one’ 
of Pherecydes’s books, Zac piv kat ypdvoe “ete 
ad, ku yOov qv’ Jupiter, and time, and the earth 
always were.—Where, notwithstanding, in the 
following words, he makes the earth to be de- 
pendent upon Jupiter ; though some reading xpovog 
here instead of ypovoc, seem to understand him 
thus, that Jupiter and Saturn, really one and the’ 
same Numen, was always from eternity. How- 
ever, there is in these words an acknowledgment: 
of one single and eternal Deity. 

Pythagoras was the most eminent of all the 4n- 
cient philosophers, who, that he was a Polytheist 


2 Lib. i. segm. xxxv. p. 21. 
b Lib xn cap. iv. p. 446. tom iv oper. 
¢ Lib.1 segm. eEx1a. p. 76. 
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as well as the other Pagans, may be concluded 
from that beginning of the Golden Verses (though 
not written by him,) 

"Adavaroug patv wera Sects vouw, we Mdwewras, 

Tia, ual céBov Gexove EqreiS” Hewat ayavors 

Tous ve xray Oovioug cis Salnovac, Evora pecan, 
Wherein men are exhorted in the first to worship 
the immortal gods, and that accordingly as they 
were appointed by law; after them the heroes, 
and last of all the terrestrial demons. And ac- 
cordingly Laertius* gives this account of Pytha- 
goras’s piety ; TYLAG Deoig Sew vouiZew Kal ipwow, un 
rac isac. That he conceived men ought to worship 
both the gods and the heroes, though not with 
equal honour.—And who these gods of Pytha- 
goras were, the same writer also declareth,” stv re 
Kat ocAnvynv Kat Tove dAAove aortpac sivat Ocove? That 
they were, in part at least, the sun, and moon, 
and stars. 

Notwithstanding which, that Pythagoras ac- 
knowledged one supreme and universal Numen, 
which therefore was the original of all those other 
gods, may partly appear from that prayer in the 
Golden Verses, which, whether written by Philo- 
laus or Lysis, or some other follower of Pytha- 
goras, were undoubtedly ancient and agreeable 
to his doctrine. 


Salmas Pref. Zev warvee, 1 WONG TE Many AUCES ears 
in Tab. Ceb. Ei wai delfaic cla rai Satpsove ears 
Arab. 


Jupiter alme, malis jubeas vel solvier omnes* 
Omnibus utantur vel quonam dzmone monstra. 


Upon which Hierocles* thus writeth : rév omy 


@ Lib. vu. segm. xxxin. p.514. Vide etiam segm. xx. p. 506. 
>» Segm. xxvu. p. 509. 


© Comment. in Aurea Carmina Pythag. p. 200. edit. Needhami. 
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Kal waTépa rover TOV TavToc Hoc HY TOLC Tv8a-yooetote Tw) 
rov Ave, Kat Znvoc, ovouate cEuvuverv’ Or Ov yao TO eivat, 
Kat to Chv, Tog waoLv UTaoyEl, TouTov Oikatov amo THC 
éveoystac ovouazecbar® It was the manner of the Py- 
thagoreans to honour the Maker and Father of this 
whole universe with the name of Dis and Zen, it 
being just, that he, who giveth being and life to 
all, should be denominated from thence.—And 
again afterward: ro rov Adc dvoua oup,SoAov ECT, 
Kat elKwv tv gun OnpoveyiuKng ovolac, TW TOUC TOWTOUC 
Oeuévove toic Tpdyyact TA OvopaTa Sta codiac vrepPoAnv, 
woTéo tivac ayadpatoroiove apictove, dia TWY OvOLATWwY, 
we & eixovwv, tudavioa: avrwv tac Suvauect This very 
name Zeus is a convenient symbol or image of the 
demturgical nature. And they, who first gavenames 
to things, were by reason of a certain wonderful 
wisdom of theirs a kind of excellent statuaries ; 
they by those several names, as images, lively re- 
presenting the natures of things. Moreover, that 
this Pythagoric prayer was directed to the su- 
preme Numen and King of gods, Jamblichus 
thus declares in his Protreptics,* ev 387 rovrote pla 
ev aptorn TapakAnotc etc THY Osiav evdatmoviav 7 psury wevn 
Taic evyaic Kak avakAnoest TwVv Oewv, Kal padre Tou 
Bactrtéwe avrwy Awe’ Here is an excellent exhorta- 
tion of these Golden Verses to the pursuit of Di- 
vine felicity, mingled together with prayers and 
the invocation of the gods, but especially of ‘that 
Jupiter, who is the King of them.—Moreover, the 
same might further appear from those Pythago- 
ric fragments,” that are still extant; as ‘that: of 
Ocellus Lucanus, and others, who were morailists, 


* Cap. ui. p. 10. edit. Arcern. 
» These are published by Dr. Thomas Gale in his’ Opuscula Veter. 
Moral et Mytholog. Amsterd. 1698. in 8vo. 
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in which as gods are sometimes spoken of plu- 
rally, so also is God often singularly used for that 
supreme Deity, which containeth the whole. 

But this will be most of al] manifest from what 
hath been recorded concerning the Pythagoric 
philosophy, and its making a monad the first prin- 
ciple. Itis true, indeed, that the writer De Placi- . 
tis Philosophorum doth affirm Pythagoras to have 
asserted two substantial principles self-existent, 
a monad and a dyad; by the former of which, 
as God is confessed to have been meant, so the 
latter of them is declared with some uncertainty, 
it being in one place interpreted to be a demon, or 
a principle of evil;* IlvOaydoacg raw aoyav ray pév 
povacd Ocov, Kat rayabov, Arie tor n Tou Evoc guste, avroe 
o youc" THY My aopioTov duaca daiuova, Kal TO Kakov, &e. 
Pythagoras’s first principle is God and Good, 
which is the nature of unity, and a perfect mind ; 
but his other principle of duality is a demon or 
evil._—But in another place expounded to be 
Se eas matter: wahw tH povada Kal tHv adptorov 

ib 1 cap i : : S = > # ~ 
[p- 876. tom. dvada ey Talc apy atc” omevon 8: auTw’ THY 
a GPers aoywv h pay Ext TO ToUTLKOD airiov Kat ELOLKOV, 
(70 tT youc o Oedc) n O& Et TO mwaQntikoy Te Kat vALKOV 
(d7e0 EGTLV 0 oparoc KoGH0¢" ) Pythagoras’s prin- 
ciples were a monad and infinite duality: the 
former of them an active principle, Mind or 
God; the latter passive and matter. ‘And Plu- 
tarch, in some other writings of his, declares 
that the first matter did not exist alone by ttself 
dead and inanimate, but acted with an irrational 
soul; and that both these together made up 
that wicked demon of his. And, doubtless, this 
book De Placitis Philosophorum was either writ- 


® De Placit. Philos. lub. i. cap. vu. p S81. 
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ten by Plutarch himself, or else by some disciple 
and follower of his according to his principles. 
Wherefore this account, which is therein given of 
the Pythagoric doctrine, was probably infected 
with that private conceit of Plutarch’s, that God 
and a wicked demon, or else matter, together 
with an irrational soul, self-existent, were the 
first principles of the universe. Though we do 
acknowledge that others also, besides Plutarch, 
have supposed Pythagoras to have made two 
self-existent principles, God and matter, but not 
animate, nor informed, as Plutarch supposed, 
with any irrational or wicked soul. 
Notwithstanding which, it may well be made a 
question, whether Pythagoras by his dyad meant 
matter or no; because Malchus or Porphyrius, 
in the life of Pythagoras, thus interprets those 
two Pythagoric principles of unity and duality ; 
TO alrtov Tne ouuTrvolac Kal THC ouprabeiac, Kat 
THC owTnpiac ruav bAwy es KaTa TavTa Kat Peer 
WoaUTWC EX OVTOC, ev Tpoonyopevcar, Kal yap TO =v Toile 
Kata pepoc €v TOLOUTOV UTapy el, Nvwpevov Toi¢ mépsou Kal 
GuuTVoUY, Kata perouslav Tov mpwrov aitiov’ rov 8 THC 
ETEPOTNTOC Kal avjooryToc Kal TavToe rov EploTOU Kat év 
peraBoAn kat aAXore adiAwe EY OVTOC OVOELON Aoyov Kae 
vasa toosnyopeucav’ The cause of that sympathy, 
harmony, and agreement, which is in things, and 
of the conservation of the whole, which is always 
the same and like itself, was by Pythagoras 
called unity or a monad (that unity, which ism 
the things themselves, being but a participation of 
the first cause): but the reason of alterity, ine- 
quality and unconstant irregularity in things, was 
by him called a dyad.—Thus, according to Por- 
phyrius, by the Pythagoric dyad is not so much - 
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meant matter, as the infinite and indeterminate 
nature, and the passive capability of things. So 
that the monad and dyad of Pythagoras seem to 
have been the same with Plato’s zépac and arepov, 
his finite and infinite in his Plulebus; the former 
of which two only is substantial, that first most 
simple being, the cause of all unity, and the 
measure ofall things. 

However, if Pythagoras’s dyad be to be un- 
derstood of a substantial matter, it will not there- 
fore follow, that he supposed matter to be self- 
existent and independent upon the Deity, since, 
according to the best and most ancient writers, 
his dyad was no primary but a secondary thing 
only, and derived from his Monad, the sole ori- 
ginal of allthings. Thus Diogenes Laertius tells 
us,? that Alexander, who wrote the suecessions 
of philosophers, affirmed he- had found in the 
Pythagoric Commentaries, apynv pév roy arayrov, 
wovada’ EK Of THC wovacoc, aopioTov Svada, we av vAnv ™ 
povdd: aitiw oytt Vrosrnva’ that a Monad was the 
principle of all things, but that from this Monad 
was derived infinite duality, as matter for the 
Monad to work upon, as the active cause.— 
With which agreeth Hermias,? affirming this to 
be one of the greatest of all the Pythagoric mys- 
teries, that a Monad was the sole principle of all 
things. Accordingly whereunto, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus cites this passage * out of Thearidas, an 
ancient Pythagorean, in his book concerning 
nature, A aoya TwWY OVTWY, apy HEV dvtwc adnOwa, pia’ 


a Lib vir segm xxv p-. 507. 

® Irrisione Pinlos Gentilis, sec. xvi p 225 

. Dr Cudworth does not cite this passage as it 1s in Clemens Alex- 
ven by Euseb. Preeparat. Evangel. lib. v. cap. xxiv. 
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Kiva yao év apya té éorw ev kat povov, the gon. y. eg 
true principle of all things was only ot eee 
one; for this was in the beginning one 
alone.—Which words also seem to imply the 
world to have had a novity of existence or begin- 
ning of duration. And, indeed, however Ocellus 
Lucanus writes, yet that Pythagoras himself did 
not hold the eternity of the world, may be con- 
cluded from what Porphyrius* records of him, 
where he gives an account of that his superstitious 
abstinence from beans; ore rae tewrne apyng Kal 
Yyevioewe TapatTopevnc, Kal woAAwY dua oUUNVEYMEVWY Kal 
oveTeooévwy Kal ovsonTopévwy ev TH yy, KaT OALyov 
yévecic Kal Stakptsic cuvictn, Cwwy TE opou VEVvOMEVWY, Kat 
gurwy avaciwopévwrv, Tore On ATO THE avTNE onTEsOVOE, ay- 
Qowouc OVOTHVAL Kal KuaLove BAasrnvat* That at the 
beginning things being confounded and mingled 
together, the generation and secretion of them 
afterward .proceeded by degrees, animals and 
plants appearing ; at which time, also, from the 
same putrefied matter, sprung up both men and 
beans.— 

Pythagoras is generally reported to have held a 
trinity of Divine hypostases : and, therefore, when 
St. Cyril’ affirmeth Pythagoras to have called 
God yoywow rev dAwv KIKAWY, Kal TavTw Kivnow, the. 
animation ef the whole. heavens, and the motion 
of all things—adding, that God was not, as.some 
supposed, Exroc THE Siakoopmaewc, aAA’ ev avTe éAo¢ 
iv bm, without the fabric of the world, but whole 
in the whole—this seems properly to be under- 
stood of that third Divme hypostasis of the Py- 
thagoric trinity, namely, the eternal Psyche. 


2 In vita Pythag. p. 43. edit. Kusteri. 
® Contra Julian.. lib.1, p. 30, 
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Again, when God is called in Plutarch, * accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, avroc o vove, mind itself—this 
seems to be meant properly of his second hypos- 
tasis; the supreme Deity, according to him, being 
something above mind or intellect. In lke 
manner, when in Cicero,’ Pythagoras’s opinion 
concerning the Deity is thus represented: “ Deum 
esse animum per naturam rerum ommum inten- 
tum et commeantem, ex quo animi nostri carpe- 
rentur ;’ that God was a mind passing through 
the whole nature of things, from whom our souls 
were, as it were, decerped or cut out—and again, 
¢ ex universa mente divina delibato esse animos 
nostros;” this in all probability was to be under- 
stood also either of the third or second Divine hy- 
postasis, and not of the first, which was pro- 
Met lic.v, Perly called by bim 7rd & and povac, a 
[p- pa i unity and monad; and also, as Pla- 
: tarch* tells us, ro ayafov, goodness it- 
self.—Aristotle plainly affirmeth, that some of 
the ancient theologers amongst the Pagans made 
zowra, or Love, to be the first principle of all things, 
that is, the supreme Deity ; and we have already 
shewed, that Orpheus was one of these. For. 
when FOwC TOAUTEOTAS and ToOAMUNTLC, delightful Love, 
and that, which is not blind, but full of wisdom 
and counsel—is made by him to be avrorehic and 
apecBurarow, Self-perfect and the oldest ofall things 
—-it is plain, that he supposed it to be nothing less 
than the supreme Deity. Wherefore, since Py- 
thagoras is generally affirmed to have followed 
the Orphic principles, we may from hence pre- 


a4 a 1 1 oa¢ 

2 De Placit. Philosoph. hb.1 cap. vii. p 881 

6 De Natur Decor, lib.1. cap xi. p 2895. tom ix. oper. 
¢ De Placit. Philos. lib. 1. ‘cap, vi. p. 884. 
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sume, that he did itin this also. Though it be 
very true, that Plato, who called the supreme 
Deity zayafov, as well as Pythagoras, did dissent 
from the Orphic theology im this, and would not 
acknowledge Love for a name of the supreme 
Deity ; as when in his Symposion in the person 
of Agatho he speaks thus: ®ai§om awodAa adda 
Oporoywy, ToUTO OVX opoAoyw, we "Eowo Kpdvov kat 
"Larerou doy aloreooc éoTty' adda oyul vewrarov auroy 
Elvat Qswr, Kal agt véov" Though I should readily 
grant to Phedrus many other things, yet I can- 
not consent to him in this, that Love was older 
than Saturo and Japet; but, on the contrary, I do 
affirm him to be the youngest of the gods, as he 
is always youthful. They, who made Love older 
than Saturn as well as Japet, supposed it to be 
the supreme Deity: wherefore Plato here, on the 
contrary, afirms Love not to be the supreme Deity 
or Creator of all, but a creature; a certain junior 
god: or, indeed, as he afterward adds, not so 
much a god as a demon, it being a thing which 
plainly implies imperfection init. “ Love (saith he) 
is a philosopher, whereas Oewv ovdkic prosodet, ovd 
extOupet sogoc yevioBat, eoTL-yao, no god philosophizeth ’ 
nor desires to be made wise, because he is so 
already.—Agreeably with which doctrine of his, 
Plotinus* determines, that Love is peculiar to 
that middle rank of beings called souls; rasa 
yoyn, apoooirn. KGL TOUTO aLviTTeTat Kal Ta THC apoodiryc 
yeveOXua, Kat 0 Eowc 0 per avuryc yevomevoc” £O0 ouY Kdre 
grow Eyouvca yoyn Gov, evwlnva FdAovea, worep Tap- 
Oivoc Kan. Toc KaXov avooa" Srav oe etc yéveowy 
eX\Bousa,. otov pvnorsiatc arrarnfy, adAov aptapevn Ountov 
Ewa, Epnyice Tarpoc uBpiZerat, &c. fivery soul is 
a Venus, which is also intimated by Venus’s 
* Libro de Bono vel Uno, Eoncad vi. lib 13. cap. All. p. 768. 
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nativity, and Love’s being begotten with her: 
wherefore the soul being in its right natural 
state loves God, desiring to be united with him, 
which is a pure, heavenly and virgin love; but 
when it descends to generation, being courted 
with these amorous allurements here below, and 
deceived by them, it changeth thatits Divine and 
heavenly love for another mortal one: but if it 
again shake off these lascivious and wanton loves, 
and keep itself chaste from them, returning back 
to its own father and original, it will be-rightly 
affected as it ought.—But the reason of this dif- 
ference betwixt the Orpheists and Plato, that the 
former made Love to be the oldest of all the gods, 
but the latter to be a junior god or demon, pro- 
ceeded only from an equivocation in the word 
love. For Plato’s Love was the daughter of 
Penia, that is, poverty and indigency, together 
with a mixture.of IIdpoc, or riches; and being so 
as it were compounded of plenty and poverty, 
was in plain language no other than the love of 
desire, which, as Aristotle affrmeth, is perd Avance, 
accompanied with grief and pain. But that Or- 
phic and Pythagoric love was nothing else but 
mopoc and eropia, infinite riches and plenty, a love 
of redundancy and overflowing fulness, delight- 
ing to communicate itself, which was therefore 
said to be the oldest of all things and the most 
perfect, that is, the supreme Deity; according to 
which notion also, in the Scripture itself, God 
seems to be called love, though the word be not 
there towc, but ayarn. But, to say the truth, Par- 
menides’s love (however made a principle some- 
where by Aristotle’) seems to be neither exactly 


* Physicor. lib i. cap. it, ui. p. 446. tom.1. oper. Adde Metaph. 
ib 1. cap. v. p. 269. 
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the same with the Orphic, nor yet with the Pla- 
tonic love, it being not the supreme Deity, and 
yet the first of the created gods; which appears 
from Simplicius’s* connecting these two verses 
of his together in this manner: 

"Ey 38 peicw rovrey Saiuoy o¢ wdvTa xvBeeve, 
ravrny xal Beaiy altiay efval dno, Azyor, 


~~ id 
Tlpaiticrov pty Egwra Seay punticoaro wavrey 


In the midst of these elements 1s that God, which 
governeth all things, and whom Parmenides af- 
firmeth to be the cause of gods, writing thus: 
God first of all created Love, before the other 
gods.— Wherefore by this Love of Parmenides is 
understood nothing else, but the lower soul of 
the world, together with a plastic nature, which 
though it be the original of motion and activity 
in this corporeal world, yet is it but a secondary 
or created god; before whose production, neces- 
sity is said by those Ethnic theologers to have 
reigned: the true meaning whereof seems to be 
this, that before that Divine Spirit moved upon 
the waters, and brought things into an orderly 
system, there was nothing but the necessity of 
material motions, unguided by any orderly wis- 
dom or method for good (that is, by Love) in that 
confused and floating chaos. 

But Pythagoras, it seemeth, did not only call. 
the supreme Deity a monad, but also a tetrad 
or tetractys; for, it is generally affirmed, that 
Pythagoras himself was' wont to swear here by : 
though Porphyrius and Jamblichus and others 
write, that the disciples of Pythagoras ; swore by 
Pythagoras, who had delivered to them the doc- 
trine or cabala of this Tetractys. Which Te- 


* Commentar in Aristot. Phys p. 152 edit. Greec. Aldin. 
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tractys also in the Golden Verses is called anyn 
devvaov ducewc, the fountain of the eternal nature, 
an expression, that cannot properly belong to 
any thing but the supreme Deity. And thus 
Hierocles,” ovUK Zorw ELITELY 6 un TNC TETOGKTUOC, we 
pine; Kat aoync horntat. ZoTt yao, we Epapev, OnpLove- 
yor Tov OAwY, Kal aitia 7 Téroac, Qzoc vonrec, airtoc 
Tov ovpavtov, kal atsOnrov Gcov. There is nothing 
in the whole world, which doth not depend 
upon the Tetractys, as its root and principle. 
For the Tetrad is, as we have already said, the 
Maker of all things; the intelligible God, the 
cause of the heavenly and sensible god, that 1s, 
of the animated world or heaven.—Now the latter 
Pythagoreans and Platonists endeavour to give 
reasons, why God should be called Tetras or 
Tetractys, from certain mysteries in that number 
four, as for example; first, because the tetrad 
IS Suvayie dexadoc, the power of the decad—it vir- 
tually contaming the whole decad in it, whichis 
all numbers or beings; but the bottom of this 
mystery isno more than this, that one, two, three, ~ 
four, added all together, make up ten. Again, 
because the tetrad is an arithmetical mediety be- 
twixt the monad and the hebdomad; which 
monad and hebdomad are said to agree in this, 
that as the monad is ingenit or unmade, it being 
the otiginal and fountain of all numbers, so is the 
hebdomad said to be, not only zapbévoc, but 
ayyrwo, a motherless, as well as virgin number.— 
Wherefore the tetrad lying in the middle betwixt 
the ingenit monad, and the motherless virgin 
hebdomad; and it being both begotten and be- 
getting, say they, must needs be a very mys; 


* Comment. in Aurea Carmina Pythag. p.170, 171. 
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terious number, and fitly represent the Deity. 
Whereas, indeed, it was therefore unfit to repre- 
sent the Deity, because it 1s begotten by the mul- 
tiplication of another number; as the hebdomad 
therefore doth not very fitly symbolize with it 
neither, because it is barren or begets nothing at 
all within the decad, for which cause it is called 
a virgin. Again, it is further added, that the te- 
trad fitly resembles that, whichis solid, because, 
as a point answers to a monad, and a line to a 
dyad, and a superficies to a triad, (the first and 
most simple figure being a triangle ;) so the te- 
trad properly represents the solid, the first pyra- 
mid being found in it. -But, upon this considera- 
tion, the tetrad could not be so fit a symbol of 
the incorporeal Deity, neither as of the corporeal 
world. Wherefore these things being all so 
trifling, slight and fantastical, and it being really 
absurd for Pythagoras to call his Monad a 
Terad; the late conjecture of some learned men 
amongst us* seems to be much more probable, 
that Pythagoras’s Tetractys was really nothing 
else but the Tetragrammaton, or that proper 
name of the supreme God amongst the He- 
brews, consisting of four letters or conspnants. 
Neither ought it to be wondered at, that Py- 
thagoras (who besides his travelling into Egypt, 
Persia and Chaldea, and his sojourning at Sidon, 
is affirmed by Josephus, Porphyrius and others, 
to have conversed with the Hebrews aiso) should 
be, so well acquainted with the Hebrew Fetra- 
grammaton, since it was not unknown’:t0 the 
-Hetrurians and Latins, their Jove being certainly 


* Selden de Dus Syns Syntagm.u. cap. 1. p. 209, 210. et Theo- 
philus Gale in his Court of the Gentiles, ‘partii. lib. 11. cap, viii. 
p. 147, edit. Oxon. 1672. in quarto. 
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nothing else. And, indeed, it is the opinion of some 
philologers, that even in the Golden Verses them- 
selves, notwithstanding the seeming repugnancy 
of the syntax, it is not Pythagoras, that is sworn 
by, but this Tetractys or Tetragrammaton; that 
is, Jova or Jehovah, the name of God, being put 
for God himself, according to that received doc- 
trine of the Hebrews iwi xin xin ww that God 
and his name were all one—as if the meaning of 
those words, 


Nal ed rov duerion Luye wagadora Tetpaxtiv 





Tlayay dewaou pucews 
were this: By the Tetragrammaton or Jovah, 
who hath communicated [himself or] the fountain — 
of the eternal nature to our human souls; for 
these, according to the Pythagoric doctrine, were 
said to be* ‘ex mente divina carpte et delibate, 
i.e. nothing but derivative streams from that 
first fountain of the Divine mind. 

Wherefore we shall now sum up all concerning 
Pythagoras in this conclusion of St. Cyril’s: i8ov 
Gon Jal 11 0% CaPwe, eva TE Elvan AEyEL TOV TOV OAwv Oedr, 
[p 30] KatTavrwy aoxrv EO'YATHY TE THY AVTOU Suvduewy, 
puorioa Kat Wywou, i NTOL Cworotnowy tuv OAwY Kal KUKAWY 
wavTwy Komow Tagnkra 8: ra Tavra Tao QUTOU Kal TV EK 
TOU prt dvToe Eic TO Eva Kivynoww Aayovta gaivera’ Behold 
we see clearly, that, Pythagoras held there was one 
God of the whole universe, the principle and cause 
of all things, the illuminator, animator, and quick- 
ener of the whole, and original of motion; from 
whom all things were derived, and brought out of 
non-entity into being. 

Next to Pythagoras, in order of time, was. 
Xenophanes the Colophonian, the head of the 
Eleatic sect of philosophers, who, that he was 


* Cicer. de Natur. Deor. lib.i. cap. x1. p. 2895, oper. 
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an assertor both of many gods and one God, suf- 
ficiently appears from that verse of his before 
cited, and attested both by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,* and Sextus the philosopher ; 


Ele @etg iv te Secics xal avogderacs ptyiores 


There is one God, the greatest both amongst gods 
and men.—Concerning which greatest God, this 
other verse of Xenophanes is also vouched ; 


Kal doravevbe orovoto voov, ¢pevi mrdyvra xeadatvers 


That he moveth the whole world without any la- 
bour or toil, merely by mind.—Besides which, 
Cicero " and others tell us, that this Xenophanes 
philosophizing concerning the supreme Deity, 
was wont to call it & cai rav, one and all—as being 
one most simple being, that virtually containeth 
all things. But Xenophanes’s Theosophy, or 
Divine philosophy, is most fully declared by Sim- 
plicius out of Theophrastus in this man- ,, ie. 
ner: Miay 8 rv aoyny, HroL ev TO OV Kal wav, Phys p 5,6. 
Kal oUre Tremepacpévov ovre Grrepov, OUTE KivoUmEVvoY odre 
TOSpovy, Eevopavny rov Korodwriov tov [lappevidou ouoa- 
oxaXov vroribecbai gyow 0 Oxopoacroc’ onoAoyw eréoug 
Elva uadAov n TNC EOL pvaewe loroplac, Thy evnany THe 
TOUTOU doéne. TO yap ey TOUTO Kat wav TOV Ozov EAgyev oO 
=evooarvyg’ ov eva bev dstkyuoty EK TOU TaVTWY Keariorop 
Elyat’ wAsLove ya onotw OvTwY, OLOLwWe avaryKn Virdpy ety 
Tact TO Koartev" 70 Of TavTwY Koariorov kal doisrov, Dede: 
ayévynroy dé edeikvveyv ——— kat ovre dy aretpov ovTE rene 
eacpévoy eivat’ Store aTrelpov pév TO py Ov, We odre doyny 
Exov unre péoov pnre rédoc’ Teoaivey OE mode dAn\a 70 


et 


Be r \ oy a 
TAELW mauparAnoiwe 6 Kal THY Kivnow apateet Kal Thy 
1 4 


2 Stromat, lib. v. p 714. 
In Acad. Queest. lib. iv. cap. xxxvn. p. 2315, tom. vi. oper. 
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nogutav® axivyTov yey, &e. Theophrastus affirmeth, 
that Xenophanes the Colophonian, Parmenides’s 
master, made one principle of all things, he 
calling it one and all, and determining it to be 
neither finite nor infinite (in a certain sense) 
and neither moving nor resting. Which Theo- 
phrastus also declares, that XMenophanes in 
this did not write as a natural philosopher or 
physiologer, but as a metapbysician or theo- 
loger only; Xenophanes’s one and all being 
nothing else but God. Whom he proved to be 
one solitary being from hence, because God is 
the best and most powerful of all things; and 
there being many degrees of entity, there must 
needs be something supreme to rule over all. 
Which best and most powerful Bemg can be but 
one. He also did demonstrate it to be unmade, 
as likewise to be neither finite nor infinite (in a 
certain sense;) as he removed both motion and 
rest from God. Wherefore, when he saith, that 
God always remaineth or resteth the same, hé 
understands not this of that rest which 1s opposite 
to motion, and which belongs to such things ‘as 
may be moved; but of acertain other rest, which 
is both above that motion and its contrary.— From 
whence it is evident, that Xenophanes supposed 
(as Sextus the philosopher also affirmeth) God ‘to 
be incorporeal, a being unlike to all other things, 
and therefore of which no image could be made. 
And now we understand, that Aristotle* dealt 
not ingenuously with Xenophanes, when from 
that expression of his, that'God was cpaipozdne, 
or spher y-form—he would infer, that Xenophanes 
made God to bea body, and nothing else ‘but the 


2 Vid. libr, de _Xenophane, Zehone et Gorgia, cap. iv. p. 843, 
844, 
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round corporeal world animated; which yet was 
repugnant also to another physical hypothesis of 
this same Xenophanes, azeioove yAtovg sivar Kat 
cedyvac, that there were infinite suns and moons3— 
by which moons he understood planets, affirming 
them to be al] habitable earths, as Cicero tells us.* 
Wherefore, as Simplicius resolves, God was said 
to be cgaipoadyc, or sphery-form—by Xenophanes 
only in this sense, as being ruvrayoev duotoc, every 
way like and uniform.— However, it is plain, that 
Xenophanes asserting one God, who was all, or 
the universe, could not acknowledge a multitude 
of partial, selfexistent deities. 

Herachitus was no clear, but a confounded 
philosopher (he bemg neither a good naturalist 
nor metaphysician) and therefore it is very hard, 
or rather impossible, to reconcile his several opi- 
nions with one another. Which isa thing the less 
to be wondered at, because, amongst the rest of 
his opinions, this also is said to have been one, 
that contradictories may be true: and his writ-_ 
ings were accordingly, as Plato intimates, stuffed 
with unintelligible, mysterious nonsense. For, 
first, he is affirmed to have acknowledged no 
other substance besides body, and to have main- 
tained,’ that all things did flow, and nothing 
stand, or remain the same; and yet in his epistles 
(according to the common opinion of philosophers 
at that time) doth he suppose the pre-and Post,’ 
existence of human souls in these words :* raK 


: vid. Acad. Quest lb iv. cap x4.1x_ p, 2319. (ni vit oper 

b Vide sext. Empuic Hypotypos. lib.1. cap xxix p §3.° 

¢ Vide Platon, 10 Convivio, p. 321. 

4 Vide Epistol. Giecas ab Enlhardo Lubino editas. Hexdetberg, 
1601 im octavo, p 54, So. 
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Kai yy jlavreverat amoAvow Eaurie Hon work EK TOU Sec- 
potnpiov Tovrou’ Kal GELOMLEVOU TOU owmaToc EKKUTTOUVOA, 
dyapmvnokerat ra TaTpla ywota, 2vOev xareAOouca e- 
peSirXero péov owpa reBveoe rovro, & Soxei, &c. My 
soul seemeth to vaticinate and presage its ap- 
proaching dismission and freedom from this its 
prison; and looking out, as it were, through the 
cracks and crannies of this bdédy, to remember 
_ those its native regions.or countries, from whence 
descending it was clothed with this flowing mor- 
tal body; which is made up and constipated of 
phlegm, choler, serum, blood, nerves, bones and 
flesh.—And, not only so, but he also there ac- 
knowledgeth the soul's immortality, which Sto- 
ics, allowing its permanency after death, for some 
time at least, and to the next conflagration, did 
Gey ; Suceral TO cwpa ELC TO e1pappevor, adXa ov p- 
xT duccrar’ akAa abavarov ovea ona, Etc oupavay ava- 
aroerat peragoioc’ Secovrat dé pe aiBgoror Sopot, Kai ToAL- 
Tauconat ovk ev pavlowrorc add’ ev Oeoic. This body 
shall be fatally changed to something else; but 
my soul.shall not die or perish, but, being aa im- 
wertal -thing, shaH fly away mounting upwards 
to‘heaven; those etherial houses shall receive me, 
and I shall no longer converse with men, ‘but 
gods.—Again, though Heraclitus asserted the fa- 
tal--necessity of all things, yet notwithstanding 
was he a strict moralist, and upon this account 
highly esteemed by the Stoies, who followed him 
in this and other things; and he makes no small 
pretence to it himself j in his epistle to Hermo- 
dorus,* Kat euotye rodXol kat Suey eptoraror adOXor Ka- 
twpQwvrat’ VEVIKNKG noovac, VEVIKNKG Xonuara, vEviKnket 
_ ptkoriay, kareTaXuca Sdadiav, rateradaica KoAaxelav® 


* Apud Lubmum, ubi supra, p. 50. 
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Ovk avrTidéyer wor GoBoc, ovK avriréyet por MeOH’ poPetrat pe 
Aun, poeirat pe opyn’ KATQ TOUTWY AUTWY Kal AVTOC EOTE= 
pavepat, uate emirattwv, ovy um Evovobiwc’ I have 
also had my difficult labours and conflicts as well 
as Hercules; I have conquered ambition; I have 
subdued cowardice and flattery; neither fear nor 
intemperance can controul me; grief and anger 
are afraid of me, and fly away from me. These 
are the victories, for which Iam crowned, not by 
Eurystheus, but as.being made master of my- 
self—Lastly, though Heraclitus made fire to be 
the first principle of all things, and had some odd 
passages imputed to him, yet notwithstanding 
“was he a devout religionist, he supposing, that 
frery matter of the whole universe anzmantem esse: 
et Deum, to be an animal and God.—And.as he 
acknowledged many gods, accordmg to that 
which Aristotle* recordeth of him, that when 
some passing by had espied him sitting in asmoky 
cottage, he bespake them after this manner, Jn-- 
trotte,.nam et hic dit sunt, Comet, I'pray, for 
here there are gods also;—he supposing all places 
to be full of gods, demons and souls: so was he 
an undoubted assertor of one supreme Numen, 
that governs all things, and that such as could 
neithér be represented by images, nor confined to 
temples. For after he had been accused of ‘im- 
piety by Euthycles, he writes to Hermodorus 
in ‘this manner:> add’, & apabkic avPowro, ddakare 
TPwTov nuac ti totty o Ococ3 zov-'8 Eoriy 0  Ocde's + Ev; 
_ roté ' yaote amroKskAsiouévoc 5 evoe(3etc YE, ot iv okdrt 
rov Qed idpvers 
2 De Partib. Animal. Iib.1. cap v. p. 481 tom. u. oper. _ 

_ > Apud Lubm, ubi supra, p. 50. "4 
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Ocde YELPOKUNTOC" ovo’ é& -apyne Baow eyet oves Ey Et 
va wepiBodov’ add doc O KOsHoe aUTH vag zoTL, Cwoic 
Kat puroic Kat dorTpolc TeToKkiApévoc But O you un- 
wise and unlearned! teach us first what God 1s, 
that so you may be believed in accusing me of 
impiety: tell us where God is. Is he shut up 
within the walls of temples? is this your piety to 
place God in the dark, or to make him a stony 
God? O you unskilfal! know ye not, that God 
is-not made with hands, and hath no basis or ful- 
erum to stand upon, nor can be inclosed within 
the walls of any temple; the whole world, varie- 
gated with plants, animals and stars being his 
temple r— And again, do OUK Ett evos(3ne, Ev@uxXc, 
Ge povor oda bsov 3 av Se py iSovdy Accu Bwyoc, ovK tort 
Bede; éav o¢ iWovby un Oeov, Bede cov + wore dior Aewv 
pagrupec epya det pagrupety, ota ndiov" vvé avT@ Kal nysipa 
paprypovew" wpa auTe Haprugec, yn ody Kapmapopoved, 
paoruc™ oeknvnc 0 KuKAoc, EKELVOU EO'yOV; ovpavioc paoruoia. 
Am I impious, O Euthycles, who alone know 
what God is? 1s there no God without altars? or 
are stones the only witnesses. of him? No, his 
own works give testimony to him, and principally 
the sun; night and day bear witness of him; the 
earth bringing forth fruits, declares him; the cir- 
ele of the moon, that was made by him, 1sa hea- 
venly testimony of him. 

.In the next place, Anaxagoras, the Claxome: 
nian philosopher, comes to be considered, whose 
predecessors of the Ionic order (after Thales) as 
Anaximander, Anaximenes and Hippo, were (as 
bath been already observed) Materialists and 
Atheists; they acknowledging no other substance 
besides body, and resolving all things into the 
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motions, passions, and affections of it. _Whence 
was that cautious advice given by Jam- Symb xxxvi. 
blichus, zporiua mv Iraducny ptAocogiav my & on 
ra acwuara Kal’ avta fewoousav, tne ‘lov«ne aero re 
Tne Ta cwuara Toon youpevwe emtoxoTroupevyc’ edit Areers.] 
Prefer the Italic philosophy, which contemplates 
incorporeal substances by themselves, before the 
Ionic, which principally considers bodies.—Aud 
Anaxagoras was the first of these Ionics, who 
went out of that road; for seeing a necessity of 
some other cause, besides the material (matter 
being not able so much as to move itself, and 
much less if it could, by fortuitous motion, to 
bring itself into an orderly system and compages;) 
he therefore introduced mind into the Cosmopeeia, 
as the principal cause of the universe; | 
. . . : rat xv. [p- 

which mind is the same with God. 317 eau 
Thus Themistius, speaking of Anaxa- 4“ 
goras, vouv Kal bedv rowroc EmaryayOLLEVvOS 7 KoopoTrone, 
Kat ov ‘qravra avayac rnc pucewe TW owuarwy" He was 
the first (that is, amongst the Ionic philosophers} 
who brought in mind and God to the Cosmopeta, 
and did not derive all things from senseless bo- 
dies. And to the same purpose Plutarch, in the 
life of P ericles,° TOIC oAotc TOwTOC ov TUyny ove. avayKny, 
Staxosunstws dpyiv, aAAa vou érésrnce Kaapov kal 
ixparov’ The other Ionic philosophers before 
Anaxagoras made fortune and blind necessity, 
that is, the fortuitous and necessary motions of 
the matter, to be the only Original of the world: 
” but Anaxagoras was the first, who affirmed a paré 
and’ sincere mind to preside over all. Anaxage- 
ras therefore supposed two substantial self-exist- 


a P, 154. tom. oper. 
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ent principles of the universe, one an infinite 
Mind or God, the other an infinite Homoiomery 
of matter, or infinite atoms ; not unqualified, such 
as those of Empedocles and Democritus, which 
was the most ancient and genuine atomology; but 
similar, such as were severally endued with all 
manner of qualities and forms, which physiology 
of his therefore was a spurious kind of Atomism. 
Anaxagoras indeed did not suppose God to have 
created matter out of nothing, but that he was 
Kuvijoewe agyn, ‘the principle of its motion, and also 
rov <0 Kat kaAwe airia, the regulator of this motion 
for good—and consequently the cause of all the 
order, pulchritude, and harmony of the world: 
for which reason this Divine principle was called 
also by him, not only mind, but good; it being 
that, which acts for the sake of good. Wherefore 
according. to Anaxagoras, first, the world was 
not eternal, but had a beginning in time; and 
before the world was made, there was from eter- 
nity an infinite congeries of similar and qualified 
atoms, self-existent, without either order or motion: 
secondly, the world was not afterward made by 
chance, but by Mind or God, -first moving the 
matter, and then directing the motion of it so, as 
to bring it into this orderly system and compages. 
So that vovg was kosporoucc, Mind, the first maker 
of the world, and vouve Baorsuc ovpavou TE Kat NC, 
Mind, that which still governs the same, the king 
and sovereign monarch of heaven and earth. 
Thirdly, Anaxagoras’s Mind and God was purely 
incorporeal ; to which purpose his words record- 
a irtthee. ed by Simplicius are very remarkable; 
11 fol 33 Nove péuexrar ovdevt yoijuare’ adda povog avroc 


cou > 4 @ m3 i) \ \ > vy e ~~ > { 
Ep eauTov ear, & MN yap & cavTov nv, adda 
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Téw Eugukro GAXw, ETELYEV AV aTavTWY XpnaTwY, E 
SuéuikTO Tép" EV TavTL yao TavToc pola EveoTiV® WomeED EV 
Toic mpocQev guot AéXeKrat’ Kal avekwAvEV avTOV Ta CUEpE- 
juypiva, Wore pndevoc yonuaToc KpaTelv Opolwc, Wo Kat 
HOvov tovrTa ép avrov' fort yao Aemroratoy Te TavTeV 
Xonuarwy, Kat kaQapwrarov" Kat yveunv ye Teot Tavro¢ 
wacav toys’ Kat toyvee péyworov' Mind is mingled 
with nothing, but is alone by itself and separate; 
for if it were not by itself secrete from matter, 
but mingled therewith, 1t would then partake of 
- all things, because there is something of all in 
every thing ; which things mingled together with 
it, would hinder it, so that it could not master 
or conquer any thing, as if alone by ifself: for 
mind is the most subtile of all things, and the 
most, pure, and has the knowledge of all things, 
together with an absolute power over all.—Lastly, 
Anaxagoras did nat suppose a multitude of un- 
made minds, coexistent from eternity, as s0 many 
partial causes and governors of the world, but 
only one infinite Mind or God, ruling over all. 
Indeed, it may well be made a question, whether 
or no, besides this supreme and universal Deity, 
Anaxagoras did acknowledge any of those other 
inferior gods, then worshipped by the Pagans? 
because it is certain, that though he asserted in- 
finite Mind to be the maker and governor of the 
whole world, yet he was accused by the Atheni- 
ans for Atheism, and besides a mulct imposed 
upon him, banished for the same ; the true ground 
whereof was no other than this, because he af- 
firmed the sun to be nothing but a mass of fire, 
and the moon and earth, having mountains and 
valleys, cities and houses in it; and probably con- 
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cluded the same of all the other stars and planets, 
that they were either fires, as the sun, or habita- 
ble earths, as the moon ; wherein, supposing them 
not to be animated, he did consequently deny 
them to be gods. Which his ungodding of the 
sun, moon and stars, was then looked upon by 
the vulgar as nothing less than absolute Atheism; 
they being very prone to think, that if there were 
not many understanding beings superior to men, 
and if the sun, moon, and stars were not such, and 
therefore in their language gods, there was no God 
at alt. Neither was it the vulgar only, who con- 
demned Anaxagoras for this, but even those two 
grave philosophers, Socrates and Plato, did the 
hke; the first*in his apology made to the Athe- 
mians, where he calls this opinion of Anaxagoras 
absurd ; the second in his book of Laws, where 
he complains of this doctrine as a great inlet into 

Atheism, in this manner: éuov xat cou, drav 
ane nes Tekunota Aéywusv we stot Oeot, ravTa aura ™000- 

pioovrec, nAwov TE Kal ceAnvyy Kal dotoa Kal yn, 
we O:ove Kal Osta dvra, Td TeV cobwy fouTwy avam eT etopévoe 
dv AEyour, We ynv te kat AWove Svra avra, Kal ovdy 
Trav avfowmewv ToayyaTwv goovrigew Suvapeva’ When 
you and I, endeavouring by arguments to prove, 
that there are gods, speak of the sun and moon, 
stars and earth, as gods and Divine things, our 
young men presently, being principled by these 
new philosophers, will reply; That these are no- 
thing but earth and stones (senseless and inani- 
mate bodies} which therefore cannot mind nor 
take notice of any human affairs— Where we may 
obsei ve these two things; first, that nothing was 


‘ Or iather Plato, p. 362 
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accounted truly and properly a god amongst the 
Pagans, but only what was endued with life and 
understanding. Secondly, that the taking away 
of those inferior gods of the Pagans, the sun, 
moon, and stars, by denying them to be ani- 
mated, or to have life and understanding in them, 
was, according to Plato’s judgment, then the most 
ready and effectual way to introduce absolute 
Atheism. 

Moreover, it is true, that though this Anaxa- 
goras were a professed Theist, he asserting an in- 
finite self-existent Mind to be the maker of the 
whole world, yet he was severely taxed also by 
Aristotle and Plato, as one not thorough-paced 
in Theism, and who did not so fully, as he ought, 
adhere to his own principles. For whereas, to 
assert Mind to be the maker of the world, is really 
all one as to assert final causality for things in na- 
ture, as also that they were made after the best 
manner; Anaxagoras, when he was to give his 
particular account of the phenomena, did com- 
monly betake himself to material causes only, 
and hardly ever make use of the mental or final 
cause, but when he was to seek and at a loss; then 
only bringing in God upon the stage. Socrates’s 
discourse concerning this in Plato’s 
Phedo 1s very well worth our taking 
notice of: ‘“ Hearing one sometime read (saith he) 
out of a book of Anaxagoras, we voue éorw 0 Staxoo~ 
pov TE KL TavTWY airtoc, that Mind was the order 
and cause of all things, I was exceedingly pleased 
herewith, concluding, that it must needs follow 
from thence, that all things were ordered and dis- 
posed of as they should, and after the best man- 
ner possible; and therefore the causes even of the 


P. 97. Steph. 
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things in nature (or at least the grand strokes of 
them) ought to be fetched from the ro BéArioooy, 
that which is absolutely the best. But when 
afterward J took Anaxagoras’s book into my 
hand, greedily reading it over, I was exceedingly 
disappointed of my expectation, finding therein 
no other causes assigned, but only from airs, and 
ethers, and waters, and such-hke physical and 
material things. And he seemed to me to deal, 
just as if one having affirmed, that Socrates did 
all by mind, reason and understanding, ‘afterward 
undertaking to declare the causes of all my ac- 
tions, as particularly of my sitting here at this 
time, should render it after this manner; because, 
forsooth, my body 1s compounded of bones and 
nerves, which bones, being solid, have joints in 
them at certain distances, and nerves of such a 
nature, as that they are capable of being both in- 
tended and remitted: wherefore, my bones being 
hfted up in the joints, and my nerves some of 
them intended and some remitted, was the cause 
of the bending of my body, and of my sitting 
down in this place. He in the mean time neglect- 
ing the true and proper cause hereof, which was 
no other than this; because it seemed good to the 
Athenians to condemn me to die, as also to my- 
self most just, rather to submit to their censure, 
and undergo their punishment, than by flight to 
escape It; for certainly otherwise these nerves 
and bones of mine would not have been here now 
in this posture, but amongst the Megarensians 
and Beotians, carried thitber UT doEnc TOU BeAricrov, 
by the opinion of the best; had I not thought it 
better to subinit to the sentence of the city, than 
to escape the same by flight. Which kind of pbi- 
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losophers (saith he) do not seem to me, to distin- 
ruish betwixt the true and proper cause of things, 
and the cause sine qua non, that without which 
they could not have been effected. And such 
are they, who devise many odd physical reasons 
for the firm settlement of the earth, without any 
regard to that Power, which orders all things 
for the best, (as having Sapoviay icydv, a Divine 
force in it); but thinking to find out an Atlas far 
more strong and immortal, and which can better 
hold all things together; ro yao ayabov Kat TO Sé0V, 
udev Evvodsiv Kal Evvéyet” Good and fit, being not 
able, in their opinions, to hold, or bind any thing.” 

From which passage of Plato’s we may con- 
clude, that though Anaxagoras was so far con- 
vinced of Theism, as in profession to make one 
infinite Mind the cause of all things, matter only 
excepted; yet he had notwithstanding too great 
a tang of that old material and atheistical philo- 
sophy of his predecessors, still hanging about 
him, who resolved all the phenomena of nature 
into physical, and nothing into mental or-final 
causes. And we have the rather told this long 
story of him, because it is so exact a parallel 
with the philosophic humour of some in this pre- 
sent age, who pretending to assert a God, do 
notwithstanding discard all mental and final cau- 
sality from having any thing to do with the fabric 
of the world; and resolve all into material neces- 
sity and mie Hanis into vortices, globuli.and 
striate particles, and the like. Of which Christ- 
ian philosophers we must needs pronounce, that 
they are not near so good Theists as Anaxagoras 
himself was, though so much condemned by Plato 
and Aristotle; forasmuch as he did not only as- 
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sert God to be the cause of motion, but also the 
governor, regulator and methodizer of the same, 
for the production of this harmonious system of 
the would, and therefore rov 20 cat cadwe airiav, the 
cause of well and fit—Whereas these utterly re- 
ject the latter, and only admitting the former, 
will needs suppose heaveu and earth, plants and 
animals, and all things whatsoever in this orderly 
compages of the world, to have resulted merely 
fron: a certain quantity of motion, or agitation, 
at first impressed upon the matter, and deter- 
mined to vortex. 

xxxI. The chronology of the old philosophers 
having some uncertainty in it, we shall not scru- 
pulously concern ourselves therein, but in the 
next place consider Parmenides, Xenophanes’s 
auditor, and a philosophic poet likewise, but who, 
conversing much with two Pythagoreans, Ame- 
nias and’ Diochetes, was therefore looked upon 
as-one, that was not a little addicted to the Py- 
thagoric sect. That this Parmenides acknow- 
ledged many gods, is evident from what has been 
already cited out of him; notwithstauding which, 
he plainly asserted also one Supreme, making him, 
as Simplicius tells us, airiav Oewv, the cause of all 
those other gods—of which Love 1s said to have 
been first produced. Which supreme Deity Par- 
menides, as well as Xenophanes, called & 70 zay, 
one that was all—or the universe; but adding 
thereunto of his own, that it was also a aevarOY: 
immoveable. 

Now, though it be true, that Parmenides’s 
wiitiugs being not without obscurity, some of the 
ancients, who were less acquainted with meta: 
physical speculations, undeistood him physically, 
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as if he had asserted the whole corporeal universe 
to be all but one thing, and that immoveable, 
‘thereby destroying, together with the diversity 
of things, all motion, mutation and action; which 
was plainly to make Parmenides not to have been 
a philosopher, but a madman: yet Simplicius, a 
man well acquainted with the opinions of an- 
cient philosophers, and who had by hima copy 
.of Parmenides’s poems, (then scarce, but since 
lost) assures us, that Parmenides dreamt of no 
such matter, and that he wrote ov zeol rov @uotxov 
OTOL ELOU, ava TEOL Tov OvTwe Svroec, OF TEpL THe Osiac 
utepoync, not concerning a physical element or 
principle, but concerning the true Ens, or the 
Divine transcendency—adding, that though some 
of those ancient philosophers did not distinguish 
74. PuoKKa a70 Twy vaip guow, Natural things from super- 
natural—yet the Pythagoreans, and Xenophanes, 
and Parmenides, and Empedocles, and An2xago- 
ras, did all daxpivav, handle these two distinctly—— 
Kalmep 77 noadsta AavOavovrec rove ToAAOVE, however, by 
reason of their obscurity, 1t was not perceived 
by many—for which cause they have beeu most 
of them misrepresented, not only by Pagans, but 
also by Christian writers. For, as the same Sine 
plicius informs us, Parmenides propounded two 
several doctrines, one after another; the fitst con-. 
cerning theological and metaphysical thmes, called 
by him adnGaav, trath;—the second concernme 
physical and corporeal things, which he called ; 
dofav, opinion.—T he transition betwixt which was 
contained in these verses of his: 


Ev Te con made miorcy Adyov UDE ronpee 
a s a’ , 1 ~ 
Apoig danbcing S0fas Y dard olds Beareou, 


i a 3 ~ 7 
Marvave y’rpeo tay lorzwy lorarnddy dnovay 
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In the former of which doctrines, Parmenides 
asserted one immoveable principle; but in the 
latter, two moveable ones, fire and earth. He 
speaking of souls also as a certain middle or vin- 
culum betwixt the incorporeal and the corporeal 
world, and affirming, that God did rac yyac 
TeuTely TOTe piv EK TOV Eudavove iC TO GEO, OTE Oe 
avaTradw, Sometimes send and translate souls from 
the visible to the invisible regions, and sometimes 
again, on the contrary, from the invisible to the 
visible-—From whence it is plain, that when Par- 
menides asserted his one and all immoveable, he 
spake not as a physiologer, but as a metaphy- 
sician and theologer only. Which indeed was a 
thing so evident, that Aristotle’ himself, though 
he had a mind to obscure Parmenides’s sense, 
that he might have a fling at him in his Physics, 
yet could not altogether dissemble it. For when 
he thus begins, ‘‘‘There must of rfecessity be either 
one piinciple or many; and if there be but one, 
then must it either be immoveable, as Parmenides 
and Melissus affirm, or else moveable, wereo oi 
guoixot, aS the naturalists or physiologers;” he 
therein intimates, that when Parmenides and 
Melissus made one immoveable the principle of 
all things, they did not write this as physiolo- 
gers. And afterward he confesses, that this con- 
troversy, whether there were one immoveable 
principle, does not belong to natural philosophy, 
but to some other science. But this is more 
plainly declared by him elsewhere,’ writing con- 
cerning Parmenides and Melissus after this man- 
ner: ce xatr dda Aéyoust Kadwe, adr ov pvoikwe ye | 


2 Physice Auscullat lib 1 cap up. 446, tom. 1. ope: 
6 De Coelo, hb. cap 1 p 668 
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det vouicey NEED, TO yao ELVal ATTA TWY OVTWY ayévyta Kat 
OAwe akivyta, paddov éortv eTépac Kat TPOTEGUC, n THC 
puoune exioxaftewo? ‘Though it be granted, that 
Parmenides and Melissus otherwise said well, 
yet we must not imagine them to have spoken 
physically. For this, that there is something un- 
made and immoveable, does not so properly be- 
long to physics, as to a certain other science, 
which is before 1t. 

Wherefore Parmenides, as well as Xenopha- 
ness master, by his one and all, meant nothing 
else but the supreme Deity, he calling it also im- 
moveable, For the supreme Deity was by these 
ancient philosophers styled, first ro ¢v and povac, 
a unity and monad—because they conceived, that 
the first and most perfect being, and the begin- 
ning of all things, must needs be the most sim- 
ple. Thus Eudorus in Simplicius * declares their 
sense; apynv Epacay Elva TWY WAVTWY TO Ev, WE Kal THC WANE 
kat TWY OvTwY TavTwY, EE avToOU yeyevnuévwv, tovto os etvat 
tov umepavw Aeov’ ‘These ancients afirmed, that.the 
one, or unity, was the first Principle of all ; mat- 
ter itself, as well as other things, being derived 
from it; they meaning by this one that highest or 
supreme God, who is over all,—And Syrianus toe 
the same purpose,” ot Betou éExeivot avepec, To ev Oxoy 
eXeyov, we EVWOEWL ToIC éAouc air.ov, Kat jTavrToc Tou Ovroc 
kat waenc Cwne’ Those Divine men called God the 
One, as being the cause of unity to all things, as 
hkewise he was of being and life. And Sim- 
plicius concludes, that Parmenides’s @y 6v, one 
Ens, was a certain Divine principle, superior to 


* Comment m Physic. Aristot. p. 39! edit. Grae. Aldin. 
>» Ex MS. Commenin libr. aliquot, Metaphysic. Anstotel. 
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mind or intellect, and more simple. Acizerat ov ro 
F 31 Gr YONTOV TAVTWY aiTLov, ou é cal oO youc éoTL Kat 
[Comment 79 yosty, Ev @ WavTa Kata play £ é 

4 LAY EVWOLY CUVYONUEVWE 


in Physic. ; rode s - : 
Anstotel ]  KarstAnmrat, Kal nvwutvwe, rouro eivat to Llag- 
uevidaov tv ov. It remaineth, therefore, that that 
Intelhgible, which is the cause of all things, and 
therefore of mind and understanding too, in which 
all things are contained and comprehended com- 
pendionsly, and ina way of unity; Tsay, that this 
was Parmenides’ one Ens or Being. 

In the next place, Parmenides, with the others 
of those ancients, called also his & dv, ro wav, his 
one Ens or first most simple Being, all, or the uni- 
verse—because it virtually contained all things, 
and, as Simplicius writes, wavra diakexpisévang EU~ 
gaiverat ar avrov, all things are from this one, dis- 
tinctly displayed.—For which cause, in Plato’s 
Parmenides, this one is said to be ém zavra 
woAAa ovta veveunuévov, distributed into all things, 
that are many.—But that Parmenides by his & 
ro wav, one and all—or the universe, did not un- 
derstand the corporeal world, is evident from 

InPhys hence, because he called it adiigeroy, or 

£17 2  indivistble—and, as Simplicius observes, 
supposed it to have no magnitude; because that, 
which is perfectly one, can have no parts. 

Wherefore it may be here observed, that this 
expression of &v ro vav, one being all—hath been 
used in very different senses: for as Parmenides 
and Xenophanes understood it of the supreme 
Deity, that one most perfect and most simple 
Being was the original of all things; so others of 
them meant it atheistically, concerning the most 
imperfect and lowest of all beings, matter or 
body, they afirming all things to be nothing but 
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ene and the same matter diversely modified. 
Thus much we learn from that place of Aristotle 
in his Metaphysics > Gc0t ey ov & Te TO Tay Kal par 
sival Tiva guow we thay riftact, Kat TavTny eee 
ouparueny Kal peyeboc = eyoucay, onAov 6 OTe TOA- [p 374. tom. 
Aaywe a auaoravovet’ They who affirm one ~ oper] 
to be all in this sense, as if all things were nothing 
but one and the same matter, and that corporeal 
and endued with magnitude, it is manifest, that 
they err sundry ways.—But here 1s a great differ- 
ence betwixt these two to be observed, in that 
the atheistical assertors of one and all (whether 
they meant water or air by it, or something else) 
did none of them suppose their one and all to be 
immoveable, but moveable: but they, whose prin- 
ciple was one and all immoveable (as Parmenides, 
Melissus and Zeno) could not possibly mean any 
thing else thereby, but the Deity; that there was 
one most simple, perfect and immutable Being in- 
corporeal, which virtually contained all things, 
and from which all things were derived. . But 
Heraclitus, who is one of those, who are said to 
have affirmed &v civa ro wav, that one was all, or 
that the universe was but one thing—might pos- 
sibly have taken both those senses together (which 
will also agree in the Stoical hypothesis) that all 
things were both from one God, and from one 
fire ; they being both alike corporeal Theists, who 
supposed an intellectual fire to be the first Prin- 
ciple of all things. : 
And though Aristotle in his Physics quéerels 
very much with Parmenides and Melissus, for 
making oneimmoveable Principle; yet in his Me- 
taphysics himself doth plainly close with it, and 
own it as very good divinity, that there is one in- 
VOL, Il. S 
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corporeal and immoveable Principle of all things, 
and that the supreme Deity is an immoveable na- 
ture: Elirep UITapY Et ric ovaia ToLaUTN, Aeyw Oe 
eo i Yupiorn Kat akivyroc, OmrE0 TELpacopat Seucvuvat, 

évravOa av cin wou Kal to Ostov, Kal avr av ey 
TOWTH Kat Kuptotarn aoyn’ If there be any such sub- 
stance as this, that 1s separate (from matter, or 
incorporeal) and immoveable (as we shall after- 
wards endeavour to shew that there is), then the 
Divinity ought to be placed here, and this must 
be acknowledged to be the first and most proper 
principle of all—But lest any should suspect, 
that Aristotle, if not Parmenides also, might, for 
all that, hold many such immoveable principles, 
or mapy eternal, uncreated and self-existent 
beings, as so many partial causes of the world; 
Simplicius assures US, pq yeyovévat Sofav woAXae Kal 
akwwyrove tac apyac Aéyoucay, z.e. that though divers 
of the ancient philosophers asserted a plurality 
of moveable principles (and some indeed an infi- 
nity), yet there never was any opinion entertained 
amongst philosophers, of many, or more than 
one, immoveable principles.— From whence it 
may be concluded, that no philosopher ever as- 
serted a multitude of unmade, self-existent minds, 
or independent deities, as co-ordinate principles 
of the world. 

Indeed, Plotinus seems to think, that Parme- 
nides in his writings, by his vo ov, or Eins, did fre- 
quently mean a perfect mind or intellect, there 
being no true entity (according to him) below that 
which understands ; (which mind, though incor- 
poreal, was likened by him to a sphere, because 
it comprehends all within itself, and because in- 
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tellection is not from without, but from within): 
but that when again he called his On or Ens one, 
he gave occasion thereby to some to quarrel 
with him, as making the same both one and 
many ; intellect being that, which contains the 
ideas of all things in it. Wherefore Parmenides’s 
whole philosophy (saith he) was better digest- 
ed and more exactly and distinctly set down in 
Plato’s Parmenides, where he acknowledgeth 
three unities subordinate, or a trinity of Divine 
hypostases ; 0 rapa Xarwu Tlapueridye, axpiSécrepov 
Aétywv, Siape ar adAnrXwv, TO TowTov ev, 6 KUQLWTEQOY EV. 
Kal Sevregov tv woAXG Aéywv" Kal Tplrov év Kat woAAa* Kal 
ovudwvoe ovTo¢e Kal avroc éoTt Talc Tpisiv" Parmenides, 
in Plato, speaking more exactly, distinguishes 
three Divine unities subordinate; the first of that 
which is perfectly and most properly one; the 
second of that, which was called by him one- 
many ; the third of that, which is thus expressed, 
one and many. So that Parmenides did also 
agree in thisacknowledgment ofa trinity of Divine 
or archical hypostases.—Which observation of 
Plotinusis, by the way, the best key, that we know 
of, for that obscure book of Plato’s Parmenides. 
Wherefore Parmenides thus asserting a trinity of 
Divine hypostases, it was the first of those hypos- 
tases that was properly called by him éy + wav, one 
the universe or all: thatis, one most simple Being, 
the fountain and original of all. And the second 
of them (which is a perfect intellect) was, it 
seems, by him called, in way of distinction, & 
woAAd OY wavra, ONe-many or one all things—by 
which all things are meant the intelligible ideas of 
things, that are all contained together in one per- 
fect Mind. And of those was Parmenides to be 
s 2 
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understood also, when he affirmed, that all things 
did stand, and nothing flow; not of singular and 
sensible things, which, as the Heraclitics rightly 
affirmed, do indeed all flow; but of the imme- 
diate objects of the mind, which are eternal and 
immutable: Aristotle bimself acknowledging, that 
no generation nor corruption belongeth to them, 
smce there could be no immutable and certain 
science, unless there were some immutable, ne- 
cessaty and eternal objects of it. Wherefore, as 
the samé Aristotle also declares, the true mean- 
Met )iv.cy, Hg Of that controversy betwixt the He- 
[p 298 tom raclitics and Parmenideans, Whether all 
aan things did flow, or some things stand? 
was the same with this, Whether there were any 
other objects of the mind, besides singular sensi- 
bles, that were immutable? and, consequently, 
whether there were any such thing as science or 
knowledge which had a firmitude and stability in 
it? For those Heraclitics, who contended, that 
the only objects of the mind were singular and 
sensible things, did with good reason consequently 
thereupon deny, that there was any certain and 
constant knowledge, since there can neither be 
any definition of smgular sensibles, (as Aristotle* 
writes) nor any demonstration concerning them. 
But the Parmenideans, on the contrary, who 
maintained the firmitude-and stabjlity of science, 
did as reasonably conclude thereupon, that be- 
sides singular sensibles, there were other objects 
of the mind, universal, eternal.and immutable, 
which they called the intelligible ideas, all origi- 
nally contained in one archetypal mind or under- 
standing, and from thence participated by infe- 
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rior minds and souls. But it must be here ac- 
knowledged, that Parmenides and the Pythago- 
reans went yet a step further, and did not only 
suppose those intelligible ideas to be the eternal 
and immutable objects of all science, but also, 
as they are contained in the Divine intellect, to 
be the principles and causes of all other things. 
For thus Aristotle declares their sense; airta za 
Elon ToIC aAXotc $ and again, TO TL HY ELvaL Met lic. vi 
EKdorw Twy aAdAwWY Ta Elon mTapéyovrat, Tog oe ape ; 
siéeo. to tv’ "The ideas are the causes of 

all other things; and the essence of all other 
things below is imparted to them from the ideas, 
as the ideas themselves derive their essence from 
the first unity: those ideas in the Divine under- 
standing being looked upon by these philosophers, 
as the paradigms and patterns of all created 
things. Now these ideas bemg frequently called 
by the Pythagoreans Numbers, we may from 
hence clearly understand the meaning of that 
seemingly-monstrous paradox or puzzling Gri- 
phus of theirs, that? Numbers were the causes 
and principles of all things, or that all things 
were made out of Numbers; it signifying indeed 
no more than this, that all things were made from 
the ideas of the Divine intellect, called Numbers; 
which themselves also were derived from a monad 
orunity: Aristotle somewhere’ intimating this very 
account of that assertion, rove apiuove airioug etvar roic 
Gog THe ovciac, that Numbers were the causes of 
the essence of other things—namely, because ra </8y 
apiuol, the ideas were numbers. Though we are 
not ignorant, how the Pythagoreans made also 
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all the numbers within the decad, to be symbols 
of things. But besides these two Divine hypos- 
tases already mentioned, Parmenides seems to 
have asserted also a third, which, because it had 
yet more alterity, for distinction’s sake was called 
by him, neither év ro wav, one the universe or all— 
nor &v zavra, one-all things—but & xai wavra, one 
and all things :—and this is taken by Plotinus to 
be, the eternal Psyche, that actively produceth 
all things, in this lower world, according to those 
Divine ideas. 
In Arist Phys, Dut that Parmenides, by his one-all 
fl va xvi. immoveable, really understood nothing 
, else but the supreme Deity, is further 
unquestionably evident from those verses of his 
cited by Simplicius, but not taken notice of by 
Stephanus in his Poesis Philosophica, of which 
we shall only set down some few here. 


——"¢ dytmrov Ebv ual dvdrcbedv Eom, 
Ovdorer” ty, wd Erras, Borel viv Eoriy oo Way 
“Ev oUVEXES Tive yap yivyny diCnear avrou , 
Abtae delnrov peyaroy ev oeipact Seopeby, 


Tavrdv +’ dv raute Te ptvoy, xa gaurd re xeires ke. 


In which, together with those that follow, the su- 
preme Deity is plainly described as one single, 
solitary, and most simple being, unmade or self- 
existent, and necessarily existing, incorporeal and 
devoid of magnitude, altogether immutable or 
unchangeable, whose duration therefore was very 
different from that of ours, and not ina way of 
flux or temporary succession, buta constant eter- 
nity, without either past or future. From whence 
it may be observed, that this opinion of a stand- 
ing eternity, different from that fowing succes- 
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sion of time, is not so novel a thing as some 
would persuade, nor was first excogitated by 
Christian writers, schoolmen or fathers, 1t being 
at least as old as Parmenides: from whom it 
was also afterward received and entertained by 
the best of the other Pagan philosophers ; how- 
ever 1¢ hath been of late so much decried, not 
eoly by atheistical writers, but other precocious 
and conceited wits also, as nonsense and impos- 
sibility. It is well known, that Melissus held forth 
the very same doctrine with Parmenides, of one 
Immoveable, that was all, which he plainly af- 
firmed to be incorporeal likewise, as Parmenides 
did ; xat o MéAtocoe ev ov dyot, Sev avro owpa py Ey ELV, 
EL 08 Ey et TAXOC, Ey ou av pogta” Melissus also de- 
clared, that his one Ens must needs be gimphe ar. 
devoid of body, because if it had any P»ys £ 1% 

crassities in it, it would have parts.—But the 
enly difference that was between them was this, 
that Parmenides called this one 1mmoveable that 
was all werepuspévov, finite or determined,—but 
Melissus azepov, infinite—which difference not- 
withstanding’was in words only, there being none 
at all as to the reality of their sense: whilst each 
of them endeavoured, in a different way, to set 
forth the greatest perfection of the Deity ; there 
being an equivocation in those words finite and 
infinite, and both of them signifying 1n one sense 
perfection, but in another imperfection. And the 
disagreeing agreement of these two philosophers 
with one another, Parmenides and Melissus, as 
also of Xenophanes with them both concerning 
the Deity, is well declared by Simplicius after 
this manner; ovdtv 8& owe yElpov oALyow 


: s : , . Ar Phys £.,7. 
mapexPavra, Tog propafecripoc emideizar, TwL 
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KQtToL Stapéoey SoKkouvreée Ol TaAatoL EOL Tac TwV aoywv 
dofac, Evappoviwe duwe ovudépovrat’ Kat yap ot pév meot 
THe vonTne Kat TOWTHS aoync dteAéy Onoar, we evodavnc 
Kal Tlappévidnc kat MéXtococ" 0 pev Tlaguevidne ey Eywv Kat 
TEmepacpivoy" avayKn yap Td Ev Tov TAnDove mpovmapyety, 
Kal TO wacw Goov Kat TEOATOC airtov, Kata TO Téoac uaddAov 
HITED Kata Thy aTretpiay apopilecOat, Kal TO mavTy TE TéAcLOV 
70 réXo¢ TO olkelov ametAnpoc, TeTEpacuévoy elvat, paddov 
ot tédoc TwY TavTHY we aoyn’ TO yap arcAte éevostc Ov, 
ovTrw TéEOaC ametAngs' Médusoog 8: ro pev dueraBAyrov 
ouolwe Kat avrocg eAsacaro, Kara O& 79 avikAETTOV TC 
ovsiac, Kal TO ameioov rc duvapewe, a7reipov auto arepy- 
varo, WaT Eo Kal aryévytov" awAnv oO pev evodavnc PAYS 
TAVTWV airtov, Kal TavTwy UTEPAVEYOV, Kal KLUTIOEWC auto 
Kat npepiac Kal TaoNne avriororyétac eméxetva TIOnow, WoTED 
nat o [darwv ev rH TeOTH urobéce’ 6 8 Tappevidne, ro 
Kara Ta aura Kal WoavTWe EXOv avrou, Kal Tacne peraBoAne, 
Taya oe Kat evEpryelac Kal Suvapewe Em EKELVE, Osacapevoc, 
axiyytov avro avupve’ Perhaps it will not be improper 
for us to digress a little here, and to gratify the stu- 
dious and inquisitive reader, by shewing, how those 
ancient philosophers, though seeming to dissent in 
their opinions concerning the principles, did not- 
withstanding harmoniously agree together. As, 
first ofall, they who discoursed concerning the in- 
telligible and first principle of all, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides and Melissus; of whom Parmenides 
called it one finite and determined; because as 
unity must needs exist before multitude, so that, 
which is to all things the cause of measure, bound 
and determination, ought rather to be described 
by measure and finitude than infinity; as also 
that which is every way perfect, and hath attained 
its own end, or rather is the end of all things (as 
it was the beginning) must needs be of a determi- 
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nate nature; for that which is imperfect and there- 
fore indigent, hath not yet attained its term or 
measure. But Melissus, though considering the 
immutability of the Deity, likewise yet, attending 
to the inexhaustible perfection of its essence, the 
unlimitedness and unboundedness of its power, de- 
clareth it to be infinite, as well as ingenit or un- 
made. Moreover, Xenophanes looking upon the 
Deity, as the cause of all things, and above all 
things, placed above motion and rest, and all 
those antitheses of inferior beings, as Plato like- 
wise doth in the first hypothesis of his Parme- 
nides ; whereas Parmenides and Melissus, attend- 
ing to its stability and constantimmutability, and 
its being perhaps above energy and power, praised 
it as immoveable.—From which of Simplicius it 
is plain, that Parmenides, when he called God 
weweoaspévov, finite and determined—was far from 
meaning any such thing thereby, as if he were a 
corporeal Being of finite dimensions, as some have 
ignorantly supposed; or as if he were any way 
limited as to power and perfection ; but he under- 
stood it in that sense, in which zéoac is taken by 
Plato, as opposite to avapia, and for the greatest 
perfection ; and as God is said to be ripac xa 
pérpov wavrwv, the term and measure of all things.— 
But Melissus calling God azepoy, infinite—in the 
sense before declared, as thereby to signify his 
inexhaustible power and perfection, his eter- 
nity and incorruptibility, doth therein more agree 
with our present theology, and the now receiv- 
ed manner of speaking. We have the rather 
produced all this, to shew how curious the an- 
cient philosophers were in their inquiries after 
God, and how exact 1n their descriptions of him. 
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Wherefore however Anaximander’s Infinite were 
nothing but eternal senseless matter (though 
called by him the ro @ov, the divinest thing of all) 
yet Melissus’s drapov, or Infinite, was the true 
Deity. 

With Parmenides and Melissus fully agreed 
Zeno Eleates also, Parmenides’s scholar, that 
one immoveable was all, or the original of all 
things; he meaning thereby nothing else but the 
supreme Deity. For though it be true, that this 
Zeno did excogitate certain arguments against 
the local motion of bodies, proceeding upon the 
hypothesis of the infinite divisibility of body, one 
of which was famously known by that name of 
Achilles, because it pretended to prove, that it 
was impossible (upon the hypothesis) for the 
swift-footed Achilles ever to overtake the creep- 
ing snail; (which arguments of his, whether or no 
they are well auswered by Aristotle,* 1s not here 
to our purpose to inquire) yet all this was nothing 
else but lusus ingenw, asportful exercise of Zeno’s 
wit, he being a subtile logician and disputant, or 
perhaps an endeavour also to shew, how puzzling 
and perplexing to human understanding, the con- 
ception even of the most vulgar and confessed 
phenomena of nature may be. For that Zeno 
Eleates, by his one Immoveable that wasall, meant 
not the corporeal world, no more than Melissus, 
Parmenides, and Xenophanes, is evident from 
Aristotle writing thus concerning him; r0 rotovrov 
fv ov tov Oeov Aéyer, ovTE Kivetofa, ovTE KwWyTOY Elva, 
Zeno by his one Ens, which neither was moved, 
nor moveable, meaneth God. Moreover thesame 
Aristotle informs us, that this Zeno endeavoured 


® Physic. lib. vi. cap, Xiy. p. 359, tom, 1. oper. 
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to demonstrate, that there was but one God, from 
that idea, which all men have of him, as that 
which is the best, the supreme and most power- 
fal of all, or as an absolutely perfect p, xonopn. 
Being : a & éotiv 0 Bede aravTwy Kpartiorov, eva Top ae 
$not tposnxew avrov’ If God be the best 810 tom i. 
ofall things, then he mustneeds be one.— °"! 
Which argument was thus pursued by him; rouro 
Oede kat Aeov dvvamtc Koarety adra py KoareioBar" wore Kaa 
py Kpetrrov, Kara TocoUTOY OvK ElvatBeov" TAELOVDWY OdY OvTWY, 
st py elev Ta ev dAAnAwy KpelTTOVE, Ta of ATTOUC, OUK av 
sivat Qzovc’ meduKévat yao Osov pn Koarteioat" icwy ds 
dvrwy, ovK av Eyav Oedy pow Sey tivur Koatictov" TO dE 
ioov, ovre BéArtov ovUTE -“El00V sivat TOU toov" WoT zimep Ely 
TE, Kat TOLOUTOY gin Oeoe, gua wovoy elvat Tov Oeov over 
yao ove Tavra Suvacbat a av BovActro" This is God, 
and the power of God, to prevail, conquer, and 
rule ovet all. Wherefore, by how much any 
thing falls short of the best, by so much does 
it fall short of being God. Now if there be 
supposed more such beings, whereof some are 
better, some worse, those could not be all gods, 
because it is essential to God not to be trans- 
cended by any; but if they be conceived to be 
so many equal gods, then would it not be the 
nature of God to be the best, one, equal being, 
neither better nor worse than another: where- 
fore if there be a God, and this be the nature of 
him, then can there be but one. And indeed 
otherwise he could not be able to do whatever he 
would. 

Empedocles is said to have been an emulator 
of Parmenides also, which must be understood 
of his metaphysics, because in his physiology 
(which was atomical) he seems to have trans- 
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cended him. Now that Empedocles acknow- 
ledged one supreme and universal Numen, and 
that incorporeal too, may be concluded from what 

hath been already cited out of his phi- 

losophic poems. JBesides which the 
writer De Mundo* (who, though not Aristotle, 
yet was a Pagan of good antiquity) clearly af- 
firmeth, that Empedocles derived all things what- 
soever from one supreme Deity; ra yao ov aépoc &- 
wavra, Kat émt yuc, Kat ta ty voari, Oeov AéyouT av dvTwe 
gaya sivas, TOU TOV KOGLOV em@éyovToc’ e€ ov Kata TOV @ucikov 
“EuredoxXéa, 


Tiav6? Gera a he, Coe T Boriy, iS boron re Err ogicrw, &e. 


All the things, that are upon the earth, and in 
the air and water, may truly be called the works 
of God, who ruleth over the world. Out of whom, 
according to the physical Empedocles, proceed 
all things that were, are, and shall be, viz. plants, 
men, beasts and gods. Which notwithstanding 
we conceive to be rather true as to Empedo- 
cles’ sense than his words; he affirming, as it 
seems, in that cited place, that all these things 
were made, not immediately out of God, but out 
of contention and friendship; because Simplicius, 
who was furnished with a copy of Empedocles’s 
poems, twice brings in that cited passage of his 
in this connexion : 

"Ey 38 xdem Ssdprogda Ral dvdiva wavra wédovrat, 

Eby Y En ev pidcrnti mai BAAMACIC obeiTaL, 

"Ex Taw yee wave too tv, boca TEECTL, Kal tora, 

Aivdpu re BeBadornne, xa dvepes nde yuvaixes, 

Ofigés x”, loool ve, mal DaroOcespeoves iy Gus, 

Kai re Geol Sokiyaiaves tino écerros 


2 Cap, vi. p. 863. tom. 1. oper. Aristot. 
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Things are divided and segregated by contention, 
but joined together by friendship ; from which 
two (contention and friendship) all that was, is, 
and shall be, proceeds; as trees, men and wo- 
men, beasts, birds and fishes; and, last of all, 
the long-lived and honourable gods.—Where- 
fore the sense of Empedocles’s words here was 
this ; that the whole created world, together with 
all things belonging to it, viz. plants, beasts, 
men and gods, was made from contention and 
friendship. Nevertheless, since, according to Em- 
pedocles, contention and friendship did them- 
selves depend also upon one supreme Deity, 
which he with Parmenides and Xenophanes call- 
ed To &v, or the very one—the writer, De Mundo, 
might well conclude, that, according to Em- 
* pedocles, all things whatsoever, and not only 
men, but gods, were derived from one supreme 
Deity. And that this was indeed Empedocles’s 
sense, appears plainly from Aristotle in his 
Metaphysics, TiOnot [EV ao [EuzredoxAnc | agynv TLVa 
THC pbopac ro veikoc, Sotee & av ovlev qrTov ree 
Kat rouro yevvay 2 avrov tov Evoc’ “Azavra [p 295 tom. 
yap kx rovrou 1 GAXa éort wAjy 6 Oedc" dyer” PI 
your, 


7 ia Ke 3 
EE av wave toa $ hy, boa 3 bob’, boar Eorarimicow, &e. 


Empedocles makes contention to be a certain 
principle of corruption and generation: never- 
theless, he seems to generate this contention it- 
self also from the very one (that is, from the su- 
preme Deity). For all things, according to him, 
are from this contention, God only excepted; he 
writing after this manner, from which (that is, 
contention and friendship) all the things that have 
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been, are, and shall be (plants, beasts, men and 
gods} derived their onginal—For Empedocles 
zt seems supposed, that were it not for vsixoc, dis- 
cord or contention, all things would be one: so 
that, according to him, all things whatsoever pro- 
ceeded from contention or discord, together with 
a mixture of friendship, save only the supreme 
God, who hath therefore no contention at all in 
him, because he is essentially ro év, unity itself and 
friendship.—-From whence Aristotle takes occa- 
sion to quarrel with Empedocles, as if it would 
follow from his principles, that the supreme and 
most happy God was the least wise ofall, as being 
not able to know any thing besides himself, or in 
Met.liny ec, tbe world without him; &0 xat ovpPaiver 
el [p- oe aT, TOY vdapovictatoy Oeov ArTev doompov 
elvat THV aAAwY, av yao youpicer Ta oTOLY Ela 
Tata, TO yao VELKOG OUK Ey EL" n OF yvwsc TOU OOLoOV Tw 
OLLOLW, 
Tatn poev yee (puol) yaiay dordmapeev, Vat: O° Sdwe, &e 

This therefore happens to Empedocles, that, ac- 
cording to his principles, the most happy God 1s 
the least wise of all other things, for he cannot 
know the elements, because he hath no con- 
tention in him; all knowledge being by that, 
which is hke, uimself writing thus: We know 
earth by earth, water by water, air by air, and 
fire by fire; friendship by friendship, and conten- 
tion by contention.—But to let this pass; Empe- 
docles here making the gods themselves to be 
derived from contention and friendship, the su- 
preme Deity, or most happy God, only excepted, 
(who hath no contention in him, and from whom 
contention and friendship themselves were derived) 
plamly acknowledged both one unmade Deity, the 
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original of all things under the name of ro tv, the 
very one—and many other inferior gods, gene- 
rated or produced by him; they being Juniors to 
contention, or discord, as this was also junior to 
unity, the first and supreme Deity. Which gods 
of Empedocles, that were begotten from conten- 
tion (as well as men and other things) were 
doubtless the stars and demons. 

Moreover, we may here observe, that, accord- 
ing to Empedocles’s doctrine, the true original 
of all the evil, both of human souls and demons 
(which he supposed alike lapsable) was derived 
from that vexoc, discord and contention, g.coraing to 
that is necessarily contained in the na- that Net 
ture of them, together with the ill use riwes p 23, 
of their liberty, both in this present and their 
pre-existent state. So that Empedocles here trod 
in the footsteps of Pythagoras, whose praises he 
thus loudly sang forth in his poems ; 


"Hy DE ote Ev Kelvocry avie megincta Eldix¢, Porphyr de 
! 3 ? ~ yy 

“Og oy panuioroy weamidey ExTIcaTo Tov Tov, be P id P- 

Tlavrotwy Te pdriore copay Eorihpavos Epyow, &c. Cantab p 35. 


ed Kusteri } 
Horum de numero quidam prestantia norat 
Plurima, mentis opes amplas sub pectore servans, 
Omnia vestigans saplentum docta reperta, &c. 

xxi. Before we come to Socrates and Plato, 
we shall here take notice of some other Pytha- 
goreans, and eminent philosophers, who clearly 
asserted one supreme and universal Numen, 
though doubtless acknowledging withal other 
inferior gods. Philo in his book De Mundi 
Opificio, writing of the hebdomad or p 95 jp, 2, 
septenary number, and observing, that, "J 
according to the Pythagoreans, it was called 
both a motherless and.a virgin number, because 
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it was the only number within the decad, which 
was neither generated, nor did itself generate, 
tells us, that therefore it was made by them a 
symbol of the supreme Deity, ot Tvfaryepetor TOV 
coiOuov rouTov eCoolouct Tw WYEUOVE TOV cuuTaVTWY’ 
The Pythagoreans likened this number to the 
Prince and Governor of all things, or the supreme 
Monarch of the universe—as thinking it to bear a 
resemblance of his immutability: which fancy of 
theirs was taken notice of by us. However, 
Philo hereupon occasionally cites this remark- 
able testimony of Philolaus the Pythagorean ; 
"Eori yao, ono, nYELOV Kal doywv atavrwy o Oxoc, tic 
ae wy, puovioc, aklyyroe, avToc auTw OMoLoC, ETEDOC 
tov G\dwv. God (saith he) is the Prince and 
Ruler over all, always one, stable, immoveable, 
hike to himself, but unlike to every thing else.— 
To which may be added what in Stobeus is 
further recorded out of the same Philolaus; nv 
ods 0 KOGHOC e£ alwvoc, Kal ELC ava OLUMEVEL, ELC UO EvOC 
Eccl Phys. 7 ov’yyevew Kat Keatiotw KvPepveusvoc’ ‘This 

E+ # world was from eternity, and will re- 
main to eternity, one governed by one, which is 
cognate and the best.—Where notwithstanding 
he seemmeth, with Ocellus, to maintain the world’s 
pre-eternity. And again, dio kai cakwg eye edeye, 
KOGLOV NuEv evépyelav atevov Qsw Te Kat yevéotov" W here- 
fore, said Pinlolaus, the world might well be 
called the eternal energy or effect of God, and of 
successive generation. 

Jamblichus, in his Protreptics, cites a passage 
out of Archytas, another Pythagorean, 
to the same purpose 3 doric avaAvcat oid ré 
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Ocov Karoveicba, &c. Whosoever is able to reduce 
all kinds of things under one and the same prin- 
ciple, this man seems to me te have found out 
an excellent specula, or high station, from whence 
he may be able to take a large view and prospect 
of God, and of all other things; and he shall 
clearly perceive, that God is the beginning and 
end, and middle of all things, that are performed 
according to justice and right 1eason.—Upon 
which words of Archytas, Jamblichus thus gloss- 
eth: ‘ Archytas here declares the end of ali theo- 
logical speculation to be this, not to rest in many 
principles, but to reduce all things under one and 
the same head.” Adding, rolaurn ETloTNuN Tov EVOC, 
tédoc orl wasne Bewoiac, that this knowledge of the 
first Unity, the Original of all things, is the end 
of all contemplation.—Moreover, Stobeeus cites 
this out of Archytas’s book of principles, viz. 
That besides matter and form, a averykaio- 


Téa Twa clue aurtay, ray Kivaootcay EVEOTWT WD 
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TOAYWATWV ETL TAY poopw, TavTa Ot Tav TodTav SuvapeEl, 
kat KaQurepraray eiuev, ovoualecOa de Oeov, &cC. ‘There 
is another more necessary cause, which moving, 
brings the form to the matter ; and that this is the 
first and most powerful cause, which is fitly 
called God. So that there are three principles, 
God, matter, and form; God the artificer and 
mover, and matter that which is moved, and form 
the art introduced into the matter—lIn which 
same Stobean excerption it also follows after- 
ward, Et vow Tt Kpicoov Elva, vow Of KgEoooN , éoTL 
oreo aibuieoiel Ocov' That there must be something 
better than mind ; and that this thing better than 
mind is that which we (properly) mal God. 
Ocellus also in the same Stobeus thus writeth: 
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‘ f d of 
P 32 [hb cuveyel Ta [eV oxdvea Goa, mavens e mid 
cap. xvi ] puya’ Tov 6& KOSHOY appovia, TaUTAC 6 aitiov 
. _ ‘ > of A s) t ¢ ; ys 
o Qz0c* rove 8 olkwe Kat Tag Tortac opovota, TavTag 
airvoe VOLOC. Life contains the bodies of animals, 
the cause of which life is the soul; concord 


contains houses and cities, the cause of which 
concord 1s law; and harmony contains the 


whole world, the cause of which mundane har- 
mony is God.—And to the same pur- 
pose Aristzus, wo oO TEXVITAC woTl Tav TEX 
vav, oitwe Oecc 06’ aovoviav, as the artificer is to 
art, so is God to the harmony of the world.— 
There is also this passage in the same Stobeeus 
cited out of an anonymous Pythagorean: Qsoc pév 

isTlv apya Kal mpwrov, Ostog OE 0 kospoc, God 

is the principle, and the first thing ; and 
the world (though it be not the supreme God) yet 
is it Divine. - 

Timzus Locrus, a Pythagorean senior to Plato, 
in his book concerning Nature, or the Soul of the 
world (upon which Plato’s Timzus was but a 
kind of commentary), plainly acknowledgeth both 
one supreme God, the maker and governor of 
the whole world, and also many other gods, his 
creatures and subordinate ministers ; in the close 
thereof,* writing thus concerning the punishment 
of wicked men after this hfe: azavra 8 ravra zy 


/ 
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awvio’ All these thmgs hath Nemesis decreed to 
be executed in the second circuit by the ministry 
of vindictive terrestrial demons, that are over- 
seers of human affairs; to which demons that 
supreme (xod, the ruler over all, hath committed 
the government and administration of the world. 
Which world is completed and made up of gods, 
men, and other animals, all created according to 
the best pattern of the eternal and unmade idea.— 
In which words of Timezus there are these three 
several points of the Pagan theology contained; 
first, that there is one supreme God, eternal and 
unmade, the creator and governor of the whole 
world, and who made it according to the best 
pattern or exemplar of his own ideas and eternal 
wisdom, Secondly, that this world created by 
God is compounded and made up of other in- 
ferior gods, men, and brute animals. Thirdly, 
that the supreme God hath committed the ad- 
ministration of our human affairs to demons 
and inferior gods, who are constant inspectors 
over us, some of which he also makes use of for 
the punishment of wicked men after this hfe. 
Moreover, in this book of Timzeus Locrus the 
supreme God is often called o Occ, and some- 
times o saiuwv, God in way of eminency ;—some- 
times Néeoc mind—sometimes 7 ayafov, the very 
Good—sometimes apya rw apiorwv,the Principle of - 
the best things—sometimes Sayioveyoc tov Bedriovos, 
the Maker of the better—(evil being supposed not 
to proceed from him =) sometimes Keaticrov alrtov, 
the best and most powerful Cause—sometimes 
apyayoc Kat YEVETWO avavrwyv, the Prince and Parent 
of all things.—Which God, according to him, is 
not the soul of the world neither, but the creator 
T 2 
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thereof, he having made the world an animal, 
and a secondary generated god;* SnAoupevoc ade 
@oisTov yévapa Folly, Tourov érotet Oeov yevaTov, ovToKka 
pPapnoopevov uT aAAw aitiw, tw rw avtoy ouvreraypiv 
few, eiroxa SyAsro avrov diadvav' God willing to 
make the world the best that it was capable of, 
made it a generated god, such as should never 
be destroyed by any other cause, but only by 
that God himself, who framed it, if he should 
ever will to dissolve it. But since it 1s not the 
part of that which is good to destroy the best of 
works, the world will doubtless ever remain in- 
corruptible and happy, the best of all generated 
things, made by the best cause, looking not at 
patterns artificially framed without him, but the 
idea and intelligible essence, as the paradigms, 
which whatsoever 1s made conformable to, must 
needs be the best, and such as shall never need 
to be mended.—Morecver, he plainly declares, 
that this generated god of his, the world, was 
produced in time, so as to have a beginning, zp 
weaver yevecOat, doy norny wéa Te Kal VAa, Kal o Bec 
Saptoupyoc Tov _ Pedriovos, before the heaven was 
made, existed the idea, matter, and God the 
opifex of the best.—Wherefore, whatever Ocellus 
and Philolaus might do, yet this Timezus held 
not the world’s eternity ; wherein he followed not 
only Pythagoras himself (as we have already 
shewed) but also the generality of the first Py- 
Met 11 yn thagoreans, of whom Aristotle pro- 
(p vey nhounces without exception, yeveat yap zdv 

xoopov, that they generated the world.— 
Timzus indeed in this book seems to assert the 
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pre-eternity of the matter, as if it were a self- 
existent principle together with God; and yet 
Clemens Alexandrinus cites a passage , 

out of him looking another way, aAX’ 604. p 718. 
avTtikouc Kat plav apynv Kal Tap ‘EAAnvev Soe Oe 
akovoat mobic; Tiatoc 0 Aoxpos év TH puolk® ovyypap- 
matt xara dew WOE por paprupic. Mia doya Tavrwy 
EoTLv aryivyTos, El yap eyévero, OVK av HV ETL doa, GAA exelva 
apya, @& ac éyévero’ Would you hear of one only 
principle of all things amongst the Greeks? Ti- 
meus Locrus, in bis book of Nature, will bear no 
witness thereof; he there in express words writ- 
ing thus: There is one principle ef all things un- 
made; for if it were made, 1t would not bea 
principle, but that would be the principle, from 
whence it was made.—Thus we see, that Timeus 
Locrus asserted one eternal and unmade God, 
the maker of the whole world, and besides this, 
another generated god, the world itself animated, 
with its several parts; the difference betwixt 
both which gods is thus declared by him :* Geo 
Of, TOV pev AWVLOV vooc oon WLOvOC, THY aTavTwD ao- 
Kayov Kat yevéTopa TOUTEWV, rov O& yevarov Ove ogtopec, 
KOauov Of TOVOE, kal Ta Pipa avTW OKOGa woearia érTt. 
That eternal God, who is the prince, original, 
and parent of all these things, 1s seen only by 
the mind; but the other generated god 1s visible 
to our eyes, viz. this world, and those parts 
of it which are heavenly ;—that is, the stars, as 
so many particular gods contained in it. But 
here it is to be observed, that the eternal God 
is not only so called by ‘Timeus, as being with- 
out beginning, but_also as having a distinct 
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kind of duration from that of time, which is pro- 
perly called Zon, or Eternity, he therein follow- 
ing Parmenides, EIKWY O& EOTL TW avyevare pov, ov 
aiwva TorayopevouEs’ we ydo ToT didtov wapacerypu TOV 
LOaVIKOV KOGHOV OOF woavoc eyevaln, ovTwe we Tpoc 
TapadelyHA TOV alwva OOs YOOVOC GUY KOoUW edaploupynOn’ 
Time is but an image of that unmade duration, 
which we call eternity : wherefore, as this sensible 
world was made according to that exemplar or 
patiern of the intelligible world, so was time 
made together with the world, as an imitation 
of eternity. 

It hath been already observed, that 
Onatus, another Pythagorean, took no- 
tice of an opinion of some in his time, that there 
was one only God, who comprehended the whole 
world, and no other gods besides, or at least, 
none such as was to be religiously worshipped ; 
himself in the mean time asserting, that there 
was both one God and many gods; or, besides 
one supreme and universal Numen, many other 
inferior and particular deities, to whom also men 
ought to pay religious worship. Now his fur- 
ther account of both these assertions is contained 
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éva Ocov eiuev, aAXa wn TOAAWE dpagravovrt' TO 
yao pé-yisrov agiwua tye Osiac UTEOOKNC ov cuvbeopovrte’ 
héyw OF 70 doyev Kal Kalyyiecfartwv ouoiwy, Kal KaTtoTOY 
kat xaburéptepov eiuev twv GAdAwv" tol 8 GAOL Oeot zor! 
TOV TPOTOV Kal VoNTOV OUTWE EyovTL WoTED YopEVTA TOTI 
Kopupaior, kat oTpaTiwta Tort orpatayov, Kat Aoyira, Kab 
évreraypévot Tort ta€iapyav kal Aoyayérav, Eyovre Huo, 
ereoar Kal exaxoAovlav tw Kadwcg Kabyyeouévy’ Kotvoy 
piv Tov avTwv ro Zoyov EoTl, Kal Tw pyovrl, Kat Tw 
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WOTL TO Epyov, aroAsipbévrec aryewovoc” wWaTeo oves Xopev- 
Tal Tort ovvaetav, Oude oTparwrat TOTL oTpaTnyiay, aTro-~ 
Aapbkvrec aysudvos, Tot piv otpaTayw, ToL de Kopugaiw' 
They who maintain, that there is only one God, 
and not many gods, are very much mistaken, as 
not considering aright, what the dignity and 
majesty of the Divine transcendency chiefly con- 
sisteth in, namely, in ruling and governing those 
which are like to it (that is, gods) and in excel- 
lmg or surmounting others, and being superior to 
them. But all those other gods which we con- 
tend for, are to that first and intelligible God but 
as the dancers to the Corypheus or Choragus, 
and as the inferior common soldiers to the captain 
er general; to whom it properly belongeth, to fol- 
low and comply with their leader and command- 
er. The work indeed is common, or the same 
to them both, to the ruler, and them that are 
ruled; but they that are ruled could not orderly 
conspire and agree together into one work, were 
they destitute of a leader; as the singers and 
dancers could not conspire together into one 
dance and harmony, were they destitute of a Co- 
rypheus; nor soldiers make up one orderly army, 
were they without a captain or commander. 
Andasthesupreme God ishere called by Onatus 
the Corypheus of the gods, so is he in hike manner 
by the writer De Mundo’ styled the Corypheus of 
the world, or the Precentor and Presultor of it, 
in these words: kaamep ¢ év X00w, Kopupaioy karaptavroc, 
ouvEeTn yet wac ,) “opoc avoowy, to Ort Kat yuvaican, év 
Siapopoic povaic ogurépate Kal Papurépaic, play aguoviay 
zumedn KeoavyvyTwy" ouTWwe EXEL Kat él TOV TO sUUTaY 
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Suémovroc Oeov’ Kata yap 7d avwHev evdooyov vo Tov 
prowwiuwe av Kopupaioy toocayopevOévros, Kuwelrar jev 
Ta dotpa det Kal oO oupTac ovoavoc* As in a cho- 
rus, when the Corypheus or Precentor hath 
begun, the whole choir compounded of men, and 
sometimes of women too, followeth, singing every 
one their part, some in higher and some in lower 
notes, but all mingling together into one complete 
harmony; so in the world God, as the Cory- 
pheus, the Precentor and Presultor, begmning 
the dance and music, the stars and heavens move 
round after him, according to those numbers and 
measures which he prescribes them, altogether 
making up one most excellent harmony. 

It was also before observed, that Ecphantus 
the Pythagorean, and Archelaus the successor of 
Anaxagoras (who were both of them 
Atomists in their physiology) did assert 
the world to have been made at first, and still to be 
governed by one Divine mind ; which is more than 
some Atomists of ours in thts present age, who 
notwithstanding pretend to be very good Theists, 
will acknowledge. We shall, in the next place, 
mention Euclides Megarensis, the head of that 
sect called Megaric, and who 1s said to have been 
Plato’s master for some time after Socrates’s 
death; whose doctrine 1s thus set down by Laer- 
tius :” ovroc ev ro ayabov atspatvero, TOAXOIC Ovouast Ka- 
Aodpevov" oT? pev yao Doovnow, ort d& Ozov, kat adXore 
Nouv, kat ra Nowra. ra dé avrikeipeva TH “Ayal ave, un 
sivat packwy’ Which we understand thus: That Eu- 
clides (who followed Xenophanes and Parmeni- 
des) made the first principle ofall things to be one 
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the very Good, called sometimes Wisdom, some- 
times God, sometimes Mind, and sometimes by 
other names; but that he took away all that is op- 
posite to good, denying it to have any real entity— 
that is, he maintained, that there was no positive 
nature of evil, or that evil was no principle. And 
thus do we also understand that of Cicero,* when 
he represents the doctrine of the Megarics after 
this manner, ‘‘ Id bonum solum esse, quod esset 
Unum, et Simile, et Idem, et Semper;” to wit, 
that they spake this concerning God, That good 
or goodness itself 1s a name properly belonging to 
him, who is also one, and like, and the same, 
and always; and that the true good of man con- 
sisteth in a participation of, and conformity with 
this first Good. Which doctrine Plato seems to 
have derived from him, he in like manner calling 
the supreme Deity by those two names, 7rd & and 
7 ayaov, the One and the Good, and concluding 
true human felicity to consist in a participation 
of the first Good, or of the Divine Nature. 

In the next place we shall take notice of An- 
tisthenes, who was the founder also of another 
sect, to wit, the Cynic; for he, in a certain phy- 
siological treatise, is said to have af- 

Cic De N. 
firmed, ‘“‘ Esse populares deos multos, p11 foap 
sed naturalem unum;” That though *"! 
there were many popular gods, yet there was but 
one natural God—or, as it is expressed in Lac- 
tantius, ‘‘ Unum esse naturalem Deum, quamvis 
gentes et urbes suos habeant populares ;” 
That there was but one natural God, 
though nations and cities had their several popular 
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ones.— Wherefore Velleius the Epicurean in Ci- 
cero* quarrels with this Antisthenes, as one, who 
destroyed the nature of the gods, because he denied 
a-multitude of independent deities, such as Epi- 
curus pretended to assert. For this of Antis- 
thenes is not so to be understood, as if he had 
therein designed to take away all the inferior gods 
of the Pagans, which had he at all attempted, he 
would doubtless have been accounted an Atheist, 
as wellas Anaxagoras was; but his meaning was, 
only to interpret the theology of the Pagans con- 
cerning those other gods of theirs, that were or 
might be looked upon as absolute and indepen- 
dent; that these, though many popular gods, yet 
indeed were but one and the same natural God, 
called by several names. As for example, when 
the Greeks worshipped Zeus, the Latins Jovis, 
the Egyptians Hammon, the Babylonians Bel, the 
Scythians Pappeus; these were indeed many 
popular gods, and yet nevertheless all but one 
and the same natural God. So again, when in 
the self-same Pagan cities and countries, the re- 
spective laws thereof made mention of several 
gods, as supreme and absolute in their several 
territories, as Jupiter in the heavens, Juno in the 
air, Neptune in the sea; or as being chief in se- 
veral kind of functions, as Minerva for learning, 
Bellona for war, &c. (for this Aristotle takes no- 
tice of in his book against Zeno,’ cara rov vopov, 
zo\Aa Kpsirtouc adAnAwv ot Ocot, That according to 
the laws of cities and countries, one god was 
best for one thing, and another for another)— 


*, De Natur Deor. hb 1. cap. x1 p. 2898. tom. 1x, oper. 
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Antisthenes here declared concerning these also, 
that they were indeed many popular, or civil 
gods, but all really one and the same natural 
God. 

To Antisthenes might be added Diogenes Sino- 
pensis, of whom it 1s recorded by Laertius,* that 
_ observing a woman too superstitiously worship- 
ping the statue or image of a god, endeavouring 
to abate her superstition, he thus bespake her ; 
ouk evhaBn, w yuvat, un Tore Qeov Omicbev earwrog (ravra 
“yap éOTLY aUTOU wAnen) aay nLOvnons 3 Take you not 
care, O woman, of not behaving yourself un- 
seemly in the sight of that God who stands be- 
hind you; for all things are full of him—thereby 
giving her occasion, more to mind and regard that 
supreme and universal Numen, that filleth the 
whole world and is every where. 

xx111. It hath been frequently affirmed, that 
Socrates died a martyr for one only God, in op- 
position to those many gods of the Pagans: and 
Tertullian,” for one, writeth thus of him, ‘ Prop- 
terea damnatus est Socrates, quia deos destrue- 
bat ;’ Socrates was therefore condemned to die, 
because he destroyed the gods.—And, indeed, that 
Socrates asserted one supreme God, the maker 
and governor of the whole world, 1s a thing not 
at all to be doubted. In his discourse with 
Aristodemus, in Xenophon’s first book of Me- 
moirs,° he convinced him, that the things of this 
world were not made by chance, but by mind 
and counsel ; ovTW YE oKOTOULEVY) mavu Eos! raura 


2 Tab. vi. segm xxxvu. p 333 
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copov tivog Snutovpyou, Kat girdolwov teyvnuart, I am 
now convinced from what you say, that the things 
of this world were the workmanship of some 
wise artificer, who also was a lover of animals.— 
And so he endeavoured to persuade him, that 
that mind and understanding, which is in us, was 
derived from some mind and understanding in 
the universe, as well as that earth and water, 
which is in us, from the earth and water of the 
ubniverse :* av o: ceavrov pooviiov TL OOKELC Eye, avAobt 
SE ovdapov oveiv Podvipov eivat, cidwe Ori yne TE UIKPOV 
pé00C ev Te cwuart TOAANC ovoNC EY ELC, Kat uypov Beayu, 
aoAAov Ovroc, Kal Tov GAAwY dyrou Heyahov évrwy skacrov 
piKpov péooc AaBort TO cuvnpwoorat COOL 4 5 your Os povev 
au. ovde LOU dura OE EUTUX WC 7 WC Ookelc cuvapTacat § 
Do you think that you only have wisdom 1n your- 
self, and that there is none any where else in the 
whole world without you? though you know that 
you have but a small part in your body of that 
vast quantity of earth which is without you; and 
but little of that water and fire, and so of every 
other thing, that your body is compounded of, 
in respect of that great mass and magazine of 
them, which is in the world. Is mnd and un- 
derstanding therefore the only thing, which you 
fancy you have, some way or other, luckily got 
and snatched unto yourself, whilst there is no 
such thing any where in the world without you ; 
all those infinite things thereof being thus orderly 
disposed by chance?—And when Aristodemus 
afterward objected, that he could not see any 
artificer that made the world, as he could those 
artificers which made all other human things, 
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Socrates thus replies: ov8i ydo tiv otavrov ovye 
wvyiv opae, 7} Tov swyaroc Kupla éorlv" WoTe KaTa ‘ye TOUTO 
zEeotl cot Aéyev, Ore ove youn adda Tuyy Tavra moarrac” 
Neither do you see your own soul, which rules 
over your body; so that you might for the same 
reason conclude yourself to do nothing by mind 
and understanding neither, but all by chance, as 
well as that all things in the world are done by 
chance.—Again, when he further disputed in this 
manner against the necessity of worshipping the 
Deity ; ovy vrepopa ro Samowov, 6 Swxparec, adr’ 
EKELVOV peyaXorperéoTEpov myoupictt, # we TNC EuNC Oeparreiac 
moocdeio0a’ J despise not the Deity, O Socrates, 
but think him to be a more magnificent Being 
than that he should stand in need of my worship 
of him :—Socrates again answers, dow peyahompert- 
oreoov akior ce Ozoamevetv, rosovTw padXov TYLNTEOV avTO" 
How much the more magnificent and illustrious 
that Being is, which takes care of you, so much 
the more, in all reason, ought it to be honoured 
by you.—Lastly, Aristodemus discovering his dis- 
belief of Providence, as a thing, which seemed to 
him incredible, if not impossible, that one and 
the same Deity should be able to mind alt things 
at once, Socrates endeavours to cure this disbe- 
lief of his in this manner:* 6 ayat, xarayabe, dre 
Kal 0 coc vouc EVWY TO gov cw brwe BovAsrat per ay eloe- 
Cera’ oleoOat ovv xpn Kal THY Ev wavrt poovnaw Ta Tara 
Omwo av airy OU 4 ovTw TIDecDaL’ Kal wn TO ody piv dpa 
Suvacbat, ert woAAd oradia ekuxvercbar, Tov Sé Tov Oxou 
opPadpov advvarov éivar dua ravra ooeav. Consider, 
friend, I pray you, if that mind, which is in 
your body, does order and dispose it every 
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way as it pleases; why should not that wisdom, 
which is in the universe, be able to order all 
things there also, as seemeth best to it? And if 
your eye can discern things several miles distant 
from it, why thould it be thought impossible for 
the eye of God to behold all things at once? 
Lastly, if your soul can mind things both here and 
in Egypt, and in Sicily; why may not the great 
mind or wisdom of God be able to take care of 
all things, in all places P—And then he concludes, 
that if Aristodemus would diligently apply him- 
self to the worship of God, he should at length 
be convinced, OTL TOGOUTOV Kai TOLOUTOY éoTL TO Octov, 
wo0 an wavra par, Kal wavra aKous.y, Kat Tavrayou 
Tapevat, Kal Gua mavrwv erpereioOar ‘That God is 
such and so great a Being, as that he can, at 
once, see all things, and hear all things, and be 
present every where, and take care of all affairs. 
—Moreover, Socrates, in his discourse with Eu- 
thydemus, in Xenophon’s fourth book, speaks 
thus concerning ‘that invisible Deity, which go- 
verns the whole world ;* 0: yap adAor Oeot nu ra 
ayala drsovrEc, oUeeY TOUTWY ELC TO Euhavec LOVTEC siwoacty, 
Kal 0 Tov OAov KOopHOV cuVTaTTwY TE Kal cUvéywr, Ev w@ 
TAVTa Kara Kat ayaba EOTL, &e. ouTOC Ta péyiora. ev 
TeaTrwv oparat, TOOE OLKOVOLWY adpaToc nul cor" EVVOEL 
Of Kat O Tact pavepoc SoKWY ELvat nAtoc, OUK EWITOETEL Tole 
avbowrotc EQVTOV axotBwe opuy, a\X éiav tie avrov 
avatowc eyycton Ocacbat, Ty ow apatoeirat" The other 
gods giving us good things, do it without vi- 
sibly appearing to us; and that God, who fram- 
ed and containeth the whole world (in which 
are all good and excellent things) and who con- 
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tinually supplieth us with them, he, though he be 
seen to do the greatest things of all, yet notwith- 
standing is himself invisible and unseen. Which 
ought the less to be wondered at by us, because the 
sun, who seemeth manifest to all, yet will not suffer 
himself to be exactly and distinctly viewed, but 
if any one boldly and impudently gaze upon him, 
will deprive him of his sight : as also because the 
soul of man, which mest of all things in him par- 
taketh of the Deity, though it be that which 
manifestly rules and reigns in us, yet is 1t never 
seen! a xen KaTovoovrra uy KaTadpovelv TwY doparwy, 
arn’ EK TOY yLVoEvWY Tnv ovvapmev aurou xatapavOavovra, 
tia 70 Saysoviov? Which particulars he that con- 
siders, ought not to despise invisible things, but 
to honour the supreme Deity, taking notice of 
his power from his effects. Where we have vo 
Sayoviov, as also before ro Oxiov, plainly pat for 
the supreme Deity. And we did the rather set 
down these passages of Socrates here, concern- 
ing God and Providence, that we might shame 
those, who, 1n these latter days of ours, are so 
atheistically inclined, if at least they have any 
pudor or shame left in them. 

But, notwithstanding Socrates’s thus clear ac- 
knowledging one supreme and universal Numen, 
it doth not therefore follow, that he rejected all 
those other inferior gods of the Pagans, as is com- 
monly conceived. But the contrary thereunto 
appeareth from these very passages of his now 
cited, wherein there is mention made of other 
gods besides the supreme. And how conformable 
Socrates was to the Pagan religion and worship, 
may appear from those last dying words of his, 
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(when he should be most serious,) after he had 
drunk the poison, wherein he required his friends 
to offer a votive cock for him to Aésculapius: for 
Cont Ces, Which Origen thus perstringeth him, 
lix p 277) xqe enAukavTa pircoodnoavrec TEpl TNC yuyns | 
Kat THV cuaywrynv rats KaAdwe BeBiwxviac SieZeA Bovrec, Ka~ 
radimovrec TO péyeog wv avroig 0 Osos Epaviowsev, evtehy 
@povovst Kali opikod, aXextpvova Tw "Aok\nmm aToOLwwovrEc® 
And they, who had philosophised so excellently 
concerning the soul, and discoursed concerning 
the happiness of the future state to those who 
live well, do afterward sink down from these 
great, high, and noble things, to a superstitious 
regard of little, small, and trifling matters, such 
as the paying ofa cock to Atsculapius.—Where, 
notwithstandmg, Ongen doth not charge Socrates 
with such gross and downright idolatry, as he 
does elsewhere,* for his sacrificing to the Pythian 
Apollo, who was but aninferior demon. And 
perhaps some may excuse Socrates here, as think- 
ing, that he looked upon JEsculapius no other- 
wise than as the supreme Deity, called by that 
name, as exercising his providence over the sick- 
ness and health or recovery of men, and that 
therefore he would have an eucharistic sacrifice 
offered to him in his behalf, as having now cured 
him, at once, of all diseases by death. How- 
ever Plato’ informs us, that Socrates, imme- 
diately before he drunk his poison, did e&yeqbat roi 
Oeoie, THY PETOLKNOW THV évbéves EKELGE EUTUXN Elvat’ pray 
(not to God, but to the gods, that is, to the su- 
preme and inferior gods both together, as in 
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Plato’s Phedrus he did to Pan, and the other 
tutelar gods of that place) that his translation 
from hence into the other world might be happy 
to him. And Xenophon, in bis Memoirs,* in- 
forms us, that Socrates did, bothin his words and 
practice. approve of that doctrine of the Pythian 
Apollo, That the rule of piety and religion ought 
to be the law of every particular city and country, 
he affirming it to be a vanity for any man to be 
singular herein. Lastly, i his own apology, as 
written by Plato, he professes to acknowledge 
the sun, moon and stars for’gods; condemning 
the contrary doctrine of Anaxagoras, as irrational 
and absurd. Wherefore we may well conclude 
this opinion, of Socrates’s being condemned for 
denying the many gods of the Pagans, or of his 
being a martyr for one only God, to be _— 
but a vulgar error. 

But if you therefore demand, what that aceu+ 
sation of impiety really was, which he was charged 
with, Socrates himself, in Plato’s Euthyphro, will 
inform you, that it was for his free and open con- 
demning those traditions concerning the gods, 
wherein wicked, dishonest and unjust actions 
were imputed to them. For when Euthyphro, 
having accused his own father as guilty of murder 
(merely for committing a homicide into prison, 
who happened to die there) would justify him- 
self from the examples of the gods, namely Ju- 
piter and Saturn, because Jupiter, the best and 
justest of the gods, had committed his ‘father 
Saturn to prison for devouring his sons, as Sa- 
turn himself also had castrated his father Celius 
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for some miscarriages of his, Socrates thus be- 
speaks him ;* "Apaye, & Evfugoov, tour oT Ov EvEka 
ry yoany pevyu, Ort Ta Toltavra éEreday TIC Trépl TOY 
Gewy Aéyn; due yeowe TWC aToory opal, &c. Is not 
this the very thing, O Euthyphro, for which | 
am accused? namely, because when I hear any 
one affirming such matters as these concerning the 
gods, I am very loath to believe them, and stick 
not publicly to declare my dislike of them? And 
can you, O Euthyphro, in good earnest think, 
that there are indeed wars and contentions among 
the gods, and that those other things were also 
done by them, which poets and painters com- 
monly impute to them? such as the peplum or 
veil of Minerva, whichin the Panathenaics is with 
great pomp and ceremony brought into the acro- 
polis, 1s embroidered all over with?—Thus. we 
see, that Socrates, though he asserted one su- 
preme Deity, yet he acknowledged, notwithstand- 
ing, other inferior created gods, together with 
the rest of the Pagans, honouring and worshipping 
them ; only he disliked those poetic fables con- 
cerning them (believed at that time by the vulgar;) 
in which all manner of unjust and immoral ac- 
tions were fathered on them; which, together 
with the envy of many, was the only true rea 
son, why he was then accused of impiety and 
Atheism. H 

It hath been also affirmed by many, that Plato 
really asserted one only God and no more, and 
that therefore, whensoever he speaks of gods 
plurally, he must be understood to have done 
this, not according to his own judgment, but only 
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in a way of politic compliance with the Athenians, 
and for fear of being made to drink poison in hke 
manner as Socrates was. In confirmation of 
which opinion, there is also a passage cited out 
of that thirteenth epistle of Plato’s to Dionysis, 
wherein he gives this as a mark, whereby his se- 
rious epistles, and such as were written according 
to the true sense of his own mind, might by his 
friends be distinguished from those which were 
otherwise 3 TNC [ev yap oToveaiac émisToAne Ox0c aoyet, 
Oso. 88 tHe Hrrov? ~=When I begin my epistles with 
God, then may you conclude I write seriously ; 
butnot so when I begin with gods.—And 
this place seems to be therefore the more 1». cas 
authentic, because it was long since pro- 
duced by Eusebius to this very purpose, namely, 
to prove, that Plato acknowledged one only God ; 
SpArog 0 orev Eva Qzov cidwe, a Kal cvvybac “EdAnot, ™ 
TwY TAEOVeD ciwabe xoncba Tovonyoota, Kal aro THC Toc 
Avovvoiov emioroAne, & fi cuuBorta Sidove, Twv ze Sia 
STovENns avrw yoapouévey, kar Twv GAdwe a7rep pyupevey™ 
It is manifest, that Plato really acknowledged 
one only God, however, imcompliance with the 
language of the Greeks, he often spake of gods 
plurally, from that epistle of his to Dionysius, 
wherein he gives this symbol or mark, whereby 
he might be known to write seriously, namely, 
when he began his epistles with God, and not 
with gods. 

N atwithetandine which, we have already mani- 
fested, out of Plato’ s Timens, that he did in good 
earnest assert a plurality of gods; by which;gods 
of his are to be understood animated or intellec- 
tual beings superior to men, to whom there is an 
honour and worship from men due; he therein 
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declaring, not only the sun and stars, 
but also the earth itself (as animated) to 
be a god or goddess. For though it be now read 
in our copies moro Butar ny CWLATWY, that the earth 
was the oldest of all the bodies within the hea- 
vens ;—yet it 1s certain, that anciently it was read 
otherwise, rocoPurarny bewv, the oldest of the gods— 
not only from Proclus and Cicero, but also from 
Laertius * writing thus: yn Oe mToeoPutarny ev elvat 
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Kul uipay Toutv, ovcav & emi tov pécov, Kivetobar rept 0 
pécov' Though Plato’s gods were for the most part 
fiery yet did he suppose the earth to be a god or 
goddess too, affirming it to be the oldest of all the 
gods within the heavens, made or created to distin- 
guish day and night, by its diurnal circumgyration 
upon its own axis, 1n the middle or centre of the 
world.—For Plato, when he wrote his Timezus, 
acknowledged only the diurnal motion of the 
earth, though afterwards he is said to have ad- 
mitted its annual too. And the same might be 
further evinced from all bis other writings, but 
especially his book of Laws (together with his 
Epinomis) said to have been written by him in his 
old age, in which he much insists upon the god- 
ships of the sun, moonand stars; and complains, 
that the young gentlemen of Athens were then so 
much infected with that Anaxagorean doctrine, 
which made them to be nothing but manimate 
stones and earth ; as also he approves of that then 
vulgarly-received custom of worshipping the ri- 
sing and setting sun and moon, as gods, to which, 
in all probability, he conformed himself: ’AvariA- 
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Aovrec re nAtov Kal sekune, Kal mpoc ouonac 

LOVTwY, mposkuAicetc & aya Kat TpoaKuMMaEIC ‘"EA- Tp ae aa 
Anvev Te Kal BapSapev waver rw, EV ounpopaic 

Tavrolaic éyouévwy Kal Ev evTpayiaic, we OTL padtora 
éyTwy, Kal ovcaun vTowiay éveoovrwy we ouK état Qeot. 
The prostrations and adorations, that are used 
both by the Greeks and all Barbarians, towards the 
rising and setting sun and moon (as well in their 
prosperities as adversities), declare them to be un- 
questionably esteemed gods.— Wherefore we can- 
not otherwise conclude, but that this thirteenth 
epistle of Plato to Dionysius, though extant, it 
seems, before Eusebius’s time, yet was supposi- 
titious and counterfeit by some zealous but 1gno- 
rant Christian: as there is accordingly a No@vera, 
or brand of bastardy, prefixed to it in all the edi- 
tions of Plato’s works. 

However, though Plato acknowledged and 
worshipped many gods, yet is it undeniably evi- 
dent, that he was no Polyarchist, but a Monar- 
chist, an assertor of one supreme God, the only 
avrogunc, or self-originated Being—the maker of 
the heaven and earth, and of all those other gods. 
For, first, itis plain, that, according to Plato, 
the soul of the whole world was not itself eternal, 
much less self-existent, but made or produced by 
God in time, though indeed before its body, the 
world, from these words of his; ri Posty ae 
oUN, we yuv vortoay erruyerpoupey dee, ovrwe 34. [p 528. 
éuenyiavnoaro kat o QOgoc vewrioav, oO Of Kal eel 
yEvEreL Kat apern weotipay Kal TossBurépav Yuynv owuaras, 
we Seororw Kat aoEoveay aptouévov cUvETTHOATO" God 
did not fabricate or make the soul of the, world, 
in the same order that we now treat concern- 
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ing it, that is, after it, as junior to it; but that, 
which was to rule over the world, as its body, 
being more excellent, he made it first, and senior 
to the same.—Upon which account Aristotle 
quarrels with Plato as contradicting himself, in 
that he affirmed the soul to be a principle, and 
yet supposed it not to be eternal, but made toge- 
Amst Met, ther with the heaven: adXa pny odd: TTAa- 
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oper | auto savToO KLWOUY, VoTEpOV yao Kal apa Tw ov- 
pavy 7 Yoyn’ Neither is it possible for Plato here 
to extricate himself, who sometimes declares the 
soul to bea principle, as that which moves itself, 
and yet affirms it again not to be eternal, but made 
together with the heaven.—For which cause some 
Platonists conclude, that Plato asserted a double 
Psyche, one the third hypostasis of his trinity, 
and eternal; the other created in time, together 
with the world, which seems to be a probable 
opinion. Wherefore, since, according to Plato, 
the soul of the world, which is the chief of all 
his inferior gods, was not self-existent, but made 
or produced by God in time, all those other gods 
of his, which were but parts of the world, as 
the ‘sun, moon, stars and demons, must needs be 
so too. But, lest any should suspect, that Plato 
might, for all that, suppose the world and its 
gods not to have been made by one only unmade 
God, but by a multitude of co-ordinate, self-ex- 
istent principles, or deities conspiring; we shall 
observe, ‘that the contrary hereunto is plainly de- 
clared ‘by him, in way of answer to that query, 
whether or no there were many and infinite 
worlds, (as some philosophers had maintained,) 
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or only one? he resolving it thus, zerepov ody sBue 
Eva ovpavov TooEphKapev,h roAAOde Kal amelooue Tm. p St. 
Aéyev jv opSérepov, fva, eimep kata Td mapd- [p 527. _ 
devypa SeOnuovpynuévoc oral’ TO yap wepiéxov iain 
tTavra érdéca vonra Goa, pel? Exépov debrepov ovx ay Tor en, 
Xe. iva obv 708e kara Thy udvwow, Suotov y Ty wavreAet Low, 
Od ravra ovre dvb0, OUT ameipouc éroinoey 6 Tolwy KOGMOUG, 
aX’ ie 88e povoyevie odpavdc YEyOveC, tot: TE Kat Eoerat. 
Whether have we mghtly affirmed, that there is 
only one heaven, (or world) or is it more agreea- 
ble to reason, to hold many or infinite? We Say 
there is but one, if it be made agreeable to its in- 
tellectual paradigm, containing the ideas of all 
ammals and other things in it; for there can be 
but one archetypal animal, which is the paradigm 
of all created beings: wherefore, that the world 
may agree with its paradigms iv this respect of 
solitude or oneliness, therefore is it not two, nor 
infinite, but one only begotten.—His meaning is, 
that there is but one archetypal Mind, the Demi- 
urgus, or maker of all things that were produced, 
and therefore but one world. 

And this one God, which, according to Plato, 
was the maker of the whole world, 1s frequently 
called by him, in his Timeeus and elsewhere, o 
Qc, God, or the God—by way of excellency ; 
sometimes a Anuovpycc, the Architect or Artificer 
of. the world ;—sometimes o Tommrze cal Ilarna rovde 
tev, mavroc, the Maker and Father of this uni 
‘verse—whom it 1s bard to find out, but impos- 
sible to declare to the vulgar: again, 6 mt wast @edc, 
the..God over all;—rit¢ ®icewe criorjc, the. Creator 
of nature—rov ravtic ’Apy?, the sole Principle of the’ 
universe—avrwy Alrov, the Cause of all things— 
Novc ravrwv Bacitete, Mind, the King of all things— 
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Noite avroxparwo, Tavta Kooy, dia Tavtwy lwv, that sove- 
reign Mind, which orders all things, and passes 
through all things—rov ravréc KuBepviimne, the Go- 
vernor of the whole—76 én aél, yéveaw 82 ovx Zxov, that 
which always is, and was never made—6 rpwroe 
Gzdc, the first God—6 péyiaroc Aaiuwr, and 6péytorog 
fewy, the greatest God, and the greatest of the 
gods—é tov yevvicac, he that generated or pro-= 
De Rep I. x. ‘duced the sun—6 yi, ovpavdy, kat Aeove, 
Lp 511.) cat ardura ra bv oveavy@ Kal td éy adou, Kal wre 
vic. dravra éoyacerat, he that makes earth, and lhea- 
ven, and the gods; and doth all things, both in 
heaven and hell, and under the earth—again, he 
by whose efficiency the things of the world vorspov 
In Sophist. *YE¥ETO, moérepov ovx évra, were afterwards 
[p 168] made when they werenot before; or from 
an antecedent non-existence brought forth inte 
being.—This philosopher somewhere intimating, 
that 1t was as easy for God to produce those real 
things, the sun, moon, stars and earth, &c. from 
himself, as it is for us to produce the images of 
ourselves and whatsoever else we please, only by 
interposing a looking-glass. ‘Lastly, he is catled 
D, Rep Lx Ge maura Ta re GAA loyéLerat, xat kateavrov, he that 
[p.5e1] causeth or produeeth both all other 
things, and even himself—the meaning whereof 1s 
this: he, that 1s atroguic ; (as the same Plato also 
calls him), a selforiginated Being, and from. ne 
other cause besides himself, but ihe cause of alt 
other things.--Neither doth Lactantins Firm 
anus * himself refuse to speak of God after this 
very manner; se zpsum fecié, and that he was 
‘ex se ipso procreatus, et propterea talis, qualeny 
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se esse voluit ;’ that he made himself—and that 
being procreated ‘from himself, he therefore was 
every way such as he willed himself to be. Which 
unusual and bold strain of theology is 5, 4) mm. 
very much insisted upon by Plotinus, in P 74° ean 
his book TWeot rot OeAquaroe tov ivde, con- * 
cerning the will of the first One, or unity; he 
there writing thus of the supreme God, airiov 
EQUTOU, Kal Tap auTov, hal Ot avrov auToc } He is the 
cause of himself, and he is from himself, and 
himselfis for himself.—And again, avroc éorw ovrog o 
TOLWY EQUTOV, Kal KUPLOC EQUTOU, Kat ovy We TiC ETEOOC zOzAnoe 
"yevOMEVOC, arr’ we Oa avroc’ This is he, who is 
the maker of himself, and-is lord over himself ; 
(in‘a certain sense) for he was not made that, 
which another willed him to be, but he is that, 
which he willeth himself to be.—Moreover, avrce¢e 
WV TOUTO oTrEp nyarneE, TOUTO 0& EOTLY VITOOTHCAC ae 
durdv, timeo évéoyaa pivovsca wore evioynua = 
avréc, adda adAou pév ovdevoe, eavTov dpa évioynua aire, 
OUK aoa we oun BEOnKéev éortv, dAX we EVEOYEL avroc ‘Rat 
we arog dtAa, &c. The Supreme Deity loving 
himself as a pure light, is himself what he loved ; 
thus, as it were, begetting and giving subsistence 
to: himself, he being a standing energy. Where- 
fore, smce God 1s a work or energy, and yet he 
ig not the work or energy of any other being, he 
must needs be (in some sense) his own wor rk oF 
energy; so that God is not that, which be ha 
pened to be, but that which he willeth hint " 
to be. Thus also alittle before,-avaxréov"? 1 #HUE 
ete ew THY Bovdnaw Kat THY ovelav® to Os Bede EE fe Ane 
map avurov, ave yey aoa TO Elvae wep -avred Calabar abroy 
TemounKevat pa 0 Aoyor avevpev" euwyap 7 Povdnets wag 
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avrov auToe ay ouTwe vrosrncac av Ely aurov, WOTE ovy 
were Ervyév éortv, aAX Omen EBovANOn avtoc. We must 
ef necessity make will and essence the same in 
the first Being. Wherefore, since his willing is 
from himself, his beng must needs be from him- 
self too; the consequence of which ratiocination 
is this, that He made himself. For if his volition 
be from himself, and bis own work, and this be 
the samé with his hypostasis or substance; he 
may be then said to have given subsistence to him- 
self. Wherefore he is not what he happened to 
be, but what he willed himself to be. But, because 
this is so unusual a notion, we shall here set down 
yet one or two passages more of this philosopher’s 
‘py, Concerning It; ovx Ew rie BovdAfcewe avrovd 

: H ovcla, adda obveory adrov TH olov ovcla 7 
BéXnoig’ Kal ovK Eotw airov AaPeiv, dvev Tov HAew savTo, 
Omép tort’ Kal cbvdpopoc avbrdc éauT@, SéXwv adroc vat, cat 
zrobro Ov Omep Sédev’ Kal 4 SéAnotc cal avrdc fv" Kal TOUTYD 
ovy Arrov, Ort p7) GAXo avroc Worrep Eruyev, GAXo O& Td wWe 
eBovrAHOy ay’ ri ydp ay Kat iSéAnce, } rovro 6 éo7e Kal ydo et 
urobGoipesa elécSae adred Sr SéAor yeviodat, cai eeivar aro 
arddbasdat rv avrov pat cic dAdo, pire dv GAXo 7 yevéoSae 
‘PovrAnSiva, pir av éauty te pépacSa, oc vd avayKne 
Touro dy 6 éorl, TH avTdV Eval, Grep avTOg at WSéAnoE 
kal Séhev" Ears yap dvtw¢ 1) ayafou diate, MédXyoi¢g avrov* 
The essence of the supreme God 1s not without 
his will, but his will and essence are the same; 
so that God concurreth with himself, himself 
being willing to be as he is, and being that which 
he willetb; and his will and himself being one and 
the same. For himself is not one thing (as hap- 
pening to be that which he is) and that he would 
will to be another: for what could God will to 
be, but that which he is? And if we should sup- 
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pose, thatit were in his own choice to be what he 
would, and that he had liberty to change his na- 
ture into whatsoever else he pleased, it is certain 
that he would neither will to be any thing else be- 
sides what he is, nor complain of himselfas being 
now that which he is out of necessity, he beng 
indeed no other but that, which himself hath 
willed, and doth always will to be. For his will 
is his essential goodness; so that his will doth not 
follow his nature, but concur with it; in the very 
essence of this good there being contained his 
choice, and willing of himselfto besuch. Lastly, 
Hav dpa BovAnote, kal ovxéri TO uy PovAduevov, 
ove’ Tb79d BovrAncEewe doa TewWToY dpa 7 BobAN- he 

gic avroc, Kal 76 we éBovAEto dpa Kal olov EBobXEro, Kai TO 
7 PovAnoe éerduevov 6 7 rorabrn BotAnate zyévva’ tyévyva 88 
ovdéy tri év avrw* ~~ God is all will, nor 1s there any 
thing in him which he doth not will, nor is his being 
before his will, but his willis himself, or he himself 
the first will. So that he is as he would himself, 
and such as he would, and yet his will did not ge- 
nerate or produce any thing that was not before.— 
And now we may im all probability conclude, that 
Lactantius derived this doctrine from Plato and 
Plotinus; which, how far it is to be either allowed 
of or Sy cused. we leave others to judge ; only we 
shall sbuerse. that, as the word adroyevic, fie- 
quently attributed to God by Christians as well 
as Pagans," seems to imply as much; so the 
scope and drift of Plotinus, in all this, was 
plainly no other, than partly to set forth the'setf- 
existence of the supreme Deity after a more uyely 
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manner, and partly to confute that odd conceit, 
which some might possibly entertain of God, as 
if he either happened, by chance, to be what he 
is, or else were such by a certain necessity of na- 
ture, and had his being imposed upon him: 
whereas, he is as much every way what he would 
will and choose to be, as 1f he had made himself 
by his own will and choice. Neither have we set 
down all this, only to give an account of that one 
expression of Plato’s, that God causeth himself 
and all things—but also to shew how punctually 
precise, curlous and accurate some of these Pa- 
gans were in their speculations concerning the 
Deity. 

To return therefore to Plato: though some have 
suspected that trinity, which is commonly called 
Platonic, to have been nothing but a mere fig- 
ment and invention of some later Platonists; yet 
‘the contrary hereunto seems to be unquestionably 
evident, that Plato himself really asserted such a 
trinity of universal and Divine hypostases, which 
have the nature of principles. For, first, whereas, 
in;,his tenth book of Laws, he professedly op- 
posing Atheists, undertakes to prove the existence 
of a Deity, he does notwithstanding there ascend 
wo'higher than to the Psyche, or universal mun- 
dane soul, as aself-moving principle, and the im- 
mediate; or proper cause of all that motion, 
which is in the world. And this Is all the god 
that there he undertakes to prove. But in other 
places of his writings he frequently asserts, above 
the self-moving Psyche, an immoveable and stand- 
ing Nous or intellect, which was properly the De. 
miurgus, or architectonic framer of the whole 
woild. And, lastly, above this multiform Intel- 
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lect, he plainly asserts yet a higher hypostasis, 
one most simple and most absolutely perfect Be- 
ing; which he calls ro %, in opposition to that 
multiplicity, which speaks something of imper- 
fection im it, and rayafov, goodness itself, as bemg 
above mind and understanding; the first intel 
gible, and an infinite fecundity together with over- 
flowing benignity. And accordingly in his se- 
cond epistle to Dionysius does he mention a tri 
nity of Divine hypostases all together. Now the 
words o Oeoc and ro Gciov, God and the Divinity—im 
Plato, seem sometimes to comprehend this whole 
trinity of Divine hypostases, as they are‘agam 
sometimes severally applied to each of them;’aé! 
cordingly as we have already observed, that Zéus 
or Jupiter in Plato 1s not always taken for the 
first and highest hypostasis in his trimty, but 
sometimes the second hypostasis of mind or intel 
lect is meant thereby, and sometimes again: his: 
third hypostasis of the universal and eternal 
Psyche; nevertheless the first of these three’ hy- 
postases is that, which is properly called by the 
Platonists tnyn tne O<drnroc, the fountain of the 
Godhead, and by Plato himself? o wavrwy Baios+ 
Aeve, wept Ob wavTd EoTL, OV EveKa Tavra, Kal 6 atriov 
warty tov xarov' The King of all things, about 
whom are all things, and for whose sake are all: 
things, and the cause of all good and aa 
things. 

And this first Dive hypostasis, high Nid: 
Plato’s theology is properly aircOoc, the origins: 
Deity—is largely insisted upon by that‘ phttoss!: 
pher in the sixth of his Politics, under the vame 


* Epbt,usad Dionys.: p. 70%., oper. 
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and title of 7’ dya@sv, the Good—but principally 
there illustrated by that resemblance of the sun, 
called by that philosopher also, a heavenly god, 
and said to be the offspring of this highest Good, 
and something analogous to it im the corporeal 
world, 06, zt TED auTO Ev TW vONTW TOT, Tpog TE VOUY Kal 
Ta vooupeva, TOUTO TOUTODV EV To opary Toc TE ow Kal Ta 
sowpeva’ This is the same in the intelligible world 
to intellect (or knowledge) and intelligibles, that 
"the sun is in the sensible world to sight and visi- 
bles. For, as the sun is not sight, but only the 
cause of it; nor is that light, by which we see, 
the same with the sun itself, but only yAwadtc, a 
sun-like thing; so neither is the supreme and 
highest Good (properly) knowledge, but the cause 
of knowledge; nor is intellect (precisely consi- 
dered as such) the best and most perfect being, 
but only ayafoadic, a boniform thing. Again, As 
the sun gives to things not only their visibility, 
but also their generation; so does that highest 
Good, not only cause the cognascibility of things, 
but also their very essences and beings.—Oux 
ovciac SvTOE TOU aryalov, GAN Ere eréxswa THe ovolac, 
Teeopeta Kal Suvaypet UTEPEYOVTOS, this highest Good 
being not itself properly essence, but above es- 
sence, transcending the same, both in respect of 
dignity and. power.—Which language and con- 
ceit of Plato’s some of the Greek fathers seem to 
have entertained, yet so as to apply it to the 
whole Trinity, when they call God vzepovctov, or 
superessential—_ But the meaning of that philo- 
sopher was, as we conceive, no other than this, that 
this highest Good hath no particular characteristic 
upon it, limiting and determining of it, it being 
the hidden and incomprehensible source of all 
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things. In the last place, we shall observe, that 
this first Divine hypostasis of the Platonic tri- 
nity is by that philosopher called route nyeuovoec 
Kal airiov Tavrwy Tarp, the Father of the prince, 
and cause of all things.— Wherein we cannét but 
take notice of an admirable correspondency be- 
twixt the Platonic philosophy and Christianity, 
in that the second hypostasis of both their trini- 
ties (called also sometimes Aoyoc by the Platonists 
as well as Nouvc) is said to be the immediate cause 
of all things; and the Demiurgus, the architect, 
inaker or artificer of the whole world. 

Now to Plato we might here join Xenophon, 
because he was his equal, and a Socratic too, 
(though it seems there was not so good cofres- 
pondence betwixt them ;) which Xenophon, how- 
ever in sundry places of his writings he acknow- 
Jedge a plurality of gods, yet doth he give plain 
testimony also of one supreme and universal Nu- 
men; as this particularly,? 6 wavra cetwy xat argept- 
Zwv, we piv péyac tic, Kat dvvardc pavepoe, drrotog 8 orl 
poppy apavgc’ He that both agitates all things, 
and establisheth the frame of the whole world, 
though he be manifest to be great and. powerful, 
yet is he, as to his form, inconspicuous. 

xxiv. 'In the riext place we come to Aristotle: 
who, that he acknowledged more gods than one 
(as well as the other Pagans) appears from his 
using the word so often plurally. As particularly 
in this passage of his Nicomachian Ethics; 48 
‘reAsta evdaovia, 6 OTL ee PUTER tle gor Evép’yeld, L. — a 
kat 2vrevOev av pavein’ rode yao wadiota ee [p 183/°* ** 

fame y, oper | 
papev pakxaptouc kal evoaiuovag elvat* Tpacetc OR Pre 


2 Vide Clement. Alexandno. in Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. vi. p. 61, 
et Stromat, lib.-v. p. 417. 
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wolag Gnoveiua xorwy avroic; awérepatag Oxalac; 7 yeAciot 
pavovyrat cuvaddarrovrec Kal wapaxataSixag amoddyree, 
cat 80a GAXa rolatra; adda rac avdpelove : WrouévovTag Ta 
poBepa Kal xvOvvevovrac, Ort Kaddv" H Tac 2AevBeplove , rive 
82 Sacovor, arowov 8 a Kal Eorat avrole vdéuiopa, h TE 
ro.ouTov" «i O& swdoovEC Ti av tiev; 7 PopTIKdG 6 Exaivog, 
&rt ovK Exover gatdag émiBvplac: dueEovcr b= wavra gaivorwr 
Gv 7a wepl Tac mpatec pupa kal avatia Sewv" adAG phy Cov 
TE wavrTec UrEAHpacw avrove’ xal evepyeiv dpa, ov yap TO 
kabetdey, Gorep tov Evouylwva’ tq 82 Cwvre 73 wpdrrew 
adyonuévey, Et ot wadXdov 76 Tort, Tl Aclwerat TARY Bewpiac’ 
That perfect happiness is a speculative or contem- 
plative energy, may be made manifest from hence, 
because we account the gods most of all happy. 
Now what moral actions can we attribute to them? 
Whether those of justice amongst one another ; 
as if it were not ridiculous to suppose the gods 
to make contracts and bargains among themselves 
and the like. Or else those of fortitude and mag- 
nanimity ; as if the gods had their fears, dangers 
aud difficulties to encounter withal. Or those of 
liberality ; as if the gods had some such thing as 
money too, and there were among them indigent 
to receive alms. Or, lastly, shall we attribute to 
them the actions of temperance? But would not 
this be a reproachful commendation of the gods, 
to say, that they conquer and master their vicious 
lusts and appetites? Thus running through all 
the actions of moral virtue, we find them to be 
small, and mean, and unworthy of the gods. 
And yet we all believe the gods to live, and con- 
sequently to act ; unless we should su ppose them 
perpetually to sleep, as Endymion did. Where- 
foreif all moral actions, and therefore much more 
mechanical operations, be taken away from that 
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which lives and understands, what is thére léft 
to it besides contemplation? To which he there 
adds a further argument also of the same thing’: 
Because other ammals, who are deprived of con- 
templation, partake not of happiness. For to 
the gods all their life is happy; to men so far 
forth, as it approacheth to contemplation; but 
brute animals, that do not at all contemplafe, 
partake not at all of bappimess.—Where Ari- 
stotle plainly acknowledges a plurality of gods, 
and that there is a certain higher rank of beings 
above men. And by the way we may here’ ob- 
serve, how from those words of his, Zhv re ravree 
utadngast Oeovc, all men suppose the gods to live— 
and from what follows in him, that opinion of 
some late writers may be confuted, that the Pa- 
gans generally worshipped the inanimate parts of 
the world as true and proper gods: Aristotle 
here telling us, that they universally agreed in 
this, that the gods were animals, living and un- 
derstanding beings, and such as are “therefore 
capable of contemplation. Moreover, Aristotle 
in his Politics, writing of the means to conserve 
a tyranny, as he calls it, sets down this for one 
amongst the rest; #i 8 ra wpde rove Seove 
gaivecOar act orovddZovra cuagepdvrwe, irrdv TE 
yao poSovvra, 76 arabeiv Te Wapdvouoy U70 Tor ToLotrwr, 
éav Sacidaiuova vouiZwotv sivat Tov Goyovta Kal gdoovriZev 
tev Sew" kal‘ émBovrAevovew Frrov, wo cumpaxove Exovre Kal 
rove beobe’ For a prince or monarch to seem to be 
always more than ordinarily’ sedulous about the 
worship of the gods: because meu are less afraid-of 
suffering any injustice from such kings or prnices, 
as they think to be religiously disposed, and de- 
voutly affected towards the gods:: Neither will. 
VOL. II. x 
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they be so apt to make conspiracies against such, 
they supposing, that the gods will be their abet- 
tors and assistants.—Where the word Sacisaipwv 
seems to be taken ina good sense, and in way of 
commendation fora religious person; though we 
must confess, that Aristotle himself does not here 
write so much like a Sacaiuwy, as a mere politi- 
cian. Likewise in his first book De Celo, he 
writeth thus ; wavree dvOpwror Tet Sea Eyovow brdAr- 
C iu. (p.615. Yuw, Kal mavrec TOY avwrarw To Sew TéToV aTo- 
tom 1 oper.) SSgoer, kat BapBapor cat” EAAnvec, wer abavary 
76 a€avarov svvnptnpévoy, clrep ovr tort te Seiov, orep 
kai Zo7,&c. All men have an opinion or persuasion 
that there are gods. And they, who think so, as 
well barbarians as Greeks, attribute the highest 
place to that which is Divine, as supposing the im- 
mortal heavens to be most accommodate to im- 
mortal gods. Wherefore, ifthere beany Divinity, as 
unquestionably there is, the body of the heavens 
must be acknowledged to be of a different kind 
from that of the elements.—And in the following 
book he tells us again, That it is most agreeable 
rH Havreia Tot tov Osov, to that vaticination, which 
all men have 1n their minds concerning the gods, 
to suppose the heaven to be a quintessence dis- 
tinct from the elements, and therefore mcorrup- 
tible-—Where Aristotle affirmeth, that men have 
generally pavreiay, a vaticination in their minds 
concerning gods; to wit, that themselves are not 
the highest beings, but that thereis a rank of intel- 
lectual beings, superior to men ; the chief of which 
is the supreme Deity ; concerning whom there is 
indeed the greatest pavreia, or vaticination of all. 
We acknowledge it to be very true, that Ari- 
stotle does not so much insist upon demons, as 
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Plato and the generality of Pagans in that age 
did; and probably he had not so great a belief of 
their existence ; though he doth make mention of 
them also, as when in his Metaphysics,* speaking 
of bodies compounded of the elements, he in- 
stanceth in Zwa re cat Samoa, animals and de- 
mons—and elsewhere he insinuates them to have 
airy bodies, in these words ; émilyr notte “yap av FIL, 
Kal Oud Tiva aitiav, y Ev TH azoL yuyn, tno év role Lworc 
BeAriwv EoTl, Kal afavarwrioa, some perhaps would 
demand a reason, why the soul that is ae 
in the air, 1s better and more immortal (cap vit - 
than that in animals.—However, whe- ed aad 
ther Aristotle believed these lower de- 
mon gods or no, it is certain, that he acknow- 
ledged a higher kind of gods, namely, the intel- 
ligences of all the several spheres, if not also the 
souls of them and the stars; which spheres being, 
according to the astronomy then received, forty- 
seven in number, he must needs acknowledge at 
least so inany gods. Besides which, Aristotle 
seems also to suppose another sort of incorporeal 
gods, without the heavens, where, accordingto him, 
there 1s neither body, nor place, nor vacuum, jor 
time; in these words; oir’ év rorw ra Ket réduKev, odTE 
eovec QUTa TOLEL ynpackely, ovo. éoTiy ovoEvOC DeCol 1 i 
ee os 
ousaia pera(oAn, wey dees THY ehorire a? a 
pEvwy ooour, a\r avaddAoiwra Kai aran, tTHv 
apiotHy zyovra Zwny Kal avTapKeorarny cuareXNet Tov aravra 
aiwva’ They, who exist there, are such as até 
neither apt to be in a place, nor to wax old. with 
time, nor is there any change at all in’ those 
things above the highest sphere ; bat they, being 
impassible and unalterable, lead: the: best and 


+ Lib. v. cap. vill. p. 329. tom wi. oper. 
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mo st self-sufficient life, throughout all eternity.— 
But this passage is not without suspicion of 
being supposititious. 

Notwithstanding all which, that Aristotle did 
assert one supreme and universal Numen, is a 
thing also unquestionable. For though it be 
granted, that he useth the singular ec, as like- 
wise ro @ciov and 7ro Sayovov, Many times inde- 
finitely, for a god im general, or any Divine 
being; and that such places as these have been 
oftentimes mistaken by Christian writers, as if 
Aristotle had meant the supreme God in them; 
yet it 1s nevertheless certain, that he often useth 
those words also emphatically, for one only su- 
preme God. As in that of his Metaphysics, 6, Te 
Li ban - ap boc Soket ” TO aiTiov wacw Elva Kat aoyn 
p 263. tom zic. God seemeth to be a cause and 
iv oper]! ? certain principle to all things.—And 
[p- ee also in this De Anima, where he speaks 

of the soul of the heavens, and its cir- 
cular motion: ¢A\a pny ovd dre Bédrov AéyeTat y 
Exon rov Geov Sta rovTo KUKNe TOLELY gtoeoBat TV fayny, 
Sti Pedroy avty TO KivecBat Tov. pévav, Kweiobae 88 ciTwo 
i, d\dkwe* Neither is that a good cause of the 
circular motion of the heavens, which they (that 
is, the Platonists) call the ro GéAriov, because it is 
better that it should be so than otherwise; as if 
‘God therefore ought to have made the soul of the 
world such, as to move the heaven circularly, 
because it was better for it to move so than other- 
wise: but this being a speculation that properly 
belongs to some other science, we shall no further 
pursue it in this place——Thus afterwards again, 
mm the same book,* cupBaiva 8: ’EuredoxXet ye Kat 


+ Lib,}. cap. yu. p. 16. tom. 1. oper. 
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Ehoovisraroy svat Tov Hedy, pOVvoe yap THY GTOL\ELWY Ev OU 
yvwotet, TO Neikoc, Ta Ot Ounra wavTa, EK TavToy yao, 
tcastov’ It follows from Empedocles’s princi- 
ples, that God must needs be the most unwise 
of all, he alone being ignorant of that (out of 
which all other things are compounded) vetxoc, 
or contention—(because himself is nothing but 
giAta, unity and friendship)—-whereas mortal ani- 
mals may know or conceive all things, they 
being compounded of all. Which same passage 
we have again also, in his Metaphysics,* from 
whence it was before cited to another purpose, 
To these might be added ‘another place out of 
his book of Generation and Corruption,’ ro 6Aov 
ouveTAnpworv o Qe0c, evreeyn Tomoac yéveow' God 
hath filled up the whole, or universe, and con- 
stantly supplies the same, having made a con- 
tinual successive generation.—Lastly, ro daionoy 
is sometimes plainly used by Aristotle also, not 
for the Divinity in general, or any thing that is 
Divine, but for that one supreme Deity, the go- 
vernor of the whole world, Thus in that passage 
of his Rhetoric to Alexander, TOUTO EST WY Cay i p.609, 
Stapépopicy Tu AoTwY Zwwv, mpEIG OL peylornc [p 833 tom. 
TuUING vird TOV Saupoviov TETUYXNKOTEC” This 1 a Ee 
that, wherein we men differ from other animals, 
having received the greatest honour from God, 
that though they be endued with appetite and 
anger and other passions, as well as we, yet we 
alone are furnished with speech and reason. 
‘Over and besides which, Aristotle iny4 wy.¢ x 
his Metaphysics (as hath been already Pss- Ip , 464. 
tom. IV. oper:] 
observed) professedly opposeth that im- 


+ Lib. it. cap.iv. p. 295 tom.iv. open 
» Libs. cap. x, p. 741. tom.1, opel, 
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avinary opinion of many independent principles 
of the universe; that is, of many unmade self- 
existent deities ; he confuting the same from the 
phenomena, because dravra rode ty ovvréraxrat, all 
things are plainly co-ordered to one—the whole 
world conspiring into one agreeing harmony ; 
whereas if there were many principles or inde- 
pendent deities, the system of the world must 
needs have been érasoswenc, incoherent and in- 
conspiring—like an ill-agreeing drama, botched 
up of many impertinent intersertions. Whereupon 


Aristotle concludes after this manner, ra 82 dvra ov 
BouvrAerat Kakwe woXcrevecOat. 


Oix aycBav ToAumoipavin, “Eig Koigayos" 


But things will not be ill administered—(which 
was then it seems a kind of proverbial speech) 
and according to Homer, the government of many 
is not good, (nor could the affairs of the world be 
evenly carried on under it) wherefore there is one 
prince or monarch over all. From which passage 
of Aristofle’s it is evident, that though he as- 
serted IoAvOciav, a multiplicity of gods—in the 
vulgar sense, as hath been already declared, yet 
he absolutely denied TToAvKoigaviny and TloAvapyiav, 
a polyarchy or mundane aristocracy—that is, a 
multiplicity of first principles and independent 
deities. Wherefore though Aristotle doated much 
upon that whimsy of his, of as many intel- 
ligibles, or eternal and immoveable minds (now 
commonly called intelligences) as there are move- 
able spheres of all kinds in the heavens (which he 
sticks not also sometimes to call principles); yet 
must:lhe of necessity be interpieted to have de- 
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rived all these from one supreme universal Deity, 
which, as Simplicius expresseth it, is Aoyn apyov, 
the principle of principles ;--and which compre- 
hends and contains those inferior deities under it, 
after the same manner as the primum mobile, or 
highest sphere, contains all the lesser spheres 
within 1t: because otherwise there would not be 
sic Koipavoc, one prince or monarch over the whole ; 
but the government of the world would be a poly- 
kcerany or aristocracy of gods, concluded to be 
an ill government. Moreover, as Plotinus re- 
presents Aristotle’s sense, it isnot COD- py 5.4.4 
ceivable, that so many independent prin- : ey 
ciples should thus constantly conspire, 
moog ty Zoyov Thy TOV wavToc oveavov suupwriar, into 
one work, that agreeable symphony and harmony 
of the whole heaven.—As there could not be any 
reason neither, why there should be just so many 
of these intelligences as there are spheres, and no 
more; and it is absurd to suppose, xara ouvrvyiay 
rdc deyde civat, that the first principles of the unt- 
verse happened by chance. 
Now this highest principle, as it is axivntoe ovaia, 
an immoveable essence—is by Aristotle in the 
first place supposed to be apx7 xvisewe, the prin- 
ciple of motion in the uviverse—-or at least of 
that chiefest motion of the pramum mobile or 
highest sphere (which according to the astronomy 
of those times seems to have been the sphere of 
fixed stars), by whose rapid circumgyration, all 
the other spheres and heavens were imagined to be 
carried round, from east to west. And aecord- 
ingly the supreme Deity is by Aristotle' called 
7) TpwTov Kivouv dkiyntov, the first IMMOVE”" ret 1 xiv. 


able mover—or the mover of thé' prt- vit P 1005. 
[p 451 tom. 
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i. oper.JMet, mum mobile, and whole heaven. Which 
{pan ton first mover being concluded by him to 
tv. oper], be but one, he doth from thence infer 
the smgularity of the heaven or world, &v piv dpa 
79.A\6yy Kal apibun, Ta TewWTov KevovY akluyrov bv" Kal Td 
xivotpevoy doa ast kal ovveywc tv pidvor. cig Goa ovpavdg 
uéveg ‘There 1s one numerically first immoveable 
mover and no more; and therefore there 1s but 
one moveable neither, that is, but one heaven or 
world.—In which doctrine of Aristotle’s, there 
seems to be a great difference betwixt his philo- 
sophy and that of Plato’s; in that Plato makes 
the principle of motion in the heavens and whole 
world to be a self-moving soul, but Aristotle sup- 
poseth it to be an immoveable mind or intellect. 
Nevertheless, according to Aristotle's explication 
of himself, the difference betwixt them is not 
great, if any at all; Aristotle’s immoveable mover 
being understood by him, nat to move the hea- 
vens efficiently, but only abjectively and finally, 
we towuevov, aS being leved.—Which conceit of 
his Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus- perstringeth 

p.ie7, after this manner; 7rév wadatv of piv tov 
KOoHOY emtaTpEpavrec int Tov your, kal dia Toy 
Epwroc, Tow TEol TO TOWTOY OpeKTOY, ddvTEc avuTe@ THY kivyow, 
‘oveey Epacay avo Tov vov Kabhxev ele auTov, ev tou 1ro00- 
rakavréc auToOV Tole gpacuiowe pty teu aioSynTov, pydsv 82 
yevunrexov EXxouciw ty TH EauTwv' die’ Some of the 
anerents converting the world to mind (or intel- 
lect) and making it move only by love of that 
first desirable, aeknouledged nothing at all to 
descend down from Mind (or God) upon the 
world; but equalized. the same with other ami- 
able things, amongst sensibles, that have nothing 
generative in their ‘nature——Where Pioclus seems 
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to suppose. Aristotle to have attributed.to God no 
efficiency at all upon the world; the contrary 
whereunto shall be evidently proved afterwards. 
In the mean time it 1s certain, that Aristotle, be- 
sides his immoveable mover of the heavens, which 
moveth only finally, or as being loved, must needs 
suppose another immediate mover of them, or 
efficient’ cause of that motion; which could be 
nothing but a soul, that, enamoured with this su- 
preme Mind, did, as it were in imitation of it, 
continually turn round the heavens. Which seems 
to be nothing but Plato’s doctrine disguised ; that 
philosopher affirming, likewise, the circular mo- 
tions of the heavens, caused efficiently by a soul 
of the world in his Timzus,* to be ri rept vooy 
Kat dodvynow padora ovcav, a motion, that is most 
agreeable to that of mind or wisdom:—And again, 
in his Laws, ° sip rod vov Tepiddy Tavtwe we Suvardy, 
oixeioraryy wat duofav, that which of all corporeal 
motions ouly resembles the circuit of intellect:— 
‘Which Platonic cenceit found entertain-' 5, corso ’ 
ment with Boetius, who writing of the +i. Met 9. 
soul of the world, represents it thus ; 

Quz cum secta duos motum glomeravit in orbes, 

In semet reditura meat, mentemque profundam 

Circuit, et simili convertit imagine coelum. 
Wherefore, as well according to Plato’s hypothe- 
sis, as Aristotle’s, 1t may be affirmed of the su, 
_— Deity in the same Boetius’s language, that, 





Stabilisque manens dat cuncta moven. 


Being itself immoveable, it causeth all other thiligs 
to move.—The immediate efficient cause of Which 


wotion also,‘ no less according to. Aridtotl 'hiian 

me ern hts 
a Cap. Xvi. p 241, edit. Fabrien. . 
6 Tab. x. p. 669. 
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Plato, seems to have been a mundane soul; how- 
ever, Aristotle thought not so fit to make this soul 
a principle; in all probability, because he was 
not so well assured of the incorporeity of souls, 
as of minds or intellects. 

Nevertheless this is not the only thing, which 
Aristotle imputed to his first and highest immove- 
able principle, or the supreme Deity, its turn- 
ing round of the primum mobile, and that no 
otherwise than as being loved, or as the final cause 
~ thereof, as Proclus supposed ; but he, as well as 

Met! uy. ADaxagoras, asserted it to be also rov 

evi p 0 Kat kaAwe airiay, the cause of well and 
fit—or 70 ov ovk dvev ro 2b, that without whicli there 
could be no such thing as well—that is, no order 
no aptitude, proportion and harmony in the uni- 
verse: he declaring excellently, that & pq Zora 
Tapa Ta atcOnra ada, OUK torae apyn Kat rake, adr det 
™¢ apync apy7, unless there were something else 
1a the world besides sensibles, there could be nei- 
ther beginning nor order in it, but one thing would 
bethe principle of another infinitely, or withoutend. 
—And again, in another place already cited,” rev ed 
Kat KaAdwe, tawe ore TUO ovre ny, &€. ovd avrw avrouare 
Kal TUX TOGOUTOY emer pepat Tpayya Kadwe EXél, itis not at 
all likely, that either fire or earth, or any such 
body, should be the cause of that well and fit 
that is in the world; nor can so noble an effect as 
this be reasonably imputed to chance or for- 
tune.— Wherefore himself, agreeably with Anaxa- 
goras, concludes, that it is Nove or Mind, which is 
properly aizov rou xadwe cat opbw, the cause of well 
and right—and accordingly does he frequently 


* Ibid lib. van cap.ay. p. 266. tom. 1. opel. 
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call the supreme Deity by that name. He 
affirming, likewise, that the order, pulchritude 
and harmony of the whole world dependeth upon 
that one highest and supreme Being in it, after 
the same manner as the order of an army de- 
pendeth upon the general or emperor, who is 
not for the order, but the order for him. Which 
highest Being of the universe is therefore call- 
ed by him also, conformably to Plato, ro aya- 
ov Keywotouévov, the separate good of the world 
—in way of distinction from that intrinsic or 
inherent good of it, which is the order and 
parmony jiscl ' ‘Baroxerrtov oe sala ik Metd-sae: 
exe n Tov OXOU ded TO isha Kal TO onery ; 3 Tp. ey, bail 
morspov sad acide Tl, Kal auto kal’ auro ° 5 HW iV. oper’ 
rny rats 7 auportowc WoTED oTpareula : Kal ap év ™7 
rake, TO &U Kal O oTpaTnyOC, Kat waAXov ovToc, ov yao 
ovroc Sia rv raéw, aAX’ éxelvy Sid rovroy gor’ ravra 
yap ouvrérakral Two" It is to be considered also, 
what is the good and best of the universe; whe- 
ther its own order only’? or something separate 
and existing by itself? or rather both of them to- 
gether? As the good of an army consisteth both 
in its order, and likewise in its general or emperor, 
but principally in this latter, because the emperor 
is not for the order of the army, but the order of 
the army is for him; for all things are co-orderedl 
together with God, and respectively to him.— 
Wherefore since Aristotle’s supreme Deity, by 
what name soever called, whether mind or good, 
is the proper efficient cause of all that welf‘and 
fit, that is in the universe, of all the order; pul- 
chritude, and harmony thereof; it must reeds be 
granted, that besides its being the final cause of 
* Ibid. hb xiv. cap. x p. 484, 485. tom v1. “oper. 
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motion, or its turning round the heavens by being 
loved, it was also the efficient cause of the whole 
frame of nature and system of the world. And 
thus does he plainly declare his sense, where he 
ee applauds Anaxagoras for maintaining 
[p 266 tom Novy eivat Kat Tou Kogpou Kat 7n¢ rasewe TAaoNe 
weep} airiov, that mind is the cause not only 
of all order, but also of the whole world :—- 
Met. luv, 20d when himself positively affirms, e 
pala ash rotavrne apync iipryrat 0 oupavoc eau a ouverte, 
that from such a principle as this de- 

pends the heaven, and nature Where by hea- 
ven is meant the whole world, and by nature 
that artificial nature of his before insisted on, 
which doth nothmg in vain, but always acteth 

for ends regularly, and is the instrument of the 
De Part. An, Divine mind. He also somewhere af- 
Li firmeth, that if the heavens or world 
were generated, that 1s, made in time, so as to 
have had a beginning, then it was certainly made, 
not by chance and fortune, but by such an arti- 
ficial nature as is the instrument of a perfect mind. 
And in his Physics, where he contends for the 
world’s ante-eternity, he concludes, nevertheless, 
Lib ie vw  GV@YKN vouv alttov Kal Svat elvat TovdE Tavroc, 
‘ober tom. that mind together with nature must of 
; necessity be the cause of this whole 

universe.—For though the world were never so 
much coeternal with mind, yet was it in order of 
nature after it, and junior to it as the effect there- 
of, himself thus generously resolving, whoywraréy 


‘Ae ean ELVA voUY ge yavanna: Kat Kupiov Kara puow" 


c vue[p 16. 


hae ope Ta 6: oToryela pact mewra Twv dvrwv evat, that 


though some (that is, the Atheists) af- 
firm the ean to have been the first heings, 
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yet it was the most reasonable thing of all to 
couclude, that mind was the oldest of all things, 
and senior to the world and elements; and that, 
according to nature, it had a princely and soyereign 
dominion over all.—Wherefore, we think it now 
sufficiently evident, that Aristotle's supreme Deity 
does not only move the heavens as being loved, or 
is the final cause of motion, but also was the 
efficient cause of this whole mundane system, 
framed according to the best wisdom, and after 
the best manner possible. 

For perhaps it may not be amiss here to ob- 
serve, that God was not called Mind by Aristotle, 
and those other ancient philosophers, according 
to that. vulgar sense of many in these days of 
ours; as if he were indeed an understanding or 
perceptive Being, and that perfectly omniscient, 
but yet, nevertheless such, as.acted all things ar- 
-bitrarily, being not determined by any rule or 
nature of goodness, but only by his, own: fortui- 
tous will. For, according to those ancient phile- 
sophers, that, which acts without respect to good, 
would not be so much accounted mens as demen- 
tia, mind, as madness or folly ; and to impute 
the frame of nature or system of the world, to- 
gether with the government of the same, to such 
a principle as this, would have been judged by 
them all one, as to impute them to chance or for- 
tune., But Aristotle and those other philosophers 
swho called the supreme God Nove or Miad,sna- 
.derstood thereby that, which of .all thingsiin the 
.whole world is most opposite to chance, fortune, 
and, temerity ;, that ,which is regulated by the ro 
0 Kat Kade) the, well:and fit—of even thing, ‘if it 
be, not rather the very rule, measuneiand ‘essence 
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of fitness itself; that which acteth all for ends 
and good, and doth every thing after the best 
manner, in order to the whole. Thus Socrates 
in that place before cited out of Plato’s Phedo, 
interprets the meaning of that opinion, That mind 
made the world, and was the cause of all things: 
nynsaunv, si rovTo olTwe Exel, Tov voy TavTa KOopELY, Kat 
exacrov TiGévae TauTN orn av BéAriora evn" That thei e- 
fore every thing might be coneluded to have been 
disposed of after the best manner possible.—And 
accordingly Theophrastus, Aristotle’s scholar and 
successor, describeth God after this manner, ro 
TOWTOV Kat eaoraroy, TayTa ra agora Bovropevoc, that 
first and divinest Being of all, which willeth all 
the best things.--Whether of these two hypo- 
theses concerning God, one of the ancient Pagan 
philosophers, that God is as essentially goodness 
as wisdom, or, as Plotinus after Plato calls him, 
decency and fitness itself; the other, of some late 
professors of Christianity, that he is nothing but 
arbitrary will, omnipotent and omniscient; I say, 
whether of these two Is more agreeable to piety and 
true Christianity, we shall leave it to be considered. 
Lastly, it 1s not without probability, that Ari- 
stotle did, besides the frame of nature, and fabric 
of the world, impute even the very substance of 
things themselves also to the Divine efficiency 
{nor indeed can there well be any doubt of any 
thing, save only the matter); partly from his af- 
firming God to be a cause and principle to all 
things, and partly from his commending this doc- 
Met 13 ¢. trine of Anaxagoras, dua Tw KaAdwe, atriav 
en [p-266. at apy vat rwv dyrwv vovv, that mind 
gm, 1V oper. ] ‘ 
was, together with well and fit, the cause 
and principle of things themselves.—However, 
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that Aristotle’s inferior gods, at least, and there- 
fore his intelligences of the lesser spheres, which 
were incorporeal substances, were all of them 
produced or created by one Supreme, may be 
further confirmed from this definition of his in his 
rhetoric, ro Sagsovtov ovdty esr, add’ 7 Oeoe, ides ooem 
7 Oc0v Zoyov, the Divinity is nothing but [p. 785. tom. 
either God or the work of God.— Where”?! 
zoe is unquestionably used in way of eminency 
for the supreme Deity, as in those other places of 
Aristotle’s before cited, to which sundry more 
might be added ; as, wayra eyet Ta yabla o oO hee Mor 
Oeoc, Kat torw avrapKnc, God possesseth all fp Be 
good things, and-is self-sufficient :—and ™ per 
again where he speaks of things, that are more’ 
than praise-worth Y> ro.ovTov 6é eivar tov Oeov Eth Nic | 
Kal tayabov, mode ravra yao Kai r G&dXa avage- ae ia Up. 
‘peoOu, such are God and Good, for to °°] 
these are all other things referred.—But here 
Aristotle affirming, That there is nothing Divine, 
but either God himself, or the work and effect of 
God, plainly implies, that there was no multitude 
of self-existent deities, and that those intelligenees 
of the lesser stars or spheres, however eternal, 
were themselves.also produced or caused by one 
supreme Deity. 

Furthermore, Aristotle declares, that ici 
this speculation concerning the Deity [p 346 tom. 
does constitute a particular science by”?! 
itself, distinct from those other speculative sciences 
of physiology, and the pure mathematics; so that 
there are'in all three speculative sciences, distin: 
guished -by their several objects, physiology, ‘the 
pure mathematics, and theology, or iietaphysics = 
the former of these, that is, physiology, being con- 
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versant EOL aywo.ora [ED, aX ovK akivyra, about 
things both inseparable from matter, and move- 
able :—the second (viz. geometry, or the pure 
mathematics) zepi dxivnta piv, add’ ov ywousra, adr 
wcev thy, about things immoveable, indeed, but 
not really separable from matter, so as to exist 
alone by themselves;—but the third and last, 
wept \wplora Kat axivyra, concerning things both 1m- 
moveable and separable from matter—that is, in- 
corporeal substances immoveable: this philoso- 
pher there adding, sl un tOTL TIC eTipa ovcia Tapa rac 
dice ovveatynkulac, i] puoun ay ein TpwTy emiorhun, i O€ EoTt 
Tle ovcia aklyntoc, avuTn mpoTéoa, Kal ¢1Aocodia mpwrn’ 
that if there were no other substance besides 
these natural things, which are material and 
moveable, then would physiology be the first 
science; but if there be any immoveable sub- 
stance, the philosophy thereof must needs in or- 
der of nature be before the other.—Lastly, he 
concludes, that as the speculative sciences in ge- 
neral are more noble and excellent than the other, 
so is theology or metaphysics the most honour- 
able of all the speculatives. Now the chief points 
of the Aristotelic theology, or metaphysical doc- 
trine concerning God, seem to be these four fol- 
lowing. First, that though all things be not in- 
genit or unmade, according to’ that in his book 
Met.1 xiv e. 28alust Xenophanes,* dp dvayxn ayévyra 


r 3 \ > 3 
vi.[p. 477 ravra eivat, 7} ovdsey KWAVEL yeyovévat éreoa e& 
tom. iv oper. | 


£ 


eriowv’ there 18 no necessity, that all 
things should be unmade, for what hinders but 
that some things may be generated from other 
thingsr—Yet there must needs be something: 
eternal and unmade, as likewise incorruptible, be- 


= De Xenophane, Zenohe, et Georgia, cap. 11. p. 836, tom. ii. oper. 
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Cause a racat ovsiat pbapral, Tare pOagra’ If all sub- 
stances were corruptible, then all might come to 
nothing.—Which eternal, unmade (or self-exist- 
ent) and incorruptible substance, according to 
Aristotle, is not senseless matter, but a perfect 
mind. Secondly, that God is also an incorporeal 
substance, KEY WpLoEVN TOV atoOnruv, Sepa- Met] xiv c 

rate from sensibles—and not only so, wu [p. 180. 

but, according to Aristotle’s judgment °™" °° 
likewise, adiaigeroc, and ayzonc, and apeyéOnc, indivi- 
sible, and devoid of parts, and magnitude.—Nor 
can 1t be denied, but that besides Aristotle, the 
generality of those other ancients, who asserted 
incerporeal substance, did suppose it hkewise 
to be unextended, they dividing substances (as 
we learn from Philo) into SlacrnuartKal, Kal aoidoraroL 
ovsiat, distant and indistant, or extended and un- 
extended substances.— Which doctrine, whether 
true or no; 18 bot here to be discussed. Thirdly, 
ravTov vouc Kat voyrov, that in God intel- Met ‘nb Xiv 

lect 1s really the same thing with the in-° “" *° ™ 
telligibles.—Because the Divine Mind being (at 
least in order of nature) senior to all things, and 
architectonal of the world, could notlook abroad 
for its objects, or find them any where without it- 
self, and therefore must needs contain them all 
within itself. Which determination of Aristotle's 
is no less agreeable to Theisin than to Platonismn ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the Atheists, wlio assert: 
mind and understanding as such, to: be in order 
of,;nature junior to matter and the world,~-do 
therefore, agreeably to their own hypothests, sup- 
pose: allintellection to be by way ofpassion from 
corporeal things without, and no-mind ointellect 


to contain its intelligibles, or iunmmediate objects 
VOL. II. Y 
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within itself. Lastly, that God being an immove- 
Met hb xiy able substance, his ovsia is Evépyea, his 
oT essence and act or operation the same ; 
OEL dpa elvat ovciav ToLaUTHY nC n ovcia Evépryela, there 
must therefore needs be some such principle as 
this, whose essence is act or energy.—From which 
theorem Aristotle indeed endeavours to establish 
the eternity of the world, that it was not made é& 
yukTot, Kal Ofov Tavrwy, Kal EK pm Ovroc, from night, 
and a confused chaos of things, and from nothing ; 
—that is, from an antecedent non-existence, 
brought forth into being ; because God, who is 
an immoveable nature, and whose essence is act 
or energy, cannot be supposed to have rested or 
slept from eternity, doing nothing at all, and then, 
after infinite ages, to have begun to move the mat- 
ter, or make the world. Which argumentation 
of Aristotle’s, perhaps, would not be inconsider- 
able, were the world, motion, and time, capable of 
existing from eternity, or without beginning. Of 
which more elsewhere. However, from hence it 
is undeniably evident, that Aristotle, though as- 
serting the world’s eternity, nevertheless derived 
the same from God, because he would prove this 
eternity of the world from the essential energy 
and immutability of the Deity. 

We shall now conclude all concerning Aristotle 
with this short summary, which himself gives us 
of his own creed and religion, agreeably to the 
Pee eee tradition of his Pagan ancestors: mapa- 
c. - (p- dédorat urd Tw apyaiwy Kat wadawy, drt Oeot 

ré SLOLV OUTOL, Kal mepiéyet TO Oetov thy OAnY duU- 
ow’ ta & ota pvOKwe Ady ToooHY Oat Ted¢ THY TEDL THY 
TOAAWY, KaL THY LC TOUS vOUOVE Kal TO suupioov yonaww" 
avPowmozdkic TS yao TouvTove Kat twv adAAwv Zwwy onotove 
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tist Aéyoust, Kal TovToLe Erepa axoAovla Kal TapamAnot" 
It hath been delivered down to us from very an- 
cient times, that the stars are gods also; besides 
that supreme Detty, which contains the whole 
nature. Butall the other things were fabulously 
added hereunto, for the better persuasion of the 
multitude, and for utility of human life and poli- 
tical ends, to keep men in obedience to civil laws. 
As, for example, that these gods are of human 
form, or hke to other animals; with such other 
things as are consequent hereupon.—In which 
words of Aristotle these three things may be taken 
notice of. First, that this was the general per- 
suasion of the civilized Pagans from all known 
antiquity downwards, that there 1s one ro Oeiov, 
which comprehends the whole nature. Where 
70 Osiov, 18 by Anstotle plainly taken for the su- 
preme Deity. And his own sense concerning 
this particular is elsewhere thus declared after 
the same manner, where he speaks of order, har- 
mony, and proportion 5 Oiacg ydp dy tovro 

Suvapswe coryou, Tw KaL TOOE oUvEY Et TO Tay, | 
this 1s the work of Divime power, which also 
contains this universe.—-Which Divinity contain- 
ing and comprehending the whole nature and 
universe, must needs be a single and solitary Be- 
ing, according to that expression of Horace be- 


fore cited: 


In Polit. 


Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum, 


That, which hath nothing like it, nor second to 

it—The next thing is, that, according to the Pa- 

gan tradition, besides this universal Numen, there 

were certain other particular and inferior deities 

also, that is, understanding beings superior to 
¥ 2 
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men; namely, the animated stars or spheres, ac- 
cording to the vulgar apprehension, though Ari- 
stotle’s philosophy would interpret this chiefly of 
their immoveable minds or intelligences. Lastly, 
that all the rest of the Pagan religion and theo- 
logy, those two things only excepted, were fabu- 
Jous and fictitious, invented for the better persua- 
sion of the vulgar to piety, and the conserving of 
them in obedience to civil laws ; amongst which 
this may be reckoned for one, that those gods are 
all like men or other animals; and therefore to 
be worshipped in images and statues of those se- 
veral forms; with all that other fabulous farrago, 
which dependeth hereupon. Which being sepa- 
rated from the rest, the warpuoc doéa, or ancient tra- 
dition of their Pagan progenitors—would remain 
comprised within those two particulars above- 
mentioned; namely, that there is one supreme 
Deity, that contains the whole universe, and that, 
besides it, the animated stars or thelr minds are 
certain inferior gods also. 

To Aristotle may be here subjoined Speusip- 
pts and Xenocrates, his equals and corrivals, they 
being Plato’s successors; together with Theo- 
phrastus, his own scholar and successor. Con- 
cerning the former of which it 1s recorded in Ci- 
DeN Dhbi cero, that agreeably with Plato, he as- 
Loop “ogg Serted “ vim quandam, qua omnia re- 
tom 1x-oper Joantur, eamque animalem,” one animal 
and intellectual force, by which all things are go- 
verned ;—by reason whereof, Velleius the Epicu- 
rean complains of him, as thereby endeavouring 

“evellere ex animis cognitionem deorum,” to 
pluck out of the minds of men the notion of gods ; 
—as indeed both he and Plato did destroy ‘those 
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Epicurean gods, which were all supposed to be 
independent, and to have no sway or influence at 
all upon the government of the world; whereas 
neither of them denied a plurality of subordinate 
and dependent deities, generated or created-by 
one Supreme, and by him employed as his minis- 
ters in the economy of the universe for had they 
done any such thing as this, they would certainly 
have been then condemned for Atheists. And 
Xenocrates’s theology 1s thus represented in Sto- 
beeus: ryv Movasa cat rnv Avada Osove, rv Eel Phys. 
ev we Bopeva Tar POG eyoucay rakw, ivrwa TG00- te ; ] 1] 
ayoorvEl kat Znva, Kat Ileoirrov, cat Novy, do71¢ 
zoTly auT@ TPWTOC Qedc’ ryv O& Onda pnTeoc Geary dikny, 
Tne uTro TOV ovpavov An~ewe Hryounevny, NTie gor aur 
puyn tov mavtoc, &C. That both a monad and 
dyad were gods, the one masculine, having the 
order of a father, which he calleth Zen and Mind, 
and which is also to him the first God; the other 
feminine, as 1t were the mother of the gods, which 
is to him the Soul of the universe:—besides which 
he acknowledgeth the heaven to be Divine, that 
is, animated with a particular soul of its own, 
and the fiery stars to be celestial gods, as he as- 
serted also certain sublunary gods, viz. the in- 
visible demons. Where, instead of the Platonic 
trinity, Xenocrates seems to have-acknowledged 
only a duality of Divine hypostases; the first 
called a Monad and Mind, the second a Dyad 
and Soul of the universe. And, lastly, we have 
this testimony of Theophrastus, besides others, 
cited out of his Metaphysics ; Ota yap wavrey apyn, 
ou ne aravra Kal ott Kal OLALLEVEL, there 1s one Divine 
Principle of all things, by or from which all things 
subsist and remain. 
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xxv. The Stoics and their chief doctors, 
Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus, were no better 
naturalists and metaphysicians than Heraclitus, 
in whose footsteps they trode; they in hke man- 
ner admitting no other substance besides body, 
according to the true and proper notion thereof, 
as that which is not only Sacrarov, distant and 
extended—but also avrirvrov, resisting and impe- 
netrable.—So that, according to these Stoics, the 
souls not only of other animals, but of men also, 
were properly corporeal, that is, substances im- 
penetrably extended; and which differed from 
that other part of theirs, commonly called their 
body, no otherwise than that they were * copa 
apatorepov kat Aerropepioreoov, a More thin and subtile 
body—and rvevpa EvOcouov, a hot and fiery spirit 
—it being supposed by these philosophers, that 
cogitation, reason, and understanding, are lodged 
only in the fiery matter of the universe. And 
though the generality of these Stoics acknow- 
ledged human souls to have a certain permanency 
after death, and some of them till the next confla- 
gration,(unless perhaps they should be crushed and 
broken all to pieces, in their passage out of thebody, 
‘by the downfal of some tower, steeple, or the like 
upon them) yet did they all conclude against 
their immortality, there being nothing at all im- 
mortal with them (as shall be afterwards declared) 
save only Jupiter, or the one supreme Deity. And 
as for the pumshment of the wicked souls after 
death, though some of them seein to have utterly 
exploded the same, as a mere figment of poets, 


4 These are the words of Chrysippus, preserved by Plutareh, 
Lino de Repugnantns Storeoum, p. 1052, tom. a. oper. 
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(insomuch, that Epictetus * himself denies there 
was any Acheron, Cocytus, or Phlegethon) yet 
others granted, that as the better souls after death 
did mount up to the stars, their first original, so 
the wicked wandered up and down here in certain 
dark and miry subterraneous places, till at length 
they were quite extinct. Nevertheless, they seem 
to have been all of this persuasion, that the fright- 
ening of men with punishments after death was no 
proper nor accommodate means to promote vir- 
tue, because that ought to be pursued after for its 
own sake, or the good of honesty, as vice to be 
avoided for that evil of turpitude which is in it, 
and not for any other external evil consequent 
thereupon. Wherefore Chrysippus reprehended 
Plato for subjoining to his republic such affright- 
ful stories of punishments after death: py. a. 
gnoiv ovk opfwe amorpérav Tw amo Twv Dewv oe Pras 
6B, tic adixlag, rov Képadov' wdia@Anrdv 

r élvat kal Toeo¢ TovvarTion éEd-yovra ToAAOUE TEepLaTTAcMoUS 
Kal aWavornrac avrimimroveac, Tov Tet TOV vTr0 Tov Oeov 
KoAacewy Aovyov, WC OUVOED d.apéoovra tne Akkouc Kat TNC 
"Addirove, 8: wv ta waidagua Tov KakooyoAEW at -yuvaikEc 
aveioyover' Chrysippus affirmeth, that Plato (in the 
person of Cephalus) does not nghtly deter men 
from injustice by the fear of Divine punishment 
and vengeance after death; since this opinion (of 
torments after death) is liable to much exception, 
and the contrary is not without probabilities; so 
that it seems to be but hke to women’s frighting 
of children from doing unhappy tricks, with those 
bugbears of Acco and Alphito.—But how fondly 
these Stoics doated upon that hypothesis, that all 


@ Arrian. in Epictet. lib.ui cap xii p. 293 
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was body, may appear from hence, that they main- 
tained even accidents and qualities themselves to 
be bodies; for voice and sound, night and day, 
evening and morning, summer and winter, nay, 
calends and nones, months and years, were bodies 
with them. And, not only so, but also the qualt- 
ties of the mind itself, as virtue and vice, together 
with the motions and affections of it, as anger and 
envy, grief and joy; according to that passage in 
Seneca, * ‘‘ Corporis bona sunt corpora; corpora 
ergo sunt et que animi, nam et hic corpus est:” 
The goods of a body are bodies; now the mind 
is a body, and therefore the goods of the mind 
are bodies too.—And with as good logic as this 
did they further infer, that all the actions, pas- 
sions, and qualities of the mind, were not only 
bodies, but also animals Iikewise:” “ Animam 
constat animal esse, cum ipsa efficiat, ut simus 
animalia; virtus autem nihil aliud est quam ani- 
mus taliter se habens, ergo animal est:” It is 
manifest, that the soul is an animal, because it 1s 
that, by which we are made animals; now virtue 
and vice are nothing else but the soul so and so 
affected or modified, and therefore these are ani- 
mals too.—Thus we see what fine conclusions 
these doaters upon body (though accounted great 
masters of logic) made, and how they were be- 
fooled in their ratiocinations and philosophy. 
Nevertheless, though these Stoics were such 
sottish Corporealists, yet were they not for all that 
Atheists; they resolving, that mind or understand- 
ing, though always lodged 1n corporeal substance, 


* Epist cvi p 399 tom.n oper 
» Sencea, Epwit cxui p 422. tom. u. oper, 
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yet was not first of all begotten out of senseless 
matter, so or so modified, but was an eternal un- 
made thing, and the maker of the whole mundane 
system. And, therefore, as to that controversy so 
much agitated amongst the ancients, whether the 
world were made by chance, or by the necessity 
of material motions, or by mind, reason and un- 
derstanding; they avowedly maintained, that it 
was neither by chance nor by material necessity, 
but Divina Mente, by a Divine and eternal Mind 
every way perfect. From which one eternal 
Mind theyalso affirmed human souls to have been 
derived, and not from senseless matter; ‘‘ Pruden- 
tiam et mentem a diis ad homines pervenisse,” * 
that mind and wisdom descended down to men 
from the Deitty.—And that “ Ratio nihil aliud est, 
quam in corpus humanum pars divini spiritus 
mersa;”” Reason is nothing else but part of the 
Divine spirit merged into a human body :—so that 
these human souls were to them no other than 
pooia Ozov kal droomacpara,’ certain parts of God, 
or decerptions and avulsions from him.—Neither 
were the reasons, by which these Stoics would 
prove the world to have had a Divine original, at 
all contemptible, or much inferior to those which 
have been used in these latter days; they bemg 
such as these: first, that it is no more likely this 
orderly system of the world should have been 
made by chance, than that Ennius’s Annals or: 
Homer’s Iliads might have resulted from the for- 
tultous projection or tumbling out of so many 


* Cicero de Nat. Deo hb n cap. xxx1. p 3000. tom. ix. oper. 
® Senec. Epist Ixvi p 168. tom. u oper. 
* Arman. in Epict. ub 1 cap. xiv p 123, 
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forms of letters, confounded all together; there 
being as much continued and coherent sense, and 
as many several combinations in this real poem of 
the world, as there is in any fantastic poem 
made by men. And since we see no houses or 
cities, no books or libraries any where made by 
the fortuitous motions of matter, it is a madness 
to think, that this admirable compages of the 
whole world should first have resulted from 
thence. Again, there could not possibly be such 
an agreeing and conspiring cognation of things, 
and such a universal harmony throughout the 
whole world, as now there 1s, “‘ nisi ea uno divino 
et continuato spiritu continerentur,” were they 
not all contained by one and the same Divine 
spirit:—-which is the most obvious argument for 
the unity or oneliness of the Deity. They rea- 
soned also from the scale of nature, or the gra- 
dual perfection of things in the universe, one 
above another; that therefore there must be some- 
thing absolutely perfect, and that either the world 
itself, or something presiding over it, was a prin- 
cipio sapiens, wise from the beginning,—or rather 
without beginning, and from eternity. For as in 
the growth of plants and animals, ‘‘ Natura suo-quo 
dam itinere ad ultimum pervenit,” natuie by a con- 
tinual progress, and journeying forwards, arrives 
at length to the greatest perfection, which those 
things are respectively capable of -—and as those 
arts of picture and architecture aim at perfection ; 
‘ita in omni natura necesse est absolv1 aliquid et 
perfici,” so in the nature of the whole universe 
there must needs be something absolutely perfect 


* Cicero de Nat. Deon. lib. uu. cap xu p. 2973. tom. 1x, oper. 
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reached unto.—‘‘ Necesse est prestantem aliquam 
esse naturam, qua nihil est melius;” since thereis 
such a gradual ascent and scale of perfections in 
nature, one above another, there must needs be 
some most excellent and perfect Being, than which 
nothing can be better—at the top of all, asthe head 
thereof. Moreover, they disputed Socratically, 
after this manner;* ‘‘ Unde arripuit homo vitam, 
mentem et rationem:”’ Whence did man snatch 
life, reason, or understanding? Or from what was 
it kindled in him? For 1s it not plain, that we 
derive the moisture and fluidity of our bodies 
from the water that is in the universe, their con- 
sistency and solidity from the earth, their heat 
and activity from the fire, and their spirituosity 
from the air? “ Illud autem, quod vincit hec om- 
nia, rationem, mentem et consilium, &c. ubi inve- 
nimus? unde sustulimus? An cetera mundus ha- 
bebit omnia? Hoc unum quod plurimi est non 
habebit?” Butthat which far transcendeth all these 
things, our reason, mind and understanding, where 
did we find it? or from whence did we derive it? 
Hath the universe all those other things of ours 
in it, and 1n a far greater proportion? and hath it 
nothing at all of that, which is the most excellent 
thing in us? ‘“ Nihil quod animi, quodque rationis 
est expers, id generare ex se potest animantes 
compotesque rationis, mundus autem generat ani- 
mantes compotes rationis :” Nothing that is devoid 
of mind and reason, can generate things animant 
and rational; but the world generateth such, and 
therefore itself (or that which contains it, and pre- 
sides over it) must needs be animant aud rational, 
or intellectual.— Which argumentation is further 


47d ibid. cap vi vu. vil.ix. 
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set home bysuchsimilitudes as these; “Si ex oliva 
modulate canentes tibiz nascerentur, non dubi- 
tares, quin esset in oliva tibicinis quedam scien- 
tia. Quid si platani fidiculas ferrent numerose 
sonantes, idein scilicet censetes in platanis inesse 
musicam, Gur igitnr mundus non animans sa- 
plensque judicetur, cum ex se procreet animantes 
atque sapientes?” If from the olive-tree should be 
produced pipes sounding harmoniously, or from 
the plane-tree fiddles, playing of their own accord 
musically, it would not at all be doubted, but 
that there was some musical, either skill or nature, 
in those trees themselves: why theiefore should 
not the world be concluded to be both animant 
and wise (or to have something in it which 1s so) 
since 1t produceth such beings from itself’-—And 
though perhaps some may think that of Cotta’s 
here to have been a smait and witty repartee, * 
“ Querit Socrates, unde animam arripuerimus, Si 
nulla fuerit in mundo’? Et ego quero, unde ora- 
tionem? unde numeros’ unde ecantus? nisi vero 
logui solem cum luna putemus, cum propius 
accesserit: aut ad harmoniam canere mundum, 
ut Pythagoras existimat.” Socrates demandeth, 
whence we snatched soul, life, and reason, if there 
were none in the world? and I demand (saith he) 
whence did we snatch speech, music, and num- 
bers? Unless perhaps you will suppose the sun 
to confabulate with the moon, when he approaches 
near her in the Syzygie; or the world to sound 
harmonically, as Pythagoras conceited.— Yet this, 
how smart soever it may seem, was really but an 
empty flash of academic wit, without any solidity 
at all m it, as shall be manifested afterward. 


* 7d. ibid tb an. cup. x1 p 3064 tom. 1X, oper. 
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Lastly, the Stoics endeavoured to prove the ex- 
istence of a God after this manner: ‘“‘ Ut nulla pars 
corporis nostri est, que non sit minor quam nos- 
metipsi sumus, sic mundum universum pluris esse 
necesse est quam partem aliquam universi:” As 
there 1s no part of our body, which 1s not inferior 
In perfection to ourselves, so must the whole uni- 
verse needs be supposed to be better and more 
perfect than any of the parts thereof —Wherefore 
since itis better to be endued with life and under- 
standing, than to be devoid thereof, and these are 
pure perfections; they being In some measure in 
the parts, must needs be much more in the whole. 
‘“ Nullius sensu carentis pars potest esse sentiens ;” 
no part of that, which is utterly dead and stupid, 
can have life and understanding in 1t.—And it is 
a madness for any man to suppose “ Nihilin omni 
mundo melius esse quam se,” that there is nothing 
in the whole world better than himself, or than 
mankind—which is but a part thereof. Now Cotta 
here again exercises his jeering academic wit after 
the same manner as before; ‘‘ Hoc si placet, jam 
efficies, ut mundus optime hbrum legere videatur, 
&c. Isto modo etiam disertus, mathematicus, 
musicus, omni denique doctrina refertus, postremo 
philosophus erit mundus.” By this same argu- 
ment you might as well prove, that the world is 
also book-learned, an orator, a mathematician, ‘a 
musician, and last of all a philosopher.—But nei- 
ther this objection of his nor that former have-any 
firmitude at all in them: because though an effect 
cannot be better or more perfect than its cause, 
nor a part than the whole; and, therefore, what- 
soever there is of pure perfection in any effect, it 
must needs be more 1n the cause; yet as to those 
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things there mentioned by Cotta (which have alla 
plain mixture of imperfection in them) as they 
eould not therefore formally exist in that which 
is absolutely perfect, so is 1t sufficient, that they 
are all eminently and virtually contained therem. 
By such argumentations as these (besides that 

taken from the topic of prescience and divina- 
tion) did the ancient Stoics endeavour to de- 
monstrate the existence of a God, or a universal 
Numen, the maker and governor of the whole 
world; and that such a one, as was not a mere 
plastic or methodical and senseless, but a con- 
scious and perfectly intellectual nature. So that 
the world to them was neither a mere heap and 
congeries of dead and stupid matter fortuitously 
compacted together ; nor yet a huge plant or ve- 
getable, that 1s, endued with a spermatic princi- 
ple only; but an animal informed and enlivened 
by an intellectual soul. And though, being Cor- 
porealists, they sometimes called the whole world 
itself or mundane animal, God; and sometimes 
the fiery principle in it, as intellectual, and the 
hegemonic of the mundane soul; yet was the God 
of the Stoics properly, not the very matter itself, 
but that great soul, mind and understanding, or 
in Seneca’s language, that ratio ancorporales, that 
rules the matter of the whole world. Which 
stoical God was also called as well Tayafov as 
Nove, good as mind—as that which is a most 
moral, benign, and beneficent being; according 
to that excellent Cleanthean description of him, 
in Clemens Alexandrinus.: 

TayaSiy posits ps olvioa” dnove BE, 

Teraypetvov, Sixnasov, corey, EveERES, 

Kearouy saurov, yprotscov, uaAroy, déev, &c 


@ In Protreptico, cap. vi. p. 61. and Stromat, hb. v p 715. 
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But this maker and governor of the whole world 
was most commonly named by the Stoics Zeus 
and Zen, or Jupiter; some of them concluding, 
that therefore there was bnt one Zeus or indepen- 
dent Deity, because the whole world was but 
one animal governed by one soul; and others of 
them endeavouring, on the contrary, to prove the 
unity and singularity of the world from the oneli- 
ness of this Zeus, or the supreme Deity, sup- 
posed and taken for granted, and because there 
is but one fate and providence. Which latter © 
consequence Plutarch would by no means allow 
of, he writing thus concerning it, where he pleads 
for a plurality of worlds ; cai pay taye p nef. or. 
Gira Trav Srwikwy tic dv doPSnbein, xvvbavopé- P 42- 
voy woo Eipappévn pia péver cai Tlpdvoia, cat OvmodAotl 
Aiece xai Zivec toovra, wAudvov SyTwy Kédspwy; Tic yap 
avaykyn woAAove eivae Atac, av mAsiovec wot kdauol, Kat py 
xa’ xactou dpxovra towrov Kai nyeudva zou bAov Sedy, 
o10¢ 6 wap’ july Kbpiog amdvTwy Kal qaTip trovoyagdpe- 
voc, &c. Neither 1s it at all considerable, what the 
Stoics here object against a plurality. of worlds, 
they demanding, how there could be but one Fate, 
and one Providence, and one Jove, (or indepen- 
dent Deity) were there many worlds? For what 
necessity 1s there, that there must be more Zens 
or Joves than one, if there: were more worlds? 
ind why might not that one and the same God 
of this universe, called by us the Lord and Father 
f all, be the first prince, and highest governar 
n all those worlds? Or what hinders, but,that a 
nultitude of worlds might be all subject to the 
ate and providence of one Jupiter, or supreme 
xod, himself inspecting and ordering them every 
me; and imparting principles and spermatic 
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reasons to them, according to which all things in 
them might be governed and disposed ? For can 
many distinct persons in an army or chorus be 
reduced into one body or pohty? and could not 
ten or fifty, or a hundred worlds in the uni- 
verse, be all governed by one reason, and be or- 
dered together in reference to one principle "—In 
which place these two things are plainly con- 
tained ; first, that the Stoics unquestionably as- 
serted one supreme Deity, or universal monarch 
over the whole world; and, secondly, that Plu- 
tarch was so far from giving any entertainment 
to the contrary opinion, that he concluded, though 
there were ten or fifty, or a hundred wonlds, yet 
they were all subject to one supreme, solitary, 
and independent Deity. 

But, however, though these Stoics thus un- 
questionably asserted one sole independent and 
universal Numen, the monarch over the whole 
world; yet did they, notwithstanding, together 
with the other Pagans, acknowledge a plurality 
of gods ; they concluding qavra yeora sivar Dewy Kai 
dauovey, that all things were full of gods and de- 
mons.—And so far were they from falling short of 
the other Pagans, as to this Polytheism or multi- 
plicity of gods, that they seem rather to have sur- 
passed and outstripped them therein. Plutarch’ 
making mention of their rocovrov rAnPoc Gewv, their 
so great multitude of gods;—and affirming them, 
curren Anaevat rw doyw Ocswv tov ovpavon, Tv yn, TOV aépa, 
riv Oddarrav, to have filled the whole heaven, earth, 
air, and sea with gods.— Nevertheless, they plain- 
ly declare, that all this their multiplicity of gods 
(one only excepted) was generated or created in 


* De Repugnant. Stoicor. p. 1075. tom, u oper. 
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time by that one, called Zeus or Jupiter, who 
was not only the spermatic reason, but also the 
soul and mind of the whole universe; and who 
from himself produced the world, and those gods, 
out of non-existence into being. And, not only so, 
but that also in the successive conflagrations they 
are all again resolved and swallowed up into that 
one. Thus Plutarch, in his defect of 
oracles, writing of the mortality of de- 
MOns, Tove Vrwixode yweoxopev, ov udvov xara Saipdvwy hv 


P 420. 


éyw ddEav Eyovrac, GAG Kal Gewv, Svrwy TosovTOY Td TAT- 
Joc’ evi ypwyévove adi cat adldprw, rove dé &AXove Kat 
yeyovevat Kat pbapnoccbau vonitovrac We know the 
Stoics to maintain this opinion, not only con- 
cerning demons, but also the gods themselves, 
that they are mortal. For though they own such 
a multitude of gods, yet do they acknowledge 
only one of them eternal and incorruptible; af- 
firming concerning all the rest, that as they were 
made in time, so they shall be again corrupted 
and destroyed.—Plutarch himself there defends 
the mortality of demons, but this only as to their 
corporeal part, that they die to their present 
bodies, and transmigrate into others, their souls 
in the mean time remaming immortal and incor- 
ruptible; but the Stoics maintained the same as 
well concerning gods as demons; and that in such 
a manner, as that their very souls, lives, and per- 
sonalities, should be utterly extinguished and 
destroyed. To the same purpose Plutarch again 
writeth, in his book of Common Notions against 
the Stoics, X pvourmoc kat KXeavOne gumerAn- 
kdree (We Eroe ciety) TH Adyw Sewv, TOV OVpaVOY, rOrae 
ri yiv, Tov dépa, THY YaXarrav, ovdéva TwY TocotTWY aPIap- 
TOV, OVOE Aldtoyv aroAEAOlTact, wAnY Tovov Tov Aide’ ec dv 
VOL. Il. Z 
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Tavrac Kuravadloxouet rave G@\Aoue, Kc. ravra be ovX we dA- 
Aa TOAAG THY ardTuDV ovrAAOYICOuEVa EXEL TAC UTOVETELC AUTWD, 
Kal Toic ddypaciy emeTa, adda avrol péya Powrtec ev TOIC Tepl 
Sewy, kal povolae, cluappuivyc Te kal dicewe yedupact, diap- 
pndnv Acyouai, Tove Scove dravrag elvat yeyovdrac cat d8apn- 
copévouc UTS TUPOC, THKTGVE KaTa avTOVE, WairTEeo Knplvove 7 
Katrepivouc ovtag’ Chrysippus and Cleanthes, having 
filled the whole heaven, earth, air and sea with 
gods, leave not one of these their so many gods 
incorruptible nor eternal, save Jupiter only, mto 
whom they consume all the rest; thereby making 
him to be a helluo and devourer of gods; which 
is as bad as if they should affirm him to be cor- 
ruptible, it arguing as much imperfection for one 
to be nourished and preserved by the consump- 
tion of other things into him, as for himself to die. 
Now this 1s not only gathered by way of conse- 
quence from the other principles of the Stoics, 
but it is a thing, which they expressly assert, and 
with a loud voice proclaim in all their writings 
concerning the gods, providence, fate and nature ; 
that all the gods were generated, (or made in 
time) and that they shall be all destroyed by fire; 
they supposing them to be meltable, as if they 
were waxen or leaden things.—This indeed is es- 
sential to the stoical doctrine, and from their 
principles inseparable and unavoidable; foras- 
much as they held all to be body, and that in the 
successive conflagrations all corporeal systems 
and compages shall be dissolved by fire; so that 
no other deity can then possibly remain safe and 
untouched, save Jupiter alone, the fiery principle 
of the universe, animated or intellectual. Here 
therefore there is a considerable difference to be 
observed betwixt these Stoics and other Pagan 
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Theists; that whereas the cthers for the most 
part acknowledged their gods to have been made 
in time by one supreme universal Numen, but 
yet nevertheless to be immortal, and to continue 
to eternity ; the stoical Pagans maintained, that 
all their other gods, save Jupiter alone, were 
not only yeyovorec, but also pObapnoouevot, such as 
should be as well corrupted as they were gene- 
rated, and this so also, as that their very per- 
sonalities should be utterly abolished and an- 
nihilated; all the stoical gods in the conflagra- 
tion being as it were melted and confounded into 
one. 

Wherefore during the intervals of the succes- 
sive conflagrations, the Stoics all agreed, that 
there is no more than one God (Zeus or Jupiter) 
left alone, (there being then indeed nothing else 
besides himself) who afterwards produceth the 
whole mundane system, together with all the 
gods, out of himself again. Chrysippus in Plu- 
tarch affirmeth, couwévar rw piv avbowry tov sepa 
Alfa cat tov kdopov, 7H 68 Yuxn tiv Lpdvoray, [De Repugn 
brav ovv éxrbowate yévyrat pdvov aplagrov dvra esas! 
rov Ala rov Bewv, avaxwoety emt tiv mpdvoiay, eita dpiev ye- 
“vouévoug, etl pace Tie TOU aixépo¢e ovclac SuarenXety apporé- 
pouc, that as Jupiter and the world may be re- 
sembled to a man, so may providence be to the 
soul: when therefore there shall be a conflagra- 
tion, Jupiter of all the gods being’ alone incor- 
ruptible and then remaining, will retire and with- 
draw himself into providence; and so both to- 
cether remain in that same ethereal substance.— 
Where notwithstanding Jupiter and Providence 
are really but one and the same thing. And Sene- 
ca writeth thus concerning the life of a wise man 

Z 2 
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Bp vi [Epist. 0 solitude: “ Qualis futura est vila sa- 
in.p.xxu tom. plentis, 81 Sine amicis relinquatur, 1n cus- 
Rea todiaim conjectus, ant in desertum litius 
ejectus®? Qualis est Jovis, cum resoluto inundo, 
et DIIS IN UNUM CONFUSIS, paulisper cessante na- 
tura, acquiescit sibi, cogitationibus suis traditus :” 
If you ask, What would be the hfe of a wise man 
either in a prison or desert? I answer, the same 
with that of Jupiter, when the world being re- 
solved, and the cops all cONFOUNDED into onE, 
and the course of nature ceasing, he resteth in 
himself, conversing with bis own cogitations.— 
Arrianus’s Epictetus, likewise, speaking of the 
same thing, ironically introduces Jupiter, be- 
moaning himself in the conflagration, as now left 
Ar l.mc quite alone, after this manner; Tadag eyo, 
xut [p29] od re ony “Hoav exw, ovte THY AOnvav, ors rov 
’ AoAAwva, ovre dAwe 7} adeAgov, 7 Lov, i ovyyevn’ Alas! 
Tam now left all alone; I have neither Juno, nor 
Minerva, nor Apollo with me; neither brother 
nor son, nor nephew, nor kinsman (neither God 
nor goddess) to keep me company.—He adding 
also, according to the sense of the Stoics, that in 
all these successive conflagrations, o Zee avréc 
EQUTW CUVECTL, Kau Novy acer ep EQUTOU, Kal Evvost THY dlotKn- 
ol EQUTOU, ola EOTL, Kal ép Em Lvotac yiverau TT peTrOvGAtc 
av7p, Jupiter, being left alone, converseth only 
with himself, and resteth in himself, considering 
his own government, and being entertained with 
thoughts becoming himself.—And thus have we 
made it unquestionably evident, that the Stoies ac- 
knowledged only one independent and self-existent 
Deity, one universal Numen, which was not only 
the creator of all the other gods, but also, in cer- 
tain alternate vicissitudes of tume, the decreator of 
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them; he then swallowing them up, and devour- 
ing them all into himself, as he had before pro- 
duced them together with the world out of him- 
self. 

It is granted, that these Stoics as well as the 
other Pagans did religiously worship more gods 
than one, that is, more understanding beings su- 
perior to men. For it was Epictetus’s’ own ex- 
hortation, evyou Beoic, Pray to the gods.—And the 
same philosopher’ thus describeth the disposition 
of a person rightly affected; 6édw eidévae ri por xabn- 
KOov moc rove Geovc, J would willingly know, what 
is my duty, first to the gods, and then to my pa- 
rents, and other relations —And they are M. An- 
toninus’s precepts,° Aidsov Oeo’c, revere the gods, 
and® év aract Oeovc émuxadov, In every thing implore 
the aid and assistance of the gods.—And accord- 
ingly in that close of his first book,* himself does 
thankfully ascribe many particular benefits to the 
gods in common; wapa trwv bewv ro ayabove wan- 
rouc, &¢. I owe to the gods, that I had good pro- 
genitors and parents, &c.—Where, amongst the 
rest, he reckons up this for one, that he never was 
any great proficient, either in poetry or rheto- 
ric; because these would probably (had he suc- 
ceeded in his pursuit of them) have hindered him 
from the attainment of far better things. And 
after all his enumeration, he concludeth thus: 
Tavra yap vauta Oewv BonBov Kat TUX NC OElrat, for all 
these things need the assistance of the gods and 
fortune, viz. because they are not in our own 
power. 


* Apud Arrian. lib 1 Dissert 1. p 84. 4 Lab. vi. §, 23. p. 183. 
>Ibid lib. m1. cap. xvi p. 222. © Lab. 1.§. 17. p. 30. 
‘Lib vi § 30 p 190. 
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Neither can it be denied, but that they did often 
derogate from the honour of the supreme God, by 
attributing such things to the gods in common, 
(as the donors of them,) which plainly belong 
to the supreme God only. As when Epictetus 
L we xuy Makes reason in men to be a gift of the 
[apud Arran gods; tiv odv ASyog ert azvxia Kal Kaxodapovia 
pie Sora bd Tav Sev; is reason therefore 
given us by the gods merely to make us miserable 
and unhappyr—And when he again imputes 
virtue to them; hast thou overcome thy lust, thine 

L iv em Jtemperance, thine anger? wécw peidov 
[p 388] = airia Suotac, H trarela H Urapyla, TaUTa % cov 
avTov ylverat kal amo Tov Seov, how much greater 
cause then hast thou of offering sacrifice, than if 
thou hadst got a consulship or pretorship? for 
those things come only from thyself and from the 
gods.—Though the reason of these speeches of 
theirs seems to have been no other than this, be- 
cause they took it for granted, that those under- 
standing beings, superior to men, called by them 
gods, were all of them the instruments and mi- 
nisters of the supreme God in the government of 
the world; and had therefore some kind of stroke 
or influence, more or less, upon all the concern- 
ments of mankind. Whence it came to pass also, 
that they often used those words God and gods 
promiscuously and indifferently: as one and the 
same celebrated speech of Socrates is sometinies 
expressed singularly, si tai7n TH Sew Pirov, 1f God 
will have it so, letit be so, (Arr. Kipict. 1.1. ¢. XX1X, 
liv. c. w) and sometimes again plurally, a ravry 
pirov roic Oeoic, 1f the gods wall have it so. 

Wherefore, notwithstanding the many gods of 
those Stoics, they worshipped for all that one Su- 
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preme, that is, one universal Numen, that con- 
tains and compr ehends the whole world, who was 
variously described by them, sometimes as the 
nature and reason of the whole world; 4441. 
} THY OLwy Pbore mpecPuTary Seov, the nature [§1 p 262] 
of the whole, the oldest of all the gods—and 4 7a 
dha SioKkotca giae, that nature which governs all 
thing oS—d TH TOY OAwWY OVolay dtoLKaY vane Ant .ovi 
fle reason which governs the sub- §*® ?*3] 
stance of all—6é dia zie otclac Sihxwy Ant 1 vi § 1, 
AGyoe, Kal Oa TavTbE TOv aldvoe Kara TEpLOoouE pane 
Teraypivag oikovonwy 70 wav, that reason which passes 
through the substance of the universe, and through 
all eternity orders and dispenses all according 
to appointed periods.— Sometimes is he called 
7 Tov OrAwWY aria, the cause of all thiags— Ant. I v 
sometimes 76 Tov Kdopou HyEuoviKor, the he- a te 
gemonic and ruling principle of the 

whole world—and 6 jycuev rov xécuov, the prince 
of the world.—Again, 0 Stoxwr rad dda, eee 
the governor of the whole—as in this Base 75 
of Epictetus; 6 Kade Kal ayabdec riv abrod 


, c , ns oe < aN lg Lic xu 
yveuny wrote TaXe TH OlolKovvTL Ta SAG, KadareEO 


[apud Arri- 
of ayaSot roNirat vduw tie TOAEwWO: a good an. p. 118.] 


man submits his mind to the Governor of the 
whole universe, as good citizens do theirs to the 
law of the city.—Also 0 daracowv, the orderer of 
all—in this other religious passage of the same 
ohilosophers, 76 wadsbecSa, rouréors 3 pav- 

oan ae ovrw Séheav we ylvera moc d2 Cant? =< 
yiverar; we diéragev avta 6 Siaracowy, to be instruct- 
ed is to will things to be as they are made: ‘and 
how are they made? as that great Disposer of 
all hath appointed.—Again, the supreme God is 
sometimes called by them 76 wepizxyov ra bda voepor, 
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that intellectual principle, which contains the 
whole, as in this instruction of M. Antoninus; 
L vm. 6.45 Bn. mOvov cuurvely tH TepléyovTt agor, GAAG Kal 
[sect. 54 SUULPOOVELY TH TEPLEXOVTL TavTa voto, that, as 
p 258 ] : 
our bodies breathe the common air, so 
should our souls suck and draw invital breath from 
that great Mind, that comprehends the universe, 
becoming as it were one spirit with the same.—He 
Anton. p195 18 also called by them o rov ddou vovg xat 
ear 5°. Savoia, the mind and understanding of 
the whole world, ula Tavrwy yn voEpa, 
one intellectual fountain of all things ; and, lastly, 
toname no more, @eoe sic Sa Tdavrwv, Kal 
ovola pla, Kal VOMOC etc, one God through all, 
one substance, and one law.— Which supreme God 
Anton 1 yn, WAS COMMonly called also by the Stoics, 
4 a fone together with the generality of the other 
agans, o Ozoc, or God—emphatically, 
and in way of eminency, as in this of Epictetus, 
undty dddo Sirs, 3 2 6 Ocde Sra, cat tle ce KwAdvce: 
will nothing but what God willeth, and then who 
can be able to hinder thee ?—-And, again, 6éAncov 
Karde paviva ty Jew, trisdunoov Kavapd¢e pera 


Ant p 257. 


Lou ¢. xvii 
[p-225]  ,aSapov asavrov yevéodar Kat pera rov Seov, 


affect to seem fair to God, desire to be pure with 
thy pure self, and with God.—Also where” he 
speaks of the regular course of things in nature, 
TeTaypivwc, Kaamep 2k mpoordypatoc Ocov, drav ixeivoe 
ein toic puroic avOety avOei, drav clarn PAacravew BrAaoravel’ 
that it proceedeth orderly, every thing as it were 
obeying the command of God: when he bids the 
plants to blossom, they blossom; and when to 


* Apud Ainan hb u. cap.sxvui_ p. 22]. 
* Apud Arran, lib.1. cap, x1y_ p. 122, 123. 
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bring forth fruit, they bring forth fruit—To 
which innumerable other instances might be 
added. And Zeus or Jupiter was the pig ». 953. 
proper name of this supreme God eure ane 
amongst the Stoics also ; whence the go- 
vernment of the whole world 1s called by them Awe 
Swoixnoic, the government or economy of Jupiter.— 
Lastly, this supreme God 1s sometimes distin- 
guished by them from the other gods, expressly 
and by name; asin this of Epictetus, tyo, , . .. 
S txw tive broreray Oar, rive retseodat, 7@ Seq) cat [p 426] 
tog per Exervov, 1 have, whom I ought to be subject 
to, whom to obey, God and those, who are next 
after him—that is, the supreme and inferior gods. 
So, likewise, when he exhorteth not to desire 
things out of our own power: aAAd ro Ad yapicat 
avTa, Kal Toi¢ GAXoIc Yeoie, éxetvorg wapacoc, éetvor Kup eo- 
varwoav' Let Jupiter alone with these, ,, , ,.. 
things, and the other gods, deliver them [v. 221] 
up to be ordered and governed by them.—And 
so again, where he personates one, that places his 
happiness in those things without him: xaOnua 
kat otévw, kal dv dbvapa AoLdopw, Tov Ala Kat Tove Yeode 
adAove ; I then shali sit lamenting, and speaking 
evil of every one, even Jupiter himself and the 
other gods. 

And it must in reason be supposed, that this 
‘Jupiter, or universal Numen of the world, was 
honoured by these Stoics far above all their other 
particular gods; he being acknowledged by them 
to have been the maker or creator of them as well 
as the whole world, and the only eternal and 1m- 
mortal God: all those other gods, as hath been 
already declared, being as well corruptible, mor- 
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tal, and anuihilable, as they were generated of 
Den D1, created. For though Cicero’s Lucilius 
p 225 Lamb. Balbus, where he pretends to represent 
Be cas the doctrine of the Stoics, attribute the 
<oper] very first original of the world to a plu- 
rality of gods, in these words: ‘ Dico igitur pro- 
videntia deoruam mundum et omnes mundi par- 
tes, et initio constitutas esse, et omni tempore 
administrari;” yet unquestionably Cicero forgat 
himself herein, and rather spake the language of 
some other Pagans, who, together with the gene- 
ration of the world, held indeed a plurality of 
eternal (though not independent) deities, than of 
the Stoics, who asserted one only eternal God; 
and supposed, in the reiteiated conflagrations, all 
the gods to be me!ted and confounded into one; 
so that Jupiter being then left alone, must needs 
make up the world again, as also all those other 
gods out of himself. And thus does Zeno in 
Laertius* describe the Cosmopeela, rov @rov xar 
apyac, kaQ avrov Ovra, that God at first being alone 
by himself, converted the fiery substance of the 
world by degrees into water, that 1s, into a cras- 
ser chaos; out of which water, himself after- 
wards, as the spermatic reason of the world, 
formed the elements and whole mundane system. 
And Cicero himself elsewhere, in his De Legibus,? 
attributes the first original of mankind cautiously, 
not to the gods in common, but to the supreme 
God only ; “ Hoc animal providum, &c. quem vo- 
camus hominem, preclara quadam conditione ge- 
neratum esse, @2SUMMO DEO: and this, tather 


@ Lib vi. seam 136. p 450 
b Jab. i cap. vib. p. 1386. tom. 1x oper. 
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according to the sense of the Stoics, than of the 
Platonists, whose inferior generated gods also 
(being fiist made) were supposed to have had a 
stroke in the fabrefaction of mankind, and other 
aniinals. Thus Epictetus plainly ascribes the 
making of the whole world to God, or the one 
supreme Deity, where he mentions the Galileans, 
that is, the Christians, their contempt of death, 
though imputing it only to custom in them, and, 
not to right knowledge; (as M. Antoninus hke- 
wise ascribes the same to yr» raparakic, 1, , 
mere obstinacy of mind) ve paviac piv 319) 
Svvaral tie ovTW StareOnvat, Kat vie ove ot TaAtAaior, vd 
Noyou Se kat aodetEewe ovdsic Svvarar pabeiv, drt o Osoc 


§ Lp 


Tavra WETOLNKE Ta ev Tw KOC LU), Kat avTov TOV KOopov. 
Can some be so affected out of madness, , ,, . ,, 
and the Galileans out of custom?’ and [p- 500] 

can none attain thereunto by reason and true 
knowledge, namely, because God made all things 
in the world, and the whole world itself perfect 
and unhinderable; but the parts thereof for the 
use of the whole, so that the parts ought there- 
fore to yield and give place to the whole. Thus 
does he again elsewhere demand, rov hA0ov rig we- 
TOINKE, KapTrouc oé Tle, &e. Who made the sun P Who 
the fruits of the earth? Who the seasons of the 
year? Who the agreeable fitness of things? 
Wherefore thou having received all from another, 
even thy very self, dost thou murmur and com- 
plain against the donor of them, if he take away 
any one thing from thee? Did he not bring-thee 
into the world? shew thee the light? bestow sense 
and reason upon theer—Now the sun was the 
chief of the inferior Stoical gods, and therefore he 
being made by another, all] the rest of their gods 
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must needs be so too. And thus is it plainly ex- 
Licut(p pressed in this following citation: « 7c 


90. videetiam =~ ye ' oz , as 3y 
ib i cap ary. TY OVYHATE TOUTW GULMAUHOAaL Kat aCtav OUPAITO, 


p 124 | ort yeyovapey u7o Tov Meov ravrec T POnYOuLEvWG 
kat o Qeoc TarTNp Eort TOV T dv0owrwy kat tov Oswv, ovoev 
avyevic, ovee tarewov evOupnOncerat meot Eavtov’ If any 
one could be thoroughly sensible of this, that we 
are all made by God, and that as principal parts 
of the world, and that God is the father both of 
men and gods, he would never think meanly of 
himself, knowing that he is the son of Jupiter 
also.—Where Qcdc is plainly put for the supreme 
God, and Occ: for the inferior gods only. Again, 
he thus attributes the making of man and govern- 
ment of the whole world to God, or Jupiter only. 
Luc xxiv, O Qed¢ mavrac avfowroug emi ro evdatpovelv 
[p. 328.] tmoinse, XC. THv O& OUVGtaY TOU ayabou KQL ToU 
kakov, Wowep aztoy Tov KnOoUEVOY NuwY, Kat TATPLKWC 
Tow TapEvov év voice wore’ God made also men to 
this end, that they might be happy, and as be- 
came him, who had a fatherly care of us, he placed 
our good and evil in those things, which are in 
L uic xxry, OUF OWN POwer”. And rw Ovrt Kakwe S10t- 
[p- 531.J Karat ta OAa, et pT ETULEAEIT OL o Zee rwv 
EAUTOU TOAITWY, iY WoLY GLOLOL avrw EV OALLOVEC, things 
would not be well governed, if Jupiter took no 
care of his own citizens, that they also might be 
happy like himself. 

And that these Stoics did indeed religiously 
worship and honour the supreme God above. all 
their other gods, may appear from sundry in- 
stances. As first, from their acknowledging him 
to be the sovereign legislator, and professing sub- 
jection and obedience to his Jaws, accounting 
this to be their greatest hberty. Thus Epictetus, 
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tic éut ovdsie toustay Eye, nAEvséowpat VTd 
tov Orxov, FyvwKka avtov zac évroXdc, ovKért 
ovdeicg SovAaywyical pe Sivara’ ~=No man hath power 
over me, I am made free by God, (by becoming 
his subject) I know his commandments, and no 
man can bring me under bondage to himself.— 
And again, tatra éxirndebwy Séw evorOjvar, 
iv’ eirety Odvapat TI Oeep, pire TapéGyv cov rac 
evtoAdc, &c. ‘These things would I be found em- 
ploying myself about, that I may be able to say 
to God, Have I transgressed any of thy com- 
mandments? Have I used my faculties and anti- 
cipations (or common notions) otherwise than 
thou requirest ! 

Again, from their acknowledging him to be 
the supreme governor of the whole world, and 
the orderer of all things in it by his fate and pro- 
vidence, and their professing to submit their wills 
to his will in every thing ; Epictetus somewhere" 
thus bespeaks the supreme God: piri gusupauny cov 
THY dlotknoy 3 évdonoa OrenASéAnoacl, Kal of GAAoL, GAN Eyw 
ixwv. tévnc tyevounv cov JéAovroc GAG yalowv" ovK iota, ote 
ov ovk HLEANCAaC, OVdeTOT ETISiuyoa apyXicg’ pyre ps robrou 
tveka oTuyvdrepov ELdeg 3 py OV TeoaHADSY cor Paidow TY 


? f 7 ? /- 
TPOTWTW, ETOYLOg ETL EMiTaooec, ETL oNpalverg; vv HE 


Livec vu. 


Loui c ¥. 


tide areAGeiv ix tig mavnybpewc; Ameya’ yaow cor EXw 
racay, drijtiwcde He ouTavnyupicat cot, Kat ideiy EoyaTa od, 
kal rH Cloikhoe cov cvuTapaxoAovlijcar’ ravra we evSupodpevor, 
TavTa yoadorra, Tav’Ta avaytvwoKovra KaraAaBor av Sdvaroc’ 
Did I ever complain of thy government? I was 
sick when thou wouldest have me to be, and so 
are others, but ] was so willingly. I was poor 
also at thy appointment, but rejoicing; I never 
bore any magistracy, or had any dignity, because 


+ Apud Arrian. lib.u cap v. p. 274 
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thou wouldest not have me, and I never desired 
it. Didst thou ever see me the more dejected or 
melancholy for this? Have I appeared before thee 
at any time with a discontented countenance? 
Was I not always prepared and ready for what- 
soever thou request? Wie thou now have me to 
depart out of this festival solemnity? Iam ready 
to go; and [ render thee all thanks for that thou 
hast honoured me so far as to let me keep the feast - 
with thee, and behold thy works, and observe thy 
economy of the world. Let death seize upon 
me no otherwise employed, than thus thinkmg 
and writing of such things.—He likewise exhorts 
Lue xy, Others after this manner: téAuqoov ava- 
[p 217] BAsbac mode Tov Osby etmety, Gre Yow por Aourov 
zic 6 Gv SéAne, 6uoyvwpove cot, isog eiut’ ovdty wapatroupat 
T@V ool OoKobUTwY, bTOU Sédae Gye, NY SéAne eoSira weptSec, 
" doyew pe Sérzte, idwwrevev, péverv, pebyev, Tivestat, wAov- 
Tey; @y ao Unio ardvrwy rottwy ede Tove avOodrove 
aToAoyhoopot, delEw Tiv Exdorou dbatv ola iotiv’ Dare to 
lift up thine eyes to God and say, Use me here- 
after to whatsoever thou pleaseth. I agree, and 
am of the same mind with thee, indifferent to all 
things. I refuse nothing that shall seem good to 
thee. Lead me whither thou pleasest. Let me 
act what part thou wilt, either of a public or pri- 
vate person, of arich man or a beggar. I will 
apologise for thee as to all these things before 
men. And I will also shew the nature of every 
one of them. 

The same is likewise manifest from their pre- 
tensions to look to God, and refer all to him; 
expecting aid and assistance from him, and placing 
their confidence in him. Thus also Epictetus, 
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Kayo piv txw ratrny triBodiy aroreAfoa tac Luc. sux. 
édcuénove, evdaruovouvrac, tig Tov Sebv agopwr- ae 
tac, évy wavTl piKow Kal usyaAw, My design is this, to 
render you free and undisturbed, always looking 
at God, as well in every small as creater matter.— 
Again the same Stoic concludes, ovetorw 4 n ¢ xu. 
ddhweo &Parelv Adtnv, P6Bov, émSuptav, Kc. 218] 

ci pt) TOG pdvoY TOV Sedv aToPBAETorTa, ixelvy pdve TLOS- 
mMeTOvsOTa, TOIG ékelvou ToooTaypact KaSwoiwuévov. A 
man will never be able otherwise to expel grief, 
fear, desire, envy, &c. than by looking to God 
alone, and being devoted to him, and the obsery- 
ance of his commandments.— And he affirmeth of 
Hercules, that this great piece of piety was SO 
long since observed by him, 7dv Ala abrod 1 ii ¢ xuv. 
Taréoa exaAél, Kat TPO EKELVOV apopav Emparrey [p 3 30 | 

a tzparre’ that as he called Jupiter, or the su- 
preme God, his father, so did he whatsoever he 
did, looking at him.—Thus M. Antoninus speak- 
eth of a double relation that we all have; one 
moc Tove suuPiovvrac, to those that live with us ;— 
and. another, TOC THY Ociav atriav ap nc OU 1 vin § 23 
Patver wacw wavra, to that Divine cause, rede 
from which all things happen to all._— *~ “ 
As likewise he affirmeth, ovK avlowmwov Th OL ni § 11. 
avev Tc émt ra eta suvvavag¢opac evToacec, a 
that no human thing 1s well done with-- 

out a reference to God.—And he excellently eX- 
horteth men, ev tépzov, Kat mposavarravoy, tances 
TW aro modbewe kotvwnikng peraPatvew et sa 7. 
sia ty KOLVWYLKY ovY ponn rou Osov* To 
be delighted and satisfied with this one thing ; in 
doing one action after another, tending to a com- 
mon oan. or the good of human society; toge- 
ther with the remembrance of God.—Lastly, he 
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declareth his own confidence in the supreme 
Ls ¢a, Deity in these words ; Oappo re Siorxovvrt, 
[sec 10 J] trust and rely upon the governor of 
p 474] the whole world. 

This may be concluded also from their thank- 
ing one supreme God for all, as the author of alk 
good, and delightfully celebrating his praises. 
Epictetus declares it to be the duty of a good 
man, yap Ey et UTep ravrwy to be to thank God 
for all things ——And elsewhere he speaketh thus : 

EL VOU ELXOLEV, GAAS TL SEL NaC ToLEtv, Kal KOLVY 
ae ‘a Kal idla, 7) uuvety 76 Yetov, Kal ev@npeiv, Kal ere- 


Lic xvi 


EfoyeoSat Tae yaolrac; ovK eet Kal oKamwTovTac 
[p 127 ] Ox xa0 3 7 


hal apovvTac, Kal toxiovrac, ads TOV Yuvoy Tor 
gic Sedv, péyac 6 Sede Sri Hiv rapéoyxev Spyava ravra, dt wv 
Thy yiv toyacducba’ péyac 6 Sed¢ bre xeipac EOwKev, Ke. 
Sri adEcoSar AsAnSérwe, Sri cabebdovrae avarveiv’ tata ep 
Exdorou evgnuely Edel, Kal TOV péyloTOY Kal SedraToy vuvoy 
Eguuvelv, OTL Tv Sbvauw EdwKe TV TagakoAousyTiKyy TOU- 
rw’ rt ovv; Ke a youvanday funy, erolouy ta rij¢ anodvoc, 
ei kixvoc, Ta TOU KbKvoU, vuv SF AoyiKdc Elut, VuvEely LUE 
dd tov Seédv. Had we understanding, what should 
we do else but both publicly and privately 
praise God, bless him, and return thanks to him p 
Ought not they, who dig, plough, and eat, con- 
tinually sing such a hymn to God as this; Great 
is that,God, who gave us these organs to cul- 
tivate the earth withal, great is that God, 
who gave us hands, &c. who enabled us to grow 
indiscernibly, to breathe in our sleep. But the 
e1eatest and divinest hymn of all is this, to praise 
God for the faculty of understanding all these 
things. What then if for the most part men be 
blinded, ought there not to. be some one, who 
should perform this office, and sing a hymn to 
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God for all? If I were a nightingale, I would 
perform the office of a nightingale; or a swan, 
that of a swan: but now, being a reasonable 
creature, } ought to celebrate and sing aloud the 
praises of God, that is, of the supreme Deity. 
Lastly, the same is evident from their invoking 
the supreme God as such, addressing their de- 
votions to himalone without the conjunctionof any 
other gods; and particularly imploring his assist- 
ance against the assaults of temptations, 7... yw. 
called by them fancies. ‘To this pur- eee 
pose is that of Epictetus, wéyag 0 aywu 
oT, Octov TO EOOV, umrzo Bacirklac, ump edevbepiac, TOU 
Ozov uéuvynoo, éketvov Erucadov Bonbov Kal wapacTaTny, we 
rouc Avosxopoue tv yeysmye ot TAZOUTEC. This is a great 
conflict or contention, a Divine enterprise ; it 1s 
for liberty and fora kingdom. Now remember 
the supreme God; call upon him as thy helper 
and assistant, as the mariners do upon Castor and 
Pollux in a tempest—He commends also this 
form of devotional address, or Divine ejacula- 
tion, which was part of Cleanthes’s litany, to 
be used frequently upon occasion,*"Ayou 67 pe, 
3 Zev, Kat ov 4 terowpévn Orror Tol? (viv) eiut diareray- 
pévoc, we thoual ye doxvoc" jv of ye py Gdw, ovedey ArTov 
Zoun. Lead me, O Jupiter, and thou Fate, 
whithersoever IJ am by you destined ; and I will 
readily and cheerfully follow; who, though I 
were never so reluctant, yet must needs follow.— 
Where Jupiter and Fate are really but one and 
the same supreme Deity, under two 5, ip¢, 
severalnames And therefore the sense fom yt vice 
ef this devotional ejaculation was no 


@ Vide Arman, Ib. ui cap, XVI. p. 366. 
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less truly and faithfully than elegantly thus ren 
dered by Seneca : 

Duc me parens, celsique dominator poli, 

Quocunque placuit, nulla parendi est mora, 

Assum impiger. fac nolle, comitabor gemens, 

Malusque patiar, quod pati licuit bono. 
But because many are so extremely unwilling to 
believe, that the Pagans ever made any religious 
address to the supreme God as such, we shall 
here set down an excellent and devout hymn of 
the same Cleanthes to him; the rather, because it 
hath been but little taken notice of. And, the 
more to gratify the reader, we shall subjoin an 
elegant translation thereof into Latin verse, which 


he must owe to the muse of my learned friend Dr. 
Duport. 


Steph. Poes Kltier’ aSavdrev, wokusvupe, mayxearic ast, 
hese ee Leis, purews deynye, vorou peira wavra evPepviov, 


Eclog. Physic.] Matpe-—Zé yao waco Oiuis Ounto os mgoravdiy 
"Ex TOU yap yévog ECpAey, Heyou pAlnuee AayovTES 
Mobvoy, Goa Cass re wal Eeores Syne’ eat yatay 
TO cE xadvuvicw wai cov xparog aley deican 
Sot 0% wag Cds nor peng EAircropeevos eel yatay 
TleiSeras, i xev dync, wal Exdy ard otio partirat 
Toiov Exere dmroteyiy avixnross bord yeeoly 
"Apdixn, wugievra, aerCaoyra xegavyav" 

Tou yap bard ranyne pucews rave Eslyact, 

"Os od nareuDivers xowov Acyov, o¢ Ose wravroy 
Dore Leryvuprevog 

“Og riccog yeyede Urrarog Bactrste dia wavrdse 
Oude Tr yiywwerat Eeyov Eml yBovt cod din, datpeny, 
Oizs xar aiSépiov Seley arédov, ole Ext dvr, 
IIAiy omioa peCours xaxol opertenciv avoleise 

Kal wortis ra axocpen xal ob pide cot pide gory 
“Oe yap cig Ev oelvre cuviigrsonas EcOAS xanciony, 
“Qc8 tve yinecSar wavrey Adbyov aldy Eyron, 

“Oy detiyovres Edow dora Synréiy xaroi tics; 
Abopacget, rr ayaSav pety del eriiow aroSboveee, 
Obs” Exogaics Sead norvav vopcoy, obTe KAUOUCIVY 


"Qt nev oeiBopeever civ vai Blov Ex Bnav Encore 
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Adrat 8 ad deudicw dveu marcd aArog em” aAAe 
Oi petv urrée S0En¢ soroudiy durtgirrov Ey C¥TEC, 

Oi 8 Earl megloouvas rerpapesetver obdest xdopeor, 
“Addo” ele dvecw, anl capearos ndée Epytty 
"AMAR Lebo mdvdange, neha vedic, dey inéeauve, 

2? | fa ce? > ¥ 2 ‘ ~ 

Ar Bemous pusu airEeoruNg a7ra AUYZNL, 
“Hy ob wearep cxdacov Luis dere, 8d 82 xugicas 

f a , x , x d ~ 

Tyapens, 4 wicvves cb Oluns eta wWavre xuBepya ¢* 
"Ode” ay Tinndévres drerBapecbd os reet, 
“Yavovres t& oe Eye Sinvexs, cog Eoréotxe 
Qynrry Bays” Borel oltre Bporots pigag AAT E KeelCor, 


OuUre Seote, 1 xorvdy det vopcov Ev Sinn vpevery 


Magne pater divum, cui nomina muita, sed una 
Omuipotens semper virtus, tu Jupiter autor 
Nature, certa qui singula lege gubernas! 

Rex salve. Te nempe licet mortalibus zgris 
Cunctis compellare; omnes tua namque propago 
Nos sumus, zternze quasi mayo vocis et echo 
Tantum, quotquot humi spirantes repimus, ergo 
Te cantabo, tuum et robur sine fine celebrans. 
Qmppe tuo hic totus, terram qui circuit, orbrs 
Paret (quoquo agis) imperio, ac obtemperat ultro 
Invictis telum manibus tibi tale ministrum, 

Anceps, ignitum, haud moriturum denique fulmen. 
Ictu etenim illus tota et natura tremiscit; ‘ 
Ilo et communem rationem dirgis, et que 

Mund: agitat molem, magno se corpore miscens : 
Tantus tu rerum dominus, recto1que supremus. 
Nec sine te factumin terns, Deus, aut opus ullum, 
Aithere nec dio fit, nec per czerula pont, 

Errore acta suo, nisi que gens impia patrat. 
Confusa in sese tu dingis ordine certo; 

Auspice te ingratis et inest sua gratia rebus; 
Foelice harmonia, tu scilicet, omnia in unum 

Sic bona mixta malis compingis, ut una resurgat 
Cunctorum ratio communis et usque perennans : 
Quam refugit, spernitque hominum mens leva malforum. 
Heu miseri! bona qui quzerunt sibi semper et optant, 
Divinam tamen hanc communem et denique legem, 
Nec spectare oculis, nec fando attendere curant. 
Cui si pareient poterant traducere vitam 

Cum ratione et mente bonam: nunc sponte feruntur 
In mala preecipttes, trahit et sua quemque voluptas. 
Hunc agit ambitio, laudisque immensa cupido, 
Illum et avartties, et amor vesanus habend), 

Blanda libido alum, venerisque licentia dulcis, 
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Sic aho tendunt aliz m diversa ruentes 

At tu, Jupiter alme, tonans in nubibus atns, 

Da sapere, et mentem miseits mortahbus anfei 
Tnsanam, hance tu pelle pater, da apprendeie posse 
Cunsilum, fretus quo tu omnia rite gubernas' 

Nos ut honorafi parite:, tib1 demus honorem, 
Peipetuis tua facta hymnis preeclara canentes, 

Ut fas est homini; nec enim mortahbus ullum, 
Nec supers, mayus poterit contingere donum, 
Quam canere eterno communem carmine legem, 


xxvi. It would be endless now to cite all the 
testimonies of other philosophers and Pagan wri- 
ters of latter times, concerning one supreme and 
universal Numen. Wherefore we shall content 
ourselves only to instance in some of the most 
remarkable, beginning with M. Tull. Cicero; 
whom though some would suspect to have been 
a sceptic as to Theism, because in his De Natura 
Deorum he brings in Cotta the academic, as well 
opposing Q. Lucil. Balbus the Stoic, as C Vel- 
leius the Epicurean ; yet from sundry other places 
of his writings, it sufficiently appears, that he was 
a dogmatic and hearty Theist; as for example, 
this in his second book De Divin:* “ Esse pre- 
stantem aliquam zternamque naturam, et eam 
suspiciendam admirandamque hominum gener), 
pulchritudo mundi, ordoque rerum ccelestium 
cogit confiteri:” that there is some most excel- 
lent and eternal nature, which is to be admired 
and honoured by mankind, the pulchritude of the 
world, and the order of the heavenly bodies com- 
pel us‘to confess.—And this in his oration De 
haruspicum responsis;° ‘Quis est tam vecors, qui 
cum suspexerit in celum, Deos esse non sentiat, 
et ea que tanta mente fiunt, ut vix quisquam arte 


* Cap. Ixxit, p 3255 tom.1x oper. 
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ulla, ordinem rerum ac vicissitudinem persequi 
possit, casu fier: putet ?”? Who is so mad or stupid, 
as when he looks up to heaven, is not presently 
convinced, that there are gods? or can persuade 
himself, that those things, which are made with 
so much mind and wisdom, as that no human 
skill is able to reach and comprehend the artifice 
and contrivance of them, did all happen by 
chance ?>—To which purpose more places will be 
afterwards cited. However, in his philosophic 
writings it 1s certain, that he affected to follow 
the way of the new academy, set on foot by 
Carneades; that 1s, to write sceptically, partly 
upon prudential accounts, and partly for other 
reasons intimated by himself in these words: 
‘* Qui requirunt quid quaque de re ipsi p.y p13, 
sentiamus curiosius id faciunt quam ne- [op ¥ p 
cesse est. Non enim tam authoritatis in 
disputando quam rationis momenta querendasunt. 
Quinetiam obest plerumque lls, qui discere vo- 
lunt, auctoritas eorum, qui se docere profitentur. 
Desinunt enim suum judicium adhibere, idque 
habent ratum, quod ab eo, quem probant, judi- 
catum vident:” they who would needs know, 
what we ourselves think concerning every thing, 
are more curious than they ought, because philo- 
sophy is not so much a matter of authority as of 
reason; and the authority of, those, who profess 
to teach, is oftentimes a hinderance to the learn- 
ers, they neglecting by that means to use their 
own judgment, securely taking that for granted, 
which is judged by another whom they value.— 
Nevertheless, Cicero in the close of this discourse. 
De Natura Deorum (as St. Austin* also observeth) 
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plainly declares himself to be more propense and 
inclinable to the doctrine of Balbus, than either 
that of Velleius or Cotta; that is, though he did 
not assent to the Stoical doctrine or theology in 
every point (himself being rather a Platonist than 
a Stoic), yet he did much prefer it before, not only 
the Epicureism of Velleius, but also the scepti- 
cism of Cotta. Wherefore Augustinus Steuchus, 
and other learned men, quarrel with sundry pas- 
sages of Cicero’s upon another account, not as 
Atheistical, but as seeming to favour a multitude 
of independant gods; he sometimes attributing 
not only the government of the world, and the 
making of mankind, but also the first constitution 
and fabric of the whole world, to gods plurally. 
As when he writeth thus:> ‘Ut perpetuus mundi 
esset ornatus, magna adhibita cura est a provi- 
dentia deorum:” for the perpetual adorning of 
the world, great care hath been taken by the pro- 
vidence of the gods.—And ‘‘a diis immortalibus 
hominibus provisum esse,” &c. that the immor- 
tal gods have providéd for the convenience of 
mankind, appears from the very fabric and figure 
of them.—And that place before cited, 
‘* Dico igitur providentia deorum mun- 
dum et omnes mundi partes initio constitutas 
esse;” I say, that the world and allits parts were at 
first constituted by the providence of the gods.— 
And, lastly, where he states the controversy of 
that book De N. D. thus: “ Utrum dii 
nihil agant, nihil moliantur? An contra 
ab his et a principio omnia facta, et constituta 
sint, et ad infinitum tempus regantur atque mo- 
veantur?” Whether the gods do nothing at all, 


b De Natur. Deor. lib. 10, 
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but are void of care and trouble ? Or whether all 
things were at first made and constituted, and 
ever since are moved and governed, by them ?— 
Notwithstanding which, it is evident, that this 
learned orator and philosopher plainly acknow- 
ledged the monarchy of the whole, or one su- 
preme and universal Numen over all. And that 
first from his so often using the word God in the 
singular, emphatically and by way of eminency ; 
as “Ipsi Deo nihil minus gratum, quam 47, . 33s, 
non omnibus patere ad se placandum et [car x p 385° 
. : om. ix. oper } 
colendum viam:” Nothing can be less 
grateful to God himself, than that there should not 
be a liberty open to all (by reason of the costli- 
ness of sacrifices) to worship and appease him ;— 
and—‘* Nisi juvante Deo, tales non fue- pn y py 
runt Curius, Fabricius,” &c. Curius and op se p 
Fabricius had never been such men as 
they were, had it not been for the Divine as- 
sistance.—Again, *‘Commoda, quibus ProS. Ros. 
utimur, luceemque qua fruimur, spiri- Se aaa 
tumque quem ducimus, a Deo nobis P™! 
dari atque impertiri videmus.” We must needs 
acknowledge, that the benefits of this life, the 
light which we enjoy, and the spirit which we 
breathe, are imparted to us from God.—And, to 
mention no more, in his version of Plato’s Ti- 
meus,’ ‘* Deos alos in terra, alios in luna, alios 
in reliquas mundi partes spargens Deus quasi 
serebat;” God distributing gods to all the parts 
of the world, did as it were sow some gods in the 
earth, some in the moon, &c.—Moreover, by his 
making such descriptions of God as plainly imply 
his oneness and singularity, as in his Orat. pro Mi- 
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P. 556.Lamb. lone: ‘“ Est, est profecto illa vis; neque 
fcap. xxx p. - . 5 ; : 
$346. tomin IN his corporibus, atque in hac imbeci- 
oper J litate nostra, inest quiddam, quod vigeat 
et sentiat, et non inest in hoe tanto nature tam- 
que preclaro motu. Nisi forte idcirco esse non 
putant, quia non apparet nec cernitur: proinde 
quasi nostram ipsam mentem, qua saplnus, qua 
providemus, qua hecipsa agimus et dicimus, vi- 
dere, aut plane qualis et ubi sit, sentire possu- 
mus.” ‘There 1s, there is certainly such a Divine 
force in the world; neither is it reasonable to 
think, that in these gross and frail bodies of ours 
there should be something which hath life, sense, 
and understanding, and yet no such thing in the 
whole universe; unless men will therefore con- 
clude, that thereis none, because they see it not: 
as if we could see our own mind (whereby we 
order and dispose all things, and whereby we 
reason and speak thus), and perceive what kind 
of thing it is, and where it is lodged.—Where, 
as there is a strong asseveration of the exist- 
ence of a God, so is his singularity plainly im 
plied, in that he supposes him to be one mind 
or soul acting and governing the whole world, as 
our mind doth our body. Again, in his Tuscu- 
lan Questions, ‘‘ Nec vero deus ipse alio modo 1n- 
telligi potest, nisi mens soluta quedam, 
ae a p. et libera, segregata ab omni concretione 
as te mortali, omnia sentiens et movens:” Nei- 
‘ther can God himself be understood 
by us otherwise than as a certain loose and free 
Mind, segregated from atl mortal concretion, 
which both perceives and moves all things.—So 
Tove. QL 1. 2881n In the same book, “ Hec igitur et 
p 126.[cap alia innumerabilia cum cernimus, pos- 
xxx. p 2606 ‘ ; ‘ z 
sumusne dubitare, quin hispresit aliquis 
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vel effector, si bec nata sunt ut Platont videtur; vel 
si semper fuerint, ut Aristotel placet, moderator - 
tanti operis et muneris?” When we behold these 
and other wonderful works of nature, can we at 
all doubt, but that there presideth over them, 
either one maker of all, if they had a beginning, 
as Plato conceiveth ; or else, if they always were 

as Aristotle supposeth, one moderator and gover- 
nor? And in the thud De Legibus, “Sine p 45. reap 3. 
imperio nec domus ulla, nec ciyitas, epee 

nec gens, nec hominum universum genus 

stare, nec rerum natura omnis, nec ipse mundus 
potest. Nam et hic deo paret, et -huic obediunt 
maria terreque, et hominum vita jussis supremz 
legis obtemperat :” Without government, neither 
any house, nor city, nor nation, nor mankind in 
general, nor the whole nature of things, nor the 
world itself, could subsist. For this also obeyeth 
God, and the seas and earth are subject to him, 
and the life of man is disposed of by the com- 
mands of the supreme law.—Elsewhere he speaks 
of“ Dominans ile nobis Deus, qui nos gy.9 13. 

vetat hinc injussu suo demigrare,” that Ape aaa 
God, who rules oyer all mankind, and 

forbids them to depart hence without his leave; of 
‘“* Deus, cujus numini parent omnia;” that God, 
whose Divine power all things obey.—We read 
also in Cicero of “ summus” or “ su- : 

De Div 
premus Deus,” the supreme God—to {un 1 cap. 
whom the first making of man is pro- peas 
perly imputed by him; of ‘summi rec- 
toris et domini Numen,” the Divine power of: 
the supreme Lord and governor;—of “ Deus 
prepotens,” and ‘ rerum omnium prepotens Ju- 
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piter*:” the most powerful God, and Jupiter, 
who hath power over all things ;—of >* Princeps 
San le Deus, qui omnem hune mundum 
[cap wv.p. regift, sicut animus humanus id corpus 
Tey [hb cul prepositus est;” that chief or prin- 
3304] - cipal God, who governs the whole world 

in the same manner as a human soul go- 
verneth that body which it is set over.—Where- 
fore, as for those passages before objected, where 
the government of the world, as to the concern- 
ments of mankind at least, is ascribed by Cicero 
to gods plurally, this was done by him and other 
Pagans, upon no other account but only this; 
because the supreme God was not supposed by 
them to do all things himself immediately in the 
government of the world, but to assign certain 
provinces to other inferior gods, as ministers un- 
der him; which therefore sharing in the eco- 
nomy of the world, were looked upon as co-go- 
vernors thereof with him. Thus when Balbus in 
Cicero, to excuse some seeming defect of Provi- 
dence, in the prosperities of wicked and the ad- 
versities of good men, pretended, ‘non animad- 
vertere omnia Deos, ne reges quidem;” that the 
gods did not attend to all thmgs, as neither do 
DeND1im Kings ;—Cotta amongst other things re- 
Torna, pled thus: “ Fac divinam mentem esse 
1x.oper]  distentam, ccelum versantem, terram tu- 
entem, maria moderantem, cur tam multos deos 
nihil agere et cessare patitur? Cur non rebus hu- 
manis aliquos otiosos deos prefecit, qui a te, 
Balbe, innumerabiles explicati sunt?” Should it 
be granted, that the Divine Mind (or supreme 


* De Divinat. lib u. cap xvm_ p. 3204. tom 1x oper. 
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Deity) were distracted with turning round the 
heavens, observing the earth, and governing the 
seas, yet why does he let so many other gods to 
do nothing at all? Or why does he not appoint 
some of those idle gods over human affairs, which, 
according to Balbus and the Stoics, are innumer- 
able >—Again, when the immortal gods are said 
by Cicero to have provided for the convenience of 
mankind in their first constitution, this doubtless 
is to be understood according to the Platonic 
hypothesis, that the gods and demons being first 
made by the supreme God, were set at work and 
employed by him afterward in the making of man 
and other mertal animals. And, lastly, as to that, 
which hath the greatest difficulty of all in it, when 
the whole world 1s said by Cicero to have been 
made by the providence of the gods, this must 
needs be understood also of those eternal gods 
of Plato’s, according to whose likeness or image 
the world and man are said to have been made; 
that is, of the trinity of Divine hypostases called 
by Amelius Plato’s three minds and three kings, 
and by others of the Platonists, the first and 
second and third god, and the ro TOWTOV alrvov, 
and ro devrepov airiov, &c. the first and second cause, 
&c. And,it may be here observed, what we learn 
from St. Cyril, that some Pagans endeavoured to 
justify this language and doctrine of theirs, even 
from the Mosiac writings themselves; gina gut, 
Beoic erépouc vTotoTnaaprec TOV TwV bAWY gavat bt | 
feov, TOMowpev avOowrrov Kar eiKova nueTeoav Kat kal 
opoiwow, they suspecting, that the God of the uni- 
verse, being about to make man, did there bespeak 
the other gods (rote ue eavrov SeuTépote Kal év peloow 
_ovoi, Which were secondary and inferior to him), 
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after this manver, ‘‘ Let us make man according to 
our own image and likeness’—which St. Cyril 
and other Christian writers understand of the 
Trinity. Now those eternal gods of Plato, ac- 
cording to whose image the world and man are 
said by bim to have been made, and which (though 
one of them was properly called the Demiurgus) 
yet had all an influence and causality upon the 
making of it, were (as hath been already-observed) 
not so many independant and self-originated- dei- 
ties, but all derived from one first Principle. -And 
therefore Cicero following Plato in this 1s not to 
be suspected, upon that account, to have been an 
assertor of many independent gods, or partial 
creators of the world; especially since, in so 
many other places of his writings, he plainly owns 
a Divine monarchy. 

We pass from M. Tullius Cicero to M. Teren- 
tius Varro his equal, a man famous for polymathy 
or multifarious knowledge, and reputed unques- 
tionably (though not the most eloquent, yet) the 
most learned of all the Romans, at least as to 
antiquity. He wrote one-and-forty books con- 
cerning the antiquities of human and Divine 
things; wherein he transcended the Roman pon- 
tifices themselves, and discovered their ignorance 
as to many points of their religion. Jn which 
books he distmguished three kinds of theology, 
the first mythical or fabulous, the second physical 
or natural, and the last civil or popular: the first 
being most accommodate to the theatre or stage ; 
the second to the world, or the wiser men in it; 
the third to cities or the generality of the civilized 
vulgar. Which was agreeable also to the doctrine 
of Scevola, that learned pontifex, concerning 
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three sorts of gods, poetical, philosophical, and 
political. As for the mythical and poetical theo- 
logy, it was censured after this manner by Varro: 
“In eo sunt multa contra dignitatem et 


m 2 ug de Civ 

naturam immortalium ficta. In hoc Dive + 

. 116 tom 
enim est, ut deus alius ex capite, ali- lp oper} 


us ex femore sit, alius ex guttis san- 

euinis natus. In hoc ut di furati sint, ut ad- 
ulteravermnt, ut serviermt homini. Denique, in 
hoc omnia dils attribuuntur, que non modo in 
hominem, sed etiam in contemptissimum homi- 
nem cadere possunt.” That, according to the li- 
teral sense, it contained many things contrary 
to the dignity and nature of immortal beings; 
the genealogy of one god bemg derived from 
the head, of another from the thigh, of an- 
other from drops of blood: some being repre- 
sented as thieves, others as adulterers, &c. and 
all things attributed to the gods therem, that are 
not only incident to men, but even to the most 
contemptible and flagitious of them.—And as for 
the second, the natural theology, which is the 
true, this Varro conceived to be above the capa- 
city of vulgar citizens; and that therefore it was 
expedient, there should be another theology cal- 
culated, more accommodate for them, and of a 
middle kind betwixt the natural and the fabulous, 
which 1s that which is called civil. For he af. 
firmed, “multa esse vera, que vulgo 4,, oy p 
scire non sit utile, et quedam, que ta- |. os 
metsi falsa sint, aliter existimare pepu- 

kum expediat ;’ that there were many things 
true in rehgion, which it was not convenient for 
the vulgar to know; and again, some things, 
which, though false, yet it was expedient they 
should be beheved by them.—As Scevola, the 
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Roman pontifex, in hike manner, would not have 
the vulgar to know, that the true God had nei- 
ther sex, vor age, nor bodily members. “ Expe- 
dire igitur existimat (saith St. Austin of him) 
civ D lav. falli in religione civitates, quod dicere 
at etiam in libris rerum divinarum ipse 
Varro non dubitat.” Scevola therefore 
judgeth it expedient, that cities should be de- 
ceived in their religion; which also Varro him- 
self doubteth not 1o affirm in his books of Divine 
Things.— Wherefore this Varro, though disapprov- 
ing the fabuloustheology, yet out of apious design, 
as he conceived, did he endeavour to assert, as 
~ much as he could, the civil theology then received 
amongst the Romans, and to vindicate the same 
from contempt: yet nevertheless so, as that “ st 
eam civitatem novam constitueret, ex nature 
Ciy D Liy potius formula, deos et deorum nomina 
ea se fuisse dedicaturum, non dubitet con- 
fiterl;” if he were to constitute a new 
Rome himself, he doubts not to confess, but that 
he would dedicate gods and the names of gods 
after another manner, more agreeably to the form 
of nature or natural theology.—Now what Varro’s 
own sense was concerning God, he freely declared 
in those books of Divine Things ; that he was the 
great soul and mind of the whole world. Thus 
St. Austin, ‘‘ Hi soli Varroni videntur 

Civ. D. Lav. ‘ f ‘ : 
c.x.feap animadvertisse quid esset deus, qui cre- 
axxu-P 87] qiderunt eum esse animam, motu ac ra- 
tione mundum gubernantem:” These alone seem 
to Varro to have, understood what God is, who 
believed him to be a soul, governing the whole 
world by motion and reason.—So that Varro 
plainly asserted one supreme and universal Nu~ 
men, he erring only in this (as St. Austin con- 
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ceives) that he called him a soul, and not the 
creator of soul, or a pure and abstract mind. But 
as Varro acknowledged one universal Numen, the 
whole animated world, or rather the soul thereof, 
which also he affirmed to be called by several 
names, as in the earth, Tellus; in the sea, Nep- 
tune, and the hke: so did healso admit (together 
with the rest of the Pagans) other particular gods, 
which were to him nothing but parts of the world 
animated with superiorsouls tomen: “A oo na oi 
summo circuitu ceeli, usque ad circulum ° ee 
lune, ethereas animas esse astra ac stel- 

las, eosque ccelestes deos, non modo intelligi esse, 
sed etiam ‘videri: inter lune vero gyrum et nim- 
borum cacumina aéreas esse animas, sed eas ani- 
mo non oculis videri; et vocari heroas, et lares, 
et genios :” That from the highest circuit of the 
heavens to the sphere of the moon there are ethe- 
real souls or animals, the stars which are not only 
understood, but also seen to be celestial gods; 
and between the sphere of the moon and the mid- 
dle region of the air, there are aéreal souls or 
animals, which though not seen by our eyes, yet 
are discovered by our mind, and called heroes, 
lares, and genii.—So that, according to Varro, the 
only true natural gods were, as himself also de- 
termined, “anima mundi, ac partes ejus;” first, the 
great Soul and Mind of the whole world, which 
comprehendeth all; and, secondly, the parts of 
the world animated superior to men. Which 
gods also he affirmed to be worshipped castius, 
more purely and chastely, without images; as they 
were by the Romans for, one hundred and seventy 
years: he concluding “ qui primisi- 5: &:' p, 
mulacra deorum populi posuerunt, eos rer xExi, 
civitatibus suis et metum dempsisse et 
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errorem addidisse; prudenter existimans (saith 
St. Austin) deos facile posse in simulachrorum 
stoliditate contemnm;” that those nations, who 
first set up images of the gods, did both take 
away fear from their cities, and add error to them: 
he wisely judging, that the foppery of images 
would easily render their gods contemptible. 

L.. Annus Seneca, the philosopher, was con- 
temporary with our Saviour Christ and his apo- 
stles, who, though frequently acknowledging a 
plurality of gods, did nevertheless plainly assert 
one Supreme, he not only speaking of him singu- 
larly, and by way of eminency, but also plainly 
describing him as such; as when he calls him 
‘“ Formatorem universi; rectorem et arbitrum et 
oie . custodem mundi; ex quo suspensa sunt 
e. xlv. [p. ‘omnia; animum ac Spiritum universi ; 
ey” “ mundani hujus operis dominum et arti. 

ficem; cul nomen omne convenit; ex 
quo nafa sunt omnia; cujus spiritu vivimus ; to- 
tum suis partibus inditum, et se sustinentem sua 
vi; cujus consilio huic mundo providetur, ut in- 
concussus eat, et actus suos explicet; cujus de- 
creto omnia fiunt; divinum spiritum per omnia 
maxima et minima equal intentione diffusum ; 
deum potentem omnium; deum illum 
maximum potentissimumque, qui ipse 
vehit omnia ; qui ubique et omnibus presto est; 
ceeli et deorum omnium deum; a quo ista numina, 
que singula adoramus et colimus, suspensa sunt:” 
and the aie The framer and former of the uni- 
verse, the governor, disposer, and keeper thereof ; 
him, upon whom all things depend ; the mind and 
spirit of the world ;, the artificer and lord of this 
whole mundane fabric ; to whom every name he- 
longeth ; from whom all things spring; by whose 
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spirit we live; who 1s in all his parts, and sus- 
taineth himself by his own force; by whose coun- 
sel the world 1s provided for, and carried on in 
its course constantly and uninterruptedly; by 
whose decree all things are done; the Divine 
spirit, that is diffused through all things both 
great and small with equal intention; the Ged, 
whose power extends to all things; the greatest 
and most powerful God, who doth himself support 
and uphold all things; who is present every where 
to all things; the God of heaven, and of all the 
gods, upon whom are suspended all those other 
Divine powers, which we singly worship and 
adore.—Moreove>, we may here observe from St. 
Austin, that this Seneca in a book of his Gy 1.4; 
against superstitions (that 1s now lost) Rises 
did not only highly extol the natural 
theology, but also plainly censure and condemn 
the civil theology then received amongst the Ro- 
mans, and that with more freedom and vehemency 
than Varro had done the fabulous or theatrical 
and poetical theology. Concerning a great part 
whereof he pronounced, that a wise man would 
observe such things, “ tanquam legibus jussa, non 
tanquam diis grata ;” only as commanded by the 
laws (he therein exercising civil obedience), but 
not at all as grateful to the gods. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus, though no admirer of 
Seneca, yet fully agreed with him in the same na- 
tural theology, and sets down this as the gene- 
rally-received notion or definition of God : ‘‘ Deum 
esse spiritum omnibus partibus immis- 
tum,” that God is a spirit mingled with 
and diffused through all the parts of the world; 
—he from thence inferring Epicurus to be an 
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Atheist, notwithstanding that he verbally asserted 
gods, because he denied a God according to this 
generally-received notion, he bestowing upon his 
sods a circumscribed human foim, and placing 
them between the worlds. And the junior Pliny, 
though he were a persecutor of the Christians, he 
rp or «concluding, ‘‘ qualecunque esset quod 
[ub x] faterentur, pervicaciam certe et inflext 
bilem obstinationem debere puniri;” that whatso- 
ever their religion were, yet notwithstanding their 
stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy ought to be 
punished ;—and who compelled many of them to 
worship the images of the emperor, and to sacri- 
fice and pray to the statues of the Pagan gods, 
and lastly, to blaspheme Christ ; yet himself plain- 
ly acknowledged also one supreme universal Nu- 
men, as may sufficiently appear from his panegy- 
ric oration to Trajan, where he 1s called ‘“‘ Deus 
ille, qui manifestus ac presens celum ac sydera 
insidet ;” that God, who is present with, and in- 
eres aad: habits the whole heaven and stars :*— 
parens, and himself making a solemn prayer and sup- 
areus homi- . : ‘ ae 8 
nom deorum- Plication to him, both in the beginning 
ae and close thereof, and sometimes speak- 
ing of him therein singularly and in way of emi- 
nency, as in these words: “ Occultat utrorumque 
semina Deus, et plerumque bonorum malorumque 
cause sub diversa specie latent :” God hideth the 
seeds of good and evil, so that the causes of each 
often appear disguised to men.—L. Apuleius also, 
whose pretended miracles the Pagans endea- 
voured to confirm their religion by,* as well as 
they did by those of Apollonius, doth in sundry 


* Vide Augustin. Epist. cxsxaviu. p.317. tom, 1, oper. 
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places of his writings plainly assert one supreme 
and universal Numen: we shall only here set 
down one: “ Cum summus deorum p, pins. 
cuncta hec non solum cogitationum ra- P 278 Cole. 
tlone consideret; sed prima, media, et ultima 
obeat ; compertaque intime providentie o1dina- 
tlonis universitate et constantia regat :” Since the 
highest of the gods does not only consider all 
these things in his mind and cogitation, but also 
pass through and comprehend within himself the 
beginning, middle, and end of all things, and 
constantly govern all by his occult providence. 
Lastly, Symmachus, who was a Zealous stickler 
for the restitution of Paganism, declared the Pa- 
gans to worship one and the same God with the 
Christians, but in several ways; he conceiving, 
that there was no necessity God should be wor- 
shipped by all after the same manner. ‘‘ Anquum 
est, quicquid omnes colunt, UNUM pu-,,, . a 
tari: eadem spectamus astra; Commune bb x. epsst. 
celum est; idem nos mundus involvit; as ni 
quid interest, qua quisque prudentia verum re- 
quirat? Uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam 
grande secretum.” We ought in reason to think, 
that it is one and the same thing, which all men 
worship ; as we all behold the same stars have 
the same common heaven, and are involved within, 
the same world. Why may not men pursue one 
and the same thing in different ways? One path is 
not enough to lead men to so grand a secret.—The 
scene whereof is thus elegantly expressed by 
Prudentius : 


P 985 [Con- 


tra Symma- 
Uno omnes sub sole siti, vegetamur eodem paige stan 


Aere, communis cunctis viventibus aura, ver 85] 
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Sed quid sit qualisque deus, diversa seculi 
Querimus, atque vis lonee distantibus unum 

Imus ad occultum, suus est mos cuique gent, 

Per quod iter properans eat ad tam grande profundum 


P 308 
frer 8g] And again afterward, 


Secietum sed grande nequit rations opertz 
Queer aliter, quam si sparsis via multiplicetur 
Tramitibus, et centenos terat orbita calles, 
Quesitura deum yariata mdage latentem. 


And the beginning of Prudentius’s confutation 
is this, 
? Longe alind verum est Nam multa ambago viarum 
Anfractus dubtios habet, et perplexius errat 


Sola errore caret srmplex via, nescta flecti 
In diverticulum, biyus nec pluribus anceps, &c. 


Weshall now instance also in some of the latter 
Greek writers. Though the author of the book 
De Mundo were not Aristotle, yet that he was a 
Pagan, plamly appears from some passages there- 
of; as where he approves of sacrificing to the 
gods, and of worshipping heroes and dead men: 
as also because Apuleius would not otherwise 
have translated so much of that book, and incor- 
porated it into his De Mundo. He therefore does 
not only commend this of Heraclitus, ex ravrwy &, 
wcatleé evdg wavra, that there is one harmonioussystem 
made out of all things, and that all things are de- 
rived from one ;—but doth himself also write ex- 
cellently concerning the supreme God, whom he 
cries calleth ™my Twv OAwY ouvextiKyy airlav, the 
tom 1 oper Cause, which containeth all things—and 
arte TO TOU KOspou Kugwrarov, the bestand most 
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excellent part of the world ;—he beginning after 
this manner: “Agxatoc pev ouy ae Ao-yos Kat marpLog EOTL 

Tacw avOowrore, we EK Beov ra maura, Kal Oud Ocov 7 nw OU= 
VEOTNKE oudeula Of vate, aurn kal é EQuTnY aUTAOKNC, Eonpw- 
Octoa TNC éK TOUTOU cwTnoiac’ It is an ancient opinion 
or tradition, that hath been conveyed down to all 
men from their progenitors, that all things are 
from God, and consist by him; and that no nature 
is sufficient to preserve itself, if left alone, and 
devoid of the Divine assistance and influence.— 
Where we may observe, that the Apuleian Latin 
version, altering the sense, renders the words 
thus: ‘ Vetus opinio est, atque in cogitationes 
omnium hominum penitus incidit, Deum esse: ori- 
ginis non habere auctorem; Dgumque esse salu- 
tem et perseverantiam earum, quas effecerit, re- 
rum.” So that whereas, in the original Greek, this 
is said to be the general opinion of all mankind, 
That all things are from God, and subsist by him, 
and that nothing at all can conserve itself in bemg 
without him;—Apuleius, correcting the words, 
makes the general sense of mankind to run no 
higher than this; ‘‘ That there is a God, who hath 
no author of his original, and who 1s the safety 
and preservation of all those things, that were 
made by himself. From whence it may be pro- 
bably concluded, that Apuleius, who is said to- 
have been of Plutarch’s progeny, was infected also 
with those paradoxical opinions of Plutarch’s, and 
consequently did suppose all things not to have 
been made by God, nor to have depended on him 
(as the writer De Mundo affirmeth), but that there 
was something besides God, as namely the matter 
and an evil principle, uncreated and self-existent. 
Afterwards the same writer De Mundo elegantly 
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illustrates, by similitudes, how God, by one simple 
motion and energy of his own, without any labour 
or toil, doth produce and govern all the variety 
of motions 10 the universe; and how he doth w- 
veyely Thy Twv OAWDY aomoviav TE Kal owrtnolav, contain the 
harmony and safety of the whole.—And, lastly, he 
[P 86! concludes, Orrep EV nt kuBepynrne, ay dpuart Os 
nVvtoxos, ev Xoow Kopupatoc, tv ToAE vomoc, ey 
oTpatoTéowy NyELWy, rouro foc év koouw, that what a 
pilot is to a ship, a charioteer to a chariot, the 
Corypheus to a choir, law to a city, and a general 
to an army ; the same is God to the world :—there 
being only this difference, that whereas the govern- 
ment of some of them 1s toilsome and solicitous, 
the Divine government and steerage of the world 
is most easy and facile; for as this writer adds, 
< God, being himself immoveable, moveth all 
things; in the same manner as law, in itself 1m- 
moveable, by moving the minds of the citizens, 
orders and disposes all things.” 

Plutarchus Cheronensis (as hath been already 
declared) was unluckily engaged in two false 
opinions, the first of matter’s being ingenite or un- 
created, upon this pretence, because nothing could 
be made out of nothing ; the second of a positive 
substantial evil principle, or an irrational soul 
and demon self-existent, upon this ground, be- 
cause * ry Kakiav yeyovévat Kata THY Tov Deov Tpovotay, 
DOMED TO gavAov emiyoap pa. KaTa THY TOU ToLNTOU BovAnow, 
macav emlvovay aromiac Umeo adhe" there is no greater 
absurdity imaginable, than that evil should pro- 
ceed from the providence of God, as a bad epigram 
from the will of the poet—lIn which respect he 
was before called by usa Ditheist. Plutarch was 
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also a worshipper of the many Pagan gods, him- 
self being a priest of the Pythian Apollo. Not- 
withstanding which, he unquestionably asserted 
one sole Principle of all good, the cause of all 
things (evil and matter only excepted,) the framer 
of the whole world, and maker of all the gods in 
it; who 1s therefore often called by him, God, in 
way of eminency, as when he affirmeth * az yewpe- 
tos tov §ov, that God doth always act the geo- 
metrician ;—that is, do all things in measure and 
proportion: and again,” mavra kal apuoviay vTO TOD 
Qcov katacxevalecOa, that all things are made by 
God, according to harmony ;—and that o Ged apuo- 
vikoc KaXeirat Kal poovotcoc, God 1s called a harmo- 
nist and musician :——and he hath these epithets 
given him, o péyac Oeoc, the great God—and o avww- 
rarw Oeoc, the highest or uppermost God—and o 
mowtoc Meoc, the first God—and o ayévynroe Oeoc, the 
unmade self-existent God;—all the other Pagan 
gods, according to him, having been made in time, 
together with the world. He is likewise styled 
by Plutarch, wéAayoc rou xadov, the sea of pulchri- 
tude :—and his standing and permanent duration, 
without any flux of time, 1s excellently described . 
by the same writer, in his book concerning the 
Delphic inscription. Lastly, Plutarch affirmeth, 
that men generally pray to this supreme God for 
whatsoever is not in their jown power, 6ca py zap 
qu sory, vyouea Tov Bedv Sid0vat. 

Dio Chrysostomus, a sophist, Plutarch’s equal, 
though an acknowledger of many gods, yet never- 
theless asserteth Bacireveofu ro ddov, that p 499 
the whole world 1s under a kingly power [E4 Morell } 


Vide Plutarch, Sympos. ib vin Quest.u p 718. tom. nu. oper. 
b Vide eund de Musica, p. 1147. tom. u. oper. 
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or monarchy,—he calling the supreme God, some- 
time, TOV KOLWOV avOpurwy kat Oewv Bacrria TE 
Kal @gyovra, Kal Tovravww Kal waréga, the com- 
mon King of gods and men, their governor and 
father ; roy ravrwv Kpatovura Osov, the God that rules 
over all; rov wowroy Kai péytorov Oeov, the 
first and greatest God ; rov kopupaiov 7p0- 
esTwTa Twv OAWwY, Kal KarevOUvovTa Tov amavra ovpavov 
kat koopov, &e. the chief President over all things, 
who orders and guides the whole heaven and 
world, as a wise pilot doth a ship; rev 
rov éupmavroc nryeuova ovpavov, Kat tne oAne 
Ssorornv ovsiac, the Ruler of the whole heaven, and 
Lord of the whole essence— and the hke. And 
he affirming that there is a natural prolepsis in the 
minds of men concerning him: Teor & dew 
rats TE KaQoAov pucewe, kat padtora Tou TavTwy 
NYEUOvoe, TowTov yey Kal ev Tpwrotc dota Kat erivowa Kown 
rou Euuravtog avlowmivou yévouc' apotwe piv “EXAnvwy, 
opoiwe 8: BapPagwy, avayKata kal Eupuroc ey mavrit@ do- 
“yikw ytyvopevn Kara pvow, avev Oynrov d8ackaAov Kat pv- 
craywyou' Concerning the nature of the gods in 
general, but especially of that supreme Ruler over 
all, there is an opinion in all human kind, as well 
Barbarians as Greeks, that is naturally inplanted 
in them as rational beings, and not derived from 
any mortal teacher.— The meaning whereof 1s this ; 
that men are naturally possessed with a persua- 
sion, that there is one God, the supreme Governor 
of the whole world, and that there are also below 
him, but above men, many other intellectual 
beings, which these Pagans called gods. 

That Galen was no Atheist, and what his reli- 
gion was, may plainly appear from this one pas- 
sage out of his third book De Usu Partium, to 
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omit many others: “AdAd yap iswe a& Emt- p 409 Teap 
<x tem 11 
oper edit Ba- 
Sugpovouvaes opfwe av Hot eee ‘OLVTO, Kat pitai- si.] 


, / / e 
awAEOV TOLOUTWYV Eber Booknuarww, ol 


VELV patev lgoov Ao-yov, o ov eyw TaQU u Onpiovpynoaytoc nag vu- 
vov aAnfivoy cuvribnut, Kat vouilw Tour Etvat THY OvTwe EvEE- 
Betay" ovyi a ravpwv exarouBac aut raumodXove Karabv- 
gait, Kal Ta GdAa pvpia pvea Oupacayn Kat Kactac, aAX’ x 
yvoinv pv auvtoe Tpwroc, Eretra of Kal TOLC GAAOIC eEnynoai- 
yunv, oloc pév éort THY Godiay, otoc Oe THY Suvapty, orotog SE 
Thy yonorotyta® TO meV yap eOéAsw KoopEly aTayTa TOV every 0- 
MEvov KogHoV Kat undevt POovety wv ayalwv, ro TeAEwrarne 
Xenerarnrog eye estyna riPeuat, raury pev we aryafoc nyly Up- 
veis0w* ro 8 we av padora roopnbemn, wav eCevpety, aicpac 
codlac” TO ot Kat i Soasar Trav dca mpoAEro, Suvauewe a antTy- 
vov. Should I any longer insist upon such brutish 
persons as those, the wise and sober might justly 
condemn me, as defiling this holy oration, which 
I compose as a true hymn to the praise of Him 
that made us; I conceiving true piety and reli- 
gion towards God to consist ino this,. not that I 
should sacrifice many hecatombs, or burn much 
incense to him, but that I should myself first ac 
knowledge, and then declare to others, how great 
his wisdom is, how great his power, and how 
great his goodness. For that he would adorn the 
whole world after this manner, envying to nothing 
that good, which it was capable of, I conclude 
to be a demonstration of most absolute goodness, 
and thus let him be praised by us as good. And 
that he was able to find out, how all things might 
be adorned after the best manner, is a sign of the 
greatest wisdom in him. And, lastly, to beable to 
effect and bring to pass all those things, which he 
had thus decreed, argues an insuperable power. 
Maximus Tyrius, mn the close of his first dis- 
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sertation, gives us this short representation of his 
own Theology: BovAopuat € oot deiSat TO Aeyouevoy oa- 
georéion eixovt. "Evyoet weyaAnv doynv Kal BactActav Eppw- 
pévny TO0C ulav puyny Bactrdéwe Tou apiorou Kat mozo[ura- 
TOV CULTAVTWY vevevKoTwY EKOVTWV" pov Oe ats aoyne ovy 
"AXuyv rorauov, ovds EXAnorovrov, ovdt rnv Mawr, ovee 
Tac ent Tw wKeava novac, ava ovpavov Kal ynv TOV ev ave 
thy ® Eveobev’ Bactdéa & avrov On Tov péyav arpspovrta, wo- 
TEP VOLO Taptyovra Tole reDopévore, cwTyplay UTA ousav 
autor, Kal Kowwvoue TIC ayn, woAAove ey opaToug Oeouc, 
mwoAXoue os a pavers’ ToUc pev TEpL Ta. Tooled aura etAov- 
uEvouc, olov elgaryyehéac Tivac Kal Bastrstc ouyyeveora- 
Tove, omorpaméZoue auTove Kal CUvEsTLoUC’ TOUC Of TOUTWY 
umnpérac, rove S& Ere rouTwy Katadeecrépouc” Suasoy ny 
Ocac Kat rabw apy nc kataPaivovcay ex Tov Aeov Mey ot yne- 
I will now more plainly declare my sense by this 
similitude: imagine in your mind a great and 
powerful kingdom or principality, in which all 
the rest freely and with one consent conspire to 
direct their actions, agreeably to the will and 
command of one supreme Kung, the oldest and 
the best: and then suppose the bounds and limits 
of this empire not to be the river Halys, nor the 
Hellespont, nor the Meotian lake, nor the shores 
of the ocean; but heaven above, and the earth be- 
neath. Here then let that great king sit immove- 
able, prescribing laws to all his subjects, tp 
which consist their safety and security: the con- 
sorts of his empire being many, both visible and 
invisible gods; some of which, that are nearest to 
him, and immediately attending on him, are in 
the highest royal dignity, feasting as it were at 
the same table with him: others again are their 
nunisters aud atteudants; and a third sort, in- 
ferior to them both. And thus you see, how the 
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order and chain of this government descend 
down by steps and degrees, from the supreme God 
to the earth and men.—In which resemblance, 
we have a plain acknowledgment of one su- 
preme God, the monarch of the whole world, 
and three subordinate ranks of inferior gods, as 
his ministers, in the government of the world; 
whom that writer also calls @covc Qcou watdae Kat 
gidouc, gods, the sons and friends of God. 
Aristides, the famous Adrianean sophist and 
orator, in his first oration or hymn vowed to Jupi- 
ter, after he had escaped a great tempest, is so 
full to the purpose, that nothing can be more: 
he, after his proem, beginning thus: Zeve ra 
qavra éroinos, Kat Awe éorty toya doa zoTl Tavra, Kat 
ToTapoc, Kal yn, Kal Qadarra, Kat ovpavocg’ Kal dca Tov- 
twv peratd avw, Kal boa vo tava’ Kat Acot Kat avbow- 
Tol, Kal Ooa poy EXEL, Kal Oca etc obw apiKvetrat, Kal 00a 
Sei vonoet AaPeiv. "Exoinoe 82 rowrtoe avrog éavtov" ov Kon- 
TNC EV EVWOESLY avrpowc Toagpsic’ ove éuéAAnoev avrov Koovoc 
Katamtew' ovr avt zketvov AOoy Katémtev, OVS ExtvouvevcE 
Zeve, oves pywore Kivsuvevost” ovd tart toesPurepov ovdév 
Aide’ ov paddov yen vieic Te TaTépwy TpEcuTEpOL yévoT av, 
Kal Ta ytyvopeva TwY ToLovYTWL" aXA' OSE EoTL TOWTOE TE Kal 
mpeo[suraroc, Kal aoynyéerne Tov Tavtwyv" avroc é& avrov 
yevouevoc’ omore Of eyévero, OUK Eoriy cite GAN jy Te doa 
2€ doyne Kal Eorar Eioaet, auroTatwpe re Kal peilwy 7 && ad- 
dou yeyovévat. Kat womeo tHv "AOnvav doa & rng Kepadne 
E@uce, Kal yawou ovdev mpoaedenOn Ee¢ aUTIV, OUTWE Ere TpO- 
TEQOY aUTOC tavrav 2 eavrov eroincs, Kat ovcev wpooedenOn 
ETépou cic TG evar’ GAA avro ToUvavriov Twavra Eval ar 
EKELVOU nogaro, Kal OUK EOTL XOvov ee’ Ovre yap x p0v0c 
HV Tw TOTE OTE unde adXo pnoev" OnLLOVE'yOU yao Zo'yov ou- 
O&v EOTL ptauTEpoV" ovr on apyn yey aTavTwY Zac kat 
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Eywv TOV avriowWovra, avroc TE ojL00 Kal 0 KO [06 nv, OUTW 
Tay wavra ETOLNGE, ETOINGE 8e WOE, &c. Jupiter made all 
things, and all things whatsoever exist are the 
woiks of Jupiter ; rivers, and earth, and sea, and 
heaven, and what are between these, and gods and 
men and all animals, whatsoever is perceivable 
either by sense or by the mind. But Jupiter first of 
How God was 2! made himself; for he was not educated 
said to be self jn the flowery and odoriferous caves of 
made See . 

p 405and Crete, neither was Saturn ever about 
200. to devour him, nor instead of him did 
he swallow down a stone. For Jupiter was never 
in danger, nor will he be ever in danger of any 
thing. Neither is there any thing older than Ju- 
piter, no more than there are sons older than their 
parents, or works than their opificers. But he is 
the first and the oldest, and the prince of all 
things, he being made from himself; nor can it be 
declared when he was made, for he was from the 
beginning, and ever will be his own father, and 
greater than to have been begotten from one an- 
other. As he produced Minerva from his brain, 
and needed no wedlock in order thereunto, so 
before this did he produce himself from himself, 
needing not the help of any other thing for his 
being. But, on the contrary, all things began to be 
from him, and no man can tell the time; since 
there was not then any time when there was no- 
thing else besides, and no work can be older than 
the maker of it. Thus was Jupiter the beginning 
of all things, and all things were from Jupiter, 
who is better than time, which had its beginning 
together with the world.— And again: ‘Qc 8: xai Grav 
Oca guru aTropponv re Atoc TOU TavTWY TAaTOOC Suva uewe 


w 7 ees ~ 1 Loe , \ ef 
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Ec auTov Smornrat, Kal tavra 6& avrov e&qrrat" E0wTa TE 
Kal avaryKnv avo TOUTW cuvarywyoraTw Kat toy uporarw Ev 
Tole TpwToIC evyevnoey, OTWE AUTH Ta ravra OUVEY OLEY, &e. 
erotst Qeove ev, avbewmwy emyteAnTac, avOpwrouc bs Oswv 
Qroareutag Te Kal urngérac, &C. wavra 68 mavrayou Ac 
Meora, Kat aavrwv Aewn evepyeoiat, Atoc stow zoyov, &C. 
Allthe several kinds of gods are but a defluxion 
and derivation from Jupiter; and, according to 
Homer’s chain, all things are connected with him 
and depend upon him. He, amongst the first, 
produced love and necessity, two the most power- 
ful holders of things together, that they might 
make all things firmly to cohere. He made gods 
to be the curators of men, and he made men to 
be the worshippers and servers of those gods. 
All things are every where full of Jupiter, and the 
benefits of all the other gods are his work, and to 
be attributed to lim, they being done in com- 
pliance with that order, which he had prescribed 
them. 

It is certain, that all the latter philosophers 
after Christianity, whether Platonists or Peripa- 
tetics, though for the most part they asserted the 
eternity of the world, yet universally agreed in 
the acknowledgment of one supreme Deity, the 
cause of the whole world, and of all the other 
gods. And as Numenius, Plotinus, Amelius, 
Porphyrius, Proclus, Damascius, and others, 
held also a trinity of Divine hypostases, so had 
some of those philosophers excellent speculations 
concerning the Deity, as particularly Plotinus ; 
who, notwithstanding that he derived matter and 
all things trom one Divine principle, yet was a 
contender for many gods. Thusino his book in- 
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En ix hb ax SCribed against the Gnostics : Xp) we deu- 
ary. [p eet ] TOV ev auTov mepac0at yiveoOat, un Lovo Oe auToY 
voutle agtoTov suvacbat yevioDar, odTw yao ovTrw doisroc, 
ava Kal avOowroug adAAove adotoroue, ETL Kal dalovac aya- 
Bove civar’ wodv dt paddAov Move, rove re ev TWOE Syrae 
Kaket DAérovrac* TavTwy 9s paXdtora TOV nyeuova TOUNE TOU 
mavroc, wuy ny pakapiwrarny™ evrevev O& Hon Kal TOUG vON- 
rove vuvew Deove, up draco O& Non, TOV peyav TOV Exel Bact- 
Aga’ Kat ev tw TANOE padriora Tw Oewr, ro éya avrov év- 
Seixvunévouc. Ov yao ro ovorsiAa etc tv, adda 70 Sear 
TOA TO Ociov bcov EOELEED auroc, TOUTEOTI Svvapuy Geov €100- 
Twv, OTav pévwv Oc ort, TOAAOVE TOM, TavTac tic avTOv 
avyprnuévoue, Kal OL éKElvov Kal Tap Exetvou Oyrac" Kal 0 KOo- 
HOC OOF OL EKELVOV EOTL KAKEL BAégret, Kat rac, Kal Pewv éxaoroe. 
Every man ought to endeavour, with all his might, 
to become as good as may be, but yet not to 
think himself to be the only thing that is good, 
but that there are also other good men in the 
world, and good demons, but much more gods; 
who, though inhabiting this inferior world, vet 
look up to that superior; and, most of all, the 
prince of this universe, that most happy soul. 
From whence he ought to ascend yet higher, 
and to praise those intelligible gods, but above 
all that great King and Monarch; declaring his 
greatness and majesty by the multitude of gods 
which are under him. For this is not the part 
of them, who know the power of God, to contract 
all into one, but to shew forth all that Divinity, 
which himself hath displayed, who, remaining 
one, makes many depending on him; which are 
by him and from him. For this whole world is 
by him, and looks up perpetually to him, as also 
doth every one of the gods init.—And Themistius, 
the Peripatetic (who was so far from being a 
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Christian, that, as Petavius probably conjec- 
tures, he perstiinges our Saviour Christ under 
the name of Empedocles, for making himself a 
god), doth not only affirm, that one and the 
same supreme God was worshipped by Pagans, 
and the Christians, and all nations, though in 
different manners; but also, that God was de- 
lighted with this variety of religions: 4... rp. 
Tavry vomits yavvucbar 79 TouKtAta Tov Tou wav- Sian 
TOC aoynyerny’ arrdwe Lvoouc eHérer woAtrevec- 

Bar, dA\Awe "EAAnvac, aAAwe Avyumrioue, Kat Ovo avTove 
Zvpoue opoiwe, adr Sy KaTakekeguatiorae etc puxoa’ “The 
author and prince of the universe seems to be 
delighted with this variety of worship; he would 
have the Syrians worship him one way, the 
Greeks another, and the Egyptians another; nei- 
ther do the Syrians (or Christians) themselves all 
agree, they being subdivided into many sects. 

We shall conclude, therefore, with this full 
testimony of St. Cyril, in his first book against 
J ulian :“Avaoty evapyec, Ort Kat TOLC Ta "EAAn- 
vwv pirocopev eiwfoow, eva pev cdoxe Ozav etvan 
cuvwporoyey, Tov Twv dAwy Snutovpyov, Kal ravrwy éeré- 
Kewa Kara puow aurol, vonrove TE Kal atobnrove’ It 18 Mma- 
nifest to all, that amongst those, who philosophize 
in the Greek way, itis universally acknowledged 
that there is one God, the maker of the universe, 
and who is by nature above all things; but that 
there have been made by him, and produced into 
generation, certain other gods (as they eall them) 
both intelligible and sensible. 

xxvii. Neither was this the opinion of philoso- 
phers and learned men only, amongst the Pagans, 
but even of the vulgar also. Not that we pre- 
tend to give an account of all the most sottish 
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vulgar amongst them, who as they little consi- 
dered their religion, so probably did they not 
understand that mystery of the Pagan theology 
(hereafter to be declared), that many of their gods 
were nothing but several names and notions of 
one supreme Deity, according to its various ma- 
nifestations and effects ; but because, as we con- 
ceive, this tradition of one supreme God did run 
current amongst the generality of the Greek 
and Latin Pagans at least, whether learned 
or, unlearned. For we cannot make a better 
judgment concerning the vulgar and generality 
of the ancient Pagans, than from the poets and 
mythologists, who were the chief instructors of 
them. Thus Aristotle in his Politics, writing of 
music, Judgeth of men’s opinions concerning the 
a gods from the poets : Lkorew © Bore rHv 
fp ae uToAmpuw Vv Ey omer TEOL coy few, ov yap 0 
sve avroc acct Kat xBapilet roic toinraic’ We 
may learn what opinion men have concerning the 
gods, from hence, because the poets never bring 
in Jupiter singing or playing upon an instrument. 
—Now we have already proved from sundry tes- 
timonies of the poets, that (however they were de- 
pravers of the Pagan religion, yet) they kept up 
this tradition of one supreme Deity, one king and 
father of gods: to which testimonies many more 
might have been added, as of Seneca the trage- 
dian, Statius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Persius and 
Martial, but that we then declined them, to avoid 
tediousness. Wherefore we shall here content 
ourselves only to set down this affirmation of Dio 
Chrysostomus, concerning the theology of the 
Gnkaexe, poets: Ovror 8 obv ravrse ot romral Kara tau- 
p. 447. Ta, TOV TOWTOV Kal Heyorov Oeov marépa Ka- 
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Xover oudAnBonv aravroc Tov Aoyikou yEVvOUC, Kal 07 Kat 
Baotdéa* ole weBopevor ot avOowrot Awe Bactréiwe isouov- 
Tat Pwpoug’ Kat oy Kal maréoa QUTOV OVK OKyOUGL T LOCAYO~ 
pevew év raic evyaic’ All the poets call the fist and 
greatest God, the father, universally, of all the ra- 
tional kind ; as also the king thereof Agreeably 
with which of the poets, do men erect altars to 
Jupiter king, and stick not to call him father in 
their devotions. 

Moreover, Aristotle himself hath recorded this 
in his Politics,* zavrec AEyoust Bsovc PBactreveobar, 
that all men affirmed the gods to be under a 
kingly power: or, that there 1s one supreme 
King and Monarch over the gods.—And Maxi- 
mus Tyrius declareth, that as well the unlearned 
as the learned, throughout the whole Pagan 
world, universally agreed in this, that there was 
one supreme God, the father of all the other gods: 
Ft swvayayely ecxAnotay ray rexvoy TOUTWY, seauaeel 
Kedevaic aravtac afoooue dia Yndisuaroe evoe 
aroxptvacbat wept tov Aeou, oles dAAo pev av Tov yoadgéa «- 
wei, dAXo 8& Kal TOV ayaAparoro1ov, Kal TOV TronTHY aAAD, 
Kal TOV diddcopov GAO; GAN ovee pa Alia tov SkvOm, 
oves tov °EXAnva, ovde TOV Ilzoonv, y TOV ‘YmeoBopstor" 
andra. ioe av éy pev ToIC dAAa, év oe TOIe GAAa, Kal ov Tav- 
Ta Ynpeouevouc TOVC avblpwrove, mavrag Of Tact Siapepone- 
yous: ou TO ) yay 0 auro Tacw, ov TO KaKOV Snowy, ov TO 
asxpor, ou TO KaXov" vop0¢ yey yap on Kat Bien & avi Kat 
Karo Peper at Suaorwpeva Kat sTapaccopeva’ fT) yap Ort ye 
voc eve. ooXoryet tv TOUTOLC, GAA ove OAC TONE, AAN’ 
OVOSE OIKOL olkw, ovoEs avnp avépl, ovoe aVTOC auTw" ev rooov- 
Te Oz TOAEUW Kal orace Kat Stapervig, | fva too av Ey racy 
Yi O“opwvov vopiov Kal Aoyov, 671 GEOZ EE TIANTON 
BASIAEY: KAI TIATHP, kai Ocot rodXoi Ocov raikse, 

* ZLib, iy cap. av p 510 tom, in oper. 
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suvaoyovTEc few" ravra de o” EAAny Aeyet Kato BapBapoe réE- 
Yel, Kat onmegurTnc Kat 0 Madarrioc, Kal 6 copes, Kal 0 acogoc” 
If there were a meeting called of all these several 
trades and professions, a painter, a statuary, a 
poet, and a philosopher, and all of them were re- 
quired to declare their sense concerning God, do 
you think, that the painter would say one thing, 
the statuary another, the poet another, and the 
philosopher another? No, nor the Scythian nei- 
ther, nor the Greek, ner the Hyperborean. In 
other things we find men speaking very discord- 
antly to one another, all men as it were differing 
from all. The same thing 1s not good to all nor 
evil, honest nor dishonest. For law and justice 
itself are different every where; and not only one 
nation doth not agree with another therein, but 
also not one city with another city, nor one house 
with another house, nor one man with another 
man, nor, lastly, any one man with himself. Ne- 
vertheless, in this so great war, contention, and 
discord, you may find every where throughout 
the whole world, one agreeing law and opinion, 
that THERE IS ONE GOD THE KING AND FATHER 
OF ALL, and many gods, the sons of God, co- 
reigners together with God. These things both 
the Greek and the Barbarian alike affirm, both 
the inhabitants of the continent and of the sea- 
coast, both the wise and the unwise.—Nothing 
can be more full than this testimony of Maximus 
Tyrius, that the generality of the Pagan world, 
as well vulgar and illiterate as wise and learned, 
did agree in this, that there was one supreme 
God, the creator and governor of all. And to 
the same purpose was that other testimony before 
cited out of Dio Chrysostomus, zegi 8 
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TavTwy NyELOvoc, Sofa Kal emivou kown Tov EvyTavroc 
avowivou yévouc, onolwe d& “EXAnvwr, Opole oe BapBa- 
ew, &c. that concerning the nature of the gods 
in general, but especially concerning that Prince 
of all things, there was one agreeing persuasion 
in the minds of all mankind, as well Barbarians 
as Greeks.—Where Dio plainly intimates also, 
that there was a more universal consent of nations 
in the belief of one God than of many gods. 

It hath been already observed, that the several 
Pagan nations had vulgarly their peculiar proper 
names for theone supreme God. Foras the Greeks 
called him Zeus or Zen, the Latins Jupiter or 
Jovis, so did the Egyptians, Africans, and Ara- 
bians, Hammon Which Hammon therefore was 
called by the Greeks the Zeus of the Africans, 
and by the Latins their Jupiter. Whence is that 
in Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, * “‘Jovis Capitolini 
nobis alia species, alia Afris Ammonis Jovis,” the 
form of the capitoline Jupiter with us Romans is 
different from that of Jupiter Ammon with the 
Africans.”—The name of the Scythian Jupiter 
also, as Herodotus tells us, was Pappeus or 
father. The Persians likewise had their Zeve ra- 
zewoc, as Xenophon styles him, their country Zeus 
or Jupiter (namely Mithras or Oromasdes), who 
in the same Xenophon is distinguished from the 
sun, and called in Cyrus’s proclamation in the 
Scripture, ‘‘ the Lord God of- heaven, who had 
given him all the kingdoms of the earth.” Thusthe 
Babylonian Bel 1s declared by Berosus (a priest 
of his) to have been that God, who was the maker 
of heaven andearth. And learned men conceive, 
that Baal (which is the same with Bel, and sig- 
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nifies Lord) was first amongst the Phenicians also 
a name for the supreme God, the creator of hea- 
ven and earth, sometimes called Beel samen, the 
Lord of heaven: as hkewise that Molech, which 
signifies king, was, amongst the Ammonites, the 
king of their gods; and that Marnas (the chief 
God of the Gazites, who were Philistines) and 
signifies the Lord of men, was that from whence 
the Cretians derived their Jupiter, called the father 
of gods and men. 

Origen * indeed contended, that it was not law- 
ful for Christians to call the supreme God by any 
of those Pagan names, and probably for these 
reasons, because those names were then frequently 
bestowed upon idols, and because they were con- 
taminated and defiled byabsurd and impure fables. 
Nevertheless, that learned father does acknow- 
ledge the Pagans really to have meant rov Oedv emt 
was, the God over all—by those several names : 
which yet Lactantius Firmianus would by no 
means allow of as to the Roman Jupiter, wor- 
shipped in the capitol, he endeavouring to con- 

Lic uw, fute it after this manner: ‘“‘ Vanaest per- 
{p-76] suasio eorum, qui nomen Jovis summo 
Deo tribuunt. Solent enim quidam errores suos 
hac excusatione defendere; qui convicti de uno 
Deo, cum id negare non possunt, ipsum colere 
affirmant, verum hoc sibi placere ut Jupiter no- 
minetur, quo quid-absurdius? Jupiter enim sine 
contubernio conjugis filieque, colinonsolet. Unde 
quid sit apparet, nec fas est id nomen eo trans- 
ferril, ubi nec Minerva est ulla nec Juno.” It is 
a vain persuasion of those, who would give the 
name of Jupiter to the supreme God. For some 
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are wont thus to excuse their errors, when they 
have been convinced of one God, so as that they 
could not contradict it, by saying, that themselves 
worshipped him, he being called by them Jupiter : 
than which what can be more absurd? since Ju- 
piter is not worshipped without the partnership 
of his wifeand daughter. From whence it plainly 
appears what this Jupiter is, and that the name 
ought not to be transferred thither, where there is 
neither any Minerva nor Juno.—The ground of 
which argumentation of Lactantius was this, be- 
cause the great capitoline temple of Jupiter had 
three sacella or lesser chapels in it, all contained 
under one roof, Jupiter’s in the middle, Minerva’s 
on the right hand, and Juno’s on the left ; accord- 
ing to that of the poet; 
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Which Juno, according to the poetic theology, 
is said to be the wife of Jupiter, and Minerva his 
daughter, begotten not upon Juno, but from his 
own brain. Where it is plain, that there 1s a cer- 
tain mixture of the mythical or poetical theology, 
together with the natural, as almost every where 
else there was, to make up that civil theology of 
the Pagans. But here (according to the more re- 
condite and arcane doctrine of the Pagans) these 
three capitoline gods, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, 
as well as some others, may be understood to have 
been nothing else but several names and notions 
of one supreme Deity, according to its several at: 
tributes and manifestations ; Jupiter signifying the 
Divine power and sovereignty, as it were seated 
and enthroned in the heavens; Minerva, the Di- 
vine wisdom and understanding; and Juno the 


the 
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same deity, acting in these lower parts of the 
world. Unless we would rather, with Macro- 
bius,* physiologize them all three, and make 
Minerva to be the higher heaven, Jupiter the mid- 
dle ether, and Juno the lower air and earth, all 
animated; that is, one God, as acting differently 
in these three regions of the world. Which yet 
seems not so congruous, because it would place 
Minerva above Jupiter. 

Nevertheless it may justly be suspected, as G. 
I. Vossius° hath already observed, that there was 
yet some higher and more sacred mystery in this 
capitoline trinity aimed at; namely, a trinity of 
Divine hypostases. For these three Roman or 
capitoline gods were said to have been first 
brought into Italy out of Phrygia by the Trojans, 
but before that into Phrygia by Dardanus, out of 
the Samothracian island; and that within eight 
hundred years after the Noachian flood, if we may 
believe Eusebius. And as these were called by 
the Latins Du Penates, which Macrobius thus 
interprets, * ‘‘ Din per quos penitus spiramus, per 
quos habemus corpus, per quos rationem animi 
possidemus,” that is, the gods, by whom we live, 
and move, and have our being ;—but Varro in Arno- 
bius, ‘* Dui, qui sunt intrinsecus, atque in intimis 
penetralibus ceeli,” the gods, who are in the most 
inward recesses of heaven ;—so were they called 
by the Samothracians KaGepo:,or Cabiri, that is, as 
Varro ®¢ rightly interprets the word, coi duvaroi, or di- 
vi potentes, the powerful and mighty gods.— Which 

@ Saturnal. lib. m. cap iv. p 391, 392 
& De Theolog. Gentih, hb. vin. cap xu, p. 750, 71. 
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Cabiri being plainly the Hebrew o''D3, gives just 
occasion to suspect, that thisancient tradition of the 
three Divine hypostases (unquestionably entertain- 
ed by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato amongst 
the Greeks, and probably by the Egyptians and 
Persians) sprung originally from the Hebrews; 
the first of these Divine bypostases, called Jove, 
being the fountain of the godhead ; and the second 
of them, called by the Latins Minerva (which, as 
Varro? interprets it, was, that wherein ‘“ idee et 
exempla rerum,” the ideas and first exemplars or 
patterns of things were contained), fitly express- 
ing the Divine Logos; and the third Juno, called 
‘‘ amor ac delicium Jovis,” well enough p, m0. 
answering (as Vossius thinks) to the Di- Geo !. vu. 
vine Spirit. | 

But Lactantius hath yet another objec- 
tion against the Roman Jupiter's being 
the supreme God; ‘“ Quid? quod hujus nominis 
proprietas non divinam vim sed humanam expri- 
mit? Jovem enim Junonem que a Juvando esse 
dictos Cicero interpretatur. Et Jupiter quasi Ju- 
vans pater dicitur. Quod nomen in Deum mi- 
nime convenit, quia juvare hominis est, &c. Nemo 
sic denm precatur, ut se adjuvet, sed ut servet, 
&c. Ergo non imperitus modo, sed etiam 1mpius 
est, qui nomine Jovis virtutem summe potestatis 
imminuit,’? What if we add, that the propriety 
of this word Jupiter does not express a Divine, 
but only a human force? Cicero deriving both 
Jove and Juno alike a juvando, that is, from help- 
ing: for juvans pater, or a helping father, is not 
a good description of God; forasmuch as it pro- 
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perly belongeth to men to help. Neither doth any 
one pray to God to help him only, but to save 
hin. Nor 1s a father said to help his son, whom 
he was the begetter of, &c. Wherefore he is not 
only uuskilfal, but impious also, who, by the 
uname of Jove or Jupiter, diminishes the power of 
the supreme God.—But as this of Lactantius 
seems otherwise weak enough; so is the founda- 
tion of it absolutely ruinous, the true etymon of 
Jupiter (though Cicero knew not so much) being 
without peradventure, not juvans pater, but Jovis 
pater, Jove, the father of gods and men; which 
Jovis is the very Hebrew Tetragrammaton (how- 
ever these Romans came by it) only altered by a 
Latin termination. Wherefore, as there could be 
no impiety at allin calling the supreme God Jove 
or Jovis, it being that very name which God him- 
self chose to be called by; so neither is there any 
reason, why the Latins should not as well mean 
the supreme God thereby, as the Greeks did un- 
questionably by Zeus, which will be proved after- 
wards from irrefragable authority. 

Especially if we consider, that the Roman vul- 
gar commonly bestowed these two epithets upon 
that capitoline Jupiter (that is, not the senseless 
statue, but that God who was there worshipped 
ina material statue) of Optimus and Maximus, the 
best and the greatest; they thereby signifying him 
tobe a Being infinitely good and powerful. Thus 
Cicero in his De Nat. Deorum,? “ Jupiter a poetis 
dicitur divum atque hominum pater, a majoribus 
autem nostris optimus, maximus.” ‘That same 
Jupiter, who is by the poets styled the father of 
gods and men, is by our ancestors called the best, 
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the greatest—And in his Orat. pro S. Roscio, * 
“ Jupiter optimus maximus, cujus nutu et arbitrio 
celum, terra, mariaque reguntur;” Jupiter the 
best, the greatest, by whose beck and command, 
the heaven, the earth, and the seas are governed. 
As also the junior Pliny, in his panegyric oration, 
‘‘ Parens hominum deorumque, optimi prius, de- 
inde maximi nomine colitur;” the father of men 
and gods is worshipped under the name, fiist of 
thebest, and then of the greatest— Moreover Ser- 
vius Honoratus informs us, that the pontifices in 
their public sacrifices we1e wont to address them- 
selves to Jupiter in this form of words; ‘ Omni- 
potens Jupiter, seu quo alio nomine appellari 
volueris ;’ Omnipotent Jupiter, or by what othe 
name soever-thou pleasest to be called.—From 
whence it is plain, that the Romans, under the 
name of Jupiter, worshipped the omnipotent God. 
And, according to Seneca, the ancient Hetrurians, 
who are by him distinguished from philosophers, 
as a kind of illiterate superstitious persons (in 
these words, ‘‘ Hec adhuc Etruscis et 

‘ * ‘ “ . Nat. Q. 1. ¢. 
philosophis communia sunt, in illo dis- ai. 
sentiunt”) had this very same notion an- [f° 
swelling to the word Jupiter, namely, of 
the supreme Monarch of the universe. For, first, 
he sets down their tradition concerning thunder- 
bolts in this manner: “‘ Fulmina dicunt a Jove 
mutti, et tres illi manubjas dant. Prima (ut aiunt) 
monet et placata est, et ipsius consilio Jovis mitti- 
tur. Secundam quidem mittit Jupiter, sed ex 
consilii sententia ; duodecim enim deos advocat, 
&c. Tertiam idem Jupiter mittit, sed adhibitis in 
consilium diis, quos superiores et Involutos vo- 
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cant, que vastat,” &c. The Hetrurians say, that 
the thunderbolts are sent from Jupiter, and that 
there are three kinds of them; the first gentle and 
monitory, and sent by Jupiter alone; the second 
sent by Jupiter, but not without the counsel and 
consent of the twelve gods, which thunderbolt 
doth some good, but not without harm also; the 
third sent by Jupiter likewise, but not before he 
hath called a council of all the superior gods: 
and this utterly wastes and destroys both private 
and public states—And then does he make a 
commentary upon this old Hetruiian doctrine, 
that it was not to be taken literally, but only so 
as to impress an awe upon men, and to signify, 
that Jupiter himself mtended nothing but good, 
he inflicting evil not alone, butin partnership with 
others, and when the necessity of the case re- 
quired. Adding, in the last place, “ Ne hoe qui- 
dem crediderunt (Etrusc1) Jovem qualem in capi- 
tolio, et in ceteris edibus colimus, mittere manu 
sua fulmina; sed eundem, quem nos, Jovem in- 
telligunt, custodem rectoremqueuniversi, animum 
ac spiritum, mundani huojus operis dominum et 
artificem, cui nomen omne convenit.” Neither 
did these Hetrurians believe, that such a Jupiter, 
as we worship in the capitol and in the other 
temples, did fling thunderbolts with his own hands, 
but they understood the very same Jupiter, that 
we now do, the keeper and governor of the uni- 
verse, the mind and spirit of the whole, the lord 
and artificer of this mundane fabric, to whom 
every name belongeth.—And, lastly, that the vul- 
gar Romans afterward, about the beginning of 
Christianity, had the sane notion of Jupiter, as 
the supreme God, evidently appears from what 
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Tertullian hath recorded in his book Ad Scapu- 
lam,* that when Marcus Aurelius in his German 
expedition, by the prayers of the Christian sol- 
diers made to God, had obtained refreshing showers 
from heaven in a great drought, “ Tunc populus 
adclamans Jovi Dro DEORUM, QUI SOLUS POTENS 
EST, In Jovis nomine Deo nostro testimonium red- 
didit:” that then the people with one consent cry- 
ing out, Thanks be to Jupiter THE Gop OF GoDs, 
WHO ALONE IS POWERFUL, did thereby in the name 
of Jove or Jupiter give testimony to our God.— 
Where, by the way, we see also, that Tertullian 
was not so nice as Lactantius, but did freely ac- 
knowledge the Pagans by their Jupiter to have 
meant the true God. 

As nothing is more frequent with Pagan writers, 
than to speak of God singularly, they signifying 
thereby the one supreme Deity, so that the same 
was very familiar with the vulgar Pagans also, in 
their ordinary discourse and common speech, 
hath been recorded by divers of the fathers. ‘Ter- 
tullian in his book De Testimonio Anime,» and 
his Apologet. * instanceth in several of these forms 
of speech then vulgarly used by the Pagans; as 
“ Deus videt, Deo commendo, Deus reddet, Deus 
inter nos judicabit, Quod Deus vult, Si Deus vo- 
luerit, Quod Deus dederit, Si Deus dederit,” and 
the hke. Thus also Minutius Felix :4 “ Cum ad 
celum manus tendunt, nihil aliud quam Deum 
dicunt, Et magnus est, et Deus verus est, &c. vul- 
gi iste naturalis sermo, an Christian confitentis 
oratio?” When they stretch out their hands to 
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heaven, they mention only God ; and these forms 
of speech, He is great, and God 1s true; and, if 
God grant (which are the natural language of the 
vulgar), are they not a plain confession of Christ- 
ianity? And, lastly, Lactantius,* “Cum jurant, 

et cum optant, et cum gratias agunt, non deos 
multos, sed Deum nominant; adeo ipsa veritas, 
cogente natura, etiam ab invitis pectcribus erum- 
pit:” When they swear, and when they wish, 

and when they give thanks, they name not many 
gods, but God only ; the truth, by a secret force 
of nature, thus breaking forth from them, whether 
they will or no —And again: “ Ad Deum con- 
fugiunt, a Deo petitur auxilium, Deus ut subve- 
niat oratur. Et si quis ad extremam mendicandi 
necessitatem redactus, victum precibus exposcit, 
Deum solum obtestatur, et per eyus divinum at- 
que unicum numen hominum sibi nusericordiam 
querit.” They fly to God, aid is desired of God, 
they pray that God would help them; and when 
any one is reduced to extremest necessity, he begs 
for God’s sake, and by his Divine power alone im- 
plores the mercy of men.—Which same thing is 
fully confirmed also by Proclus upon Plato’s T1- 
meus; where he observes, that the one supreme 
God was more universally believed throughout 
the world in all ages, than the many inferior gods: 
pane raxa ot Kal TOUTO ay elotc, on on au duyai Twv 
EaUTaALCc TOOGEY EGTEOWY Qarrov erthavQavovrat, TWYV 
os sia ia dee HadAoy punpovevovor’ Aowar yap uan- 
Aov & ELC avrove ov vTEpOY TY Suvdpewe, Kat i SoKoVOW avraic Ta~ 
celvat Ou é oyeay: 0 ) oF Rabireptriy op yeyveran ray necripav’ 

mo\Aa yap TwOV EV yn Kepiven ovxX ogwvres, OMwe auTHy opav 
Son wey Thy atAavn, Kal avroue Tove astiouc, OLE KataXap- 
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Tovaly Huwy THY ow Tw EavTw dwri. Maddov odv Katto dp- 
pa THC puyne, AnOnv torYXEL Kal aopactay TOY 7 POGEY EOTEGWY, | 
TwV avwripwy Kal Bevoréowv apyov" OUTW THY TowTiorny apyn v 
macat Oonoketat Kat aloéoetc cVyKwpovow civat, Kai Deov TAVTEC 
avbowmor ETLKAAOUGL Bonbov Ocauc ds eivat pet auTny, Kat T00- 
VOlAY aT aUTwWY EY TO TaVTL, OU TaoML TioTEVOVEL" evap-yio~ 
TEOOY yao avraic KaTadaiverar TO &v Tou rAnbove" And 
perhaps you may affirm, that souls do sooner lose 
their knowledge of those things, which are lower 
and nearer to them, but retain a stronger remem- 
brance of those higher principles; because these 
do act more vigorously upon them, by reason of 
the transcendency of their power, and by their 
energy seem to be present with them. And the 
same thing happens as to our bodily sight; for 
though there be many things here upon earth, 
which none of us see, yet every one observes that 
highest sphere, and takes notice of the fixed stars 
in it, because these strongly radiate with their light 
upon oureyes. In hke manner does the eye of 
our soul sooner lose the sight and remembrance of 
the lower than of the higher and diviner principles. 
And thus all religions and sects acknowledge that 
one highest Principle of all, and men every where 
call upon God for their helper ; but that there are 
gods, after and below that highest Principle, and 
that there is a certain providence descending down 
from these upon the universe, all sects do not be- 
lieve; the reason whereofis, becatise the one or 
unity appears more clearly and plainly to them, 
than the many or a multitude. 

Moreover, we learn from Arrianus’s Epicte- 
tus, that that very form of prayer, which hath been 
now so long in use in the Christian church, Kyrie. 
Eleeson, “ Lord, have mercy upon us,” was an- 
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ciently part of the Pagans’ litany to the supreme 
God, either amongst the Greeks, or the Latins, 

Luew OF both, tov Oov exucadovpevor (saith Epic- 

[p 186] tetus), dcousa avrov, Kuots eXénoov, InVOk- 
ing God, we pray to him after this manner, Lord, 
have mercy uponus. Now this Epictetus lhved 
in the times of Adrian the emperor; and that this 
passage of his is to be understood of Pagans, and 
not of Christians, is undeniably mamifest from 
the context, he there speaking of those, who used 
augurta, or divination by birds. Moreover, in the 
writings of the Greekish Pagans, the supreme God 
is often called Kugic, or Lord. For, not to urge 
that passage of the réAoc Aoyoc, or Asclepian Dia- 
logue, cited by Lactantius, * where we read of o Kv- 
ploc Kat tavrwv tome, the Lord and maker of all— 
Menander in Justin Martyr” styleth the supreme 
‘God tov évra zavrwv Kugtov yevikwrarov, the most 
universal Lord of all. And Osirisin Plutarch is 
called aravrwy Kvgue, the Lord ofall things And 
this is also done absolutely, and without any ob- 
jection, and that not only by the LX X. and Christ- 
ians, but also by Pagan writers. Thus in Plu- 
tarch’s de Iside et Osinde, we read of rov zpwrov, 
cat KYPLIOY, kat vonrov yvwaie, the knowledge of 
the first intelligible, and the Lord—that is, of the 
supreme God. And Oromasdes is called o Kvouwe, 
the Lord, in Plutarch’s life of Alexander ; as Nove 
De An. 1.1 also, Kuotoc, by Aristotle, that is, the su- 
fp 16 ton Preme Ruler over all.—Thus lhkewise 
u. oper] Plato in his sixth epistle ad Hermiam, 
&c. styles his first Divine hypostasis, or the abso- 
lutely supreme Deity, cov nyeuovoeg kat airiov raréoa 
Kuptov, the father of the prince, and cause of the 
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world (that is, of the eternal intellect) the Lorp. 
Again, Jamblichus writeth thus of the supreme 
God, Aeiv oporoyetrat Tapa Tov Kugiou ayabov vit Pyth p. 
Cntav, It is confessed, that every good e9 
thing ought to be asked of the Lord.— ee pain 
that is, the supreme God; which words **e7] 
are afterwards repeated in him also, p. 129. but de- 
praved in the printed she thus, Ady & opnodoyetv we- 
pl TOU Kuptov: T " ayabon é e071. Lastly, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus* tells us, that the supreme God was call- 
ed not by one only name, but by divers diversely, 
namely, nro“Ev,, 77 "A-yabov, 7 Novy, 7 avro ro “Ov, 7 
Tlaréoa, n Qzov, 7) Anuovpyov 7 Kupuov, either the One, 
or the Good, or Mind, or the very Ens, or the 
Father, or the Demiurgus, or the Lord.— Where- 
fore, we conclude, that this Kyrie Eleeson, or 
Domine Miserere, in Arrianus, was a Pagan Iita- 
ny or supplication to the supreme God. Though 
from Mauritius the emperor’s Stratage- 
mata it appears, that in his time a Kyrie 
Eleeson was wont to be sung also by the Christ- 
ian armies before battle. 

And that the most sottishly superstitious and 
idolatrous of all the Pagans, and the worshippers 
of never so many gods amongst them, did notwith- 
standing generally acknowledge one supreme De- 
ity over them all, one universal Numen, is posi- 
tively afirmed, and fully attested by Au- 
relius Prudentius, in his Apotheosis, in 
these words; 


Rigalt Gloss. 


Ver 254 


Ecquis in Idoho recubans intei sacia mille, 
Ridiculosque deos venerans, sale, czespite, thure, 

Non putat esse Deum summum, et supe: ommia solum ? 
Quamvis Saturmis, Junonibus, et Cytheraes, 
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Portentisque abis, fumantes consecret aras, 
Attamen in coelum quoties suspexit, in uno 

Constituit jus omne Deo, cu serviat ingens 

Virtutum ratio, vars instructa ministris, 


Weare not ignorant, that Plato in his Cratylus* 
where he undertakes to give the etymologies of 
words, and amongst the rest of the word 6col, wri- 
teth in this manner concerning the first and most 
ancient inhabitants of Greece; “that they seemed 
to him, like as other Barbarians at that time, to 
have acknowledged no other gods than such as 
were visible and sensible, as the sun, and the moon, 
and the earth, and the stars, and the heaven. 
Which they perceiving to run round perpetually, 
therefore called them @covc, from 6éw, that signifies 
torun. But that when afterward they took no- 
tice of other invisible gods also, they bestowed 
the same name of 6coi upon them likewise.” Which 
passage of Plato’s Eusebius somewhere * would 
make use of, to prove, that the Pagans universally 
acknowledged no other gods but corporeal and 
inanimate ; plainly contrary to that philosopher’s 
meaning, who as he no where affirms, that any 
nation ever was so barbarous, as to worship sense- 
less and inanimate bodies, as such, for gods, but 
the contrary; so doth he there distinguish from 
those first inhabitants of Greece, and other Bar- 
barians, the afterward civilized Greeks, who took 
notice of invisible gods also. However, if this 
of Plato should be true, that some of the ancient 
Pagans worshipped none but visible and sensible 
gods (they taking no notice of any incorporeal 
beings), yet does it not therefore follow, that 


4 P. 263 oper. 
> Prepaiat. Evangel hb. 1, cap.1x. p. 29. 
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those Pagans had no notion at all amongst them 
of one supreme and universal Numen. The con- 
trary thereunto being manifest, that some of those 
Corporealists looked upon the whole heaven and 
ether animated as the highest God, according to 
that of Euripides cited by Cicero, 


Vides sublime fusum, immoderatum ecthera, De N D 
Qui tenero te11am circumvectu amplectitur , p 223 [hb 
Hune summum habeto divam, hunc perhibeto eee 
p> 2995 ] 
Jovem. 


As also that others of them conceived, that subtile 
fiery substance, which permeates and pervades the 
whole world (supposed to be intellectual) to be 
the supreme Deity, which governs all; this opinion 
having been entertained by philosophers also, as 
namely, the Heraclitics and Stoics. And, lastly, 
since Macrobius,* in the person of Vettius Pre- 
fextatus, refers so many of the Pagan gods to the 
sun; this renders it not improbable, but that some 
of these Pagans might adore the animated sun, as 
the sovereign Numen, and thus perhaps invoke 
him in that form of prayer there mentioned,” 
"HYXtts TAVTOKPATUp, KGoMOU VEU, O omnipotent sun, 
the mind and spirit of the whole world, &c.—-And 
even Cleanthes himself, that learned Stoic, and 
devout religionist, 1s suspected by some to have 
been of this persuasion. 

Nevertheless, we think it opportune here to 
observe, that it was not Macrobius’ s design, in 
those his Saturnalia, to defend this either as his 
own opinion, or as the opinion of the generality 
of Pagans, that the animated sun was absolutely 
the highest Deity, (as some have conceived) nor 


* Saturnal. lib.1 cap. xvu. p.270. ’ Ibid cap. xxui. p. 313. 
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yet to reduce that multiplicity of Pagan gods, by 
this device of his, into a seeming monarchy and 
neaier compliance with Christianity; he there 
plainly confining his discourse to the ‘di duntaxat, 
qui sub ceelo sunt,” thatis, the lower sort of mun- 
dane gods ;—and undertaking to shew, not that 
all of these neither, but only that many of them 
were reducible to the sun, as polyonymous, and 
called by several names, according to his several 
virtues and effects. For, what Macrobius’s own 
Opinion was, concerning the supreme Deity, ap- 
peareth plainly from his other writings, particu- 
larly this passage of his commentary upon Scipio's 
dream, where the highest sphere and starry hea- 
Licey Yen was called Summus Deus, the su- 
[p87] preme God— Quod hunc extimum glo- 
bum, summum Deum vocavit, non ita accipien- 
dum est, ut iste prima causa, et Deus ille omnipo- 
tentissimus existimetur; cum globus ipse, quod 
celum est, anime sit fabrica, anima ex mente 
processerit, mens ex Deo, qui vere summus est, 
procreata sit. Sed summum quidem dixit ad ce- 
terorum ordinem, qui subjecti sunt ; Deum vero, 
quod non modo immortale animal ac divinum sit, 
plenum Inclyteexilla purissima mente rationis, sed 
quod et virtutes omnes, que illam prime omnipo- 
tentiam summitatis sequantur, aut ipse faciat, aut 
contineat; Ipsum denique Jovem veteres vocave- 
runt, et apud theologos Jupiter est mundi anima.” 
That the outmost sphere is here called the su- 
preme God, is not so to be understood, as if this 
were thought to be the first Cause, and the most 
omnipotent God of all: for this starry sphere 
being but a part of the heaven, was made or pro- 
duced by soul. Which soul also proceeded from 
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a perfect mind or intellect ; and again, mind was 
begotten from that God, who is truly supreme. 
But the highest sphere is here called the supreme 
God, only in respect to those lesser spheres or 
gods, that are contained under it; and itis styled 
a God, because it is not only an immortal and Di- 
vine animal, full of reason derived from that 
purest Mind, but also because it maketh or con- 
taineth within itself all those virtues, which follow 
that omnipotence of the first summity. Lastly, 
this was called by the ancients Jupiter, and Ju- 
piter to theologers is the soul of the world.— 
Wherefore, though Macrobius, as generally the 
other Pagans, did undoubtedly worship the sun 
as a great god, and probably would not stick to 
call him Jupiter, nor zavroxparwo neither (in a cer- 
tain sense) omnipotent, or the governor of all, 
nor perhaps Deum Summun, as well as the star- 
ry heaven was so styled in Scipio’s dream, he 
being the chief moderator in this lower world ; 
yet nevertheless, it is plain, that he was far from 
thinking the sun to be primam causam, or omni- 
potentissemum Deum ; the first Cause, or the most 
omnipotent God of all. He acknowledging above 
the sun and heaven, first, an eternal Psyche, 
which was the maker or creator of them both; 
and then, above this Psyche, a perfect mind or 
intellect ; and, lastly, above that mind a God, who 
was vere summus, truly and properly supreme; 
the first Cause, and the most omnipotent of -all 
gods. Wherein Macrobius plainly Platonized, 
asserting a trinity of archical or Divine ‘Hypos- 
tases. Which same doctrine is elsewhere also 
further declared by him after this manner: “ Deus, 
2D 2 
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Somn Sap qui prima causa est, et vocatur unus om- 
eg nium, queque sunt, queque videntur esse, 

principium et origo est. Hic superabun- 
danti majestatis feecunditate de se mentem creavit. 
Heec mens, que Nove vocatur, qua patrem inspicit, 
plenam similitudinem servat auctoris, animam 
vero de se creat posteriora respiciens. Rursus 
anima partem, quam intuetur, induitur, ac paula- 
tim regredrente respectu in fabricam corporum, 
in corporea ipsa degenerat :” God, whio is, and 1s 
called the first Cause, is alone the fountain and 
original of all things, that are or seem to be; he 
by his superabundant fecundity produced from 
himself mind, which mind, as it looks upward 
towards its father, bears the perfect resemblance 
of its author, but as it looked downward, pro- 
duced soul. And this soul again, as to its supe- 
rior part, resembles that mind, from whence it 
was begotten; but working downwards, produced 
the corporeal fabric, and acteth upon body.— 
Besides which, the same Macrobius tells us,* that 
“ Summi et principis omnium Dei nullum simu- 
lachrum finxit antiquitas, quia supra animam et 
naturam est, quo nihil fas est de fabulis perve- 
nire; de dis autem ceteris, et de anima, non 
frustra se ad fabulosa convertunt:” The Pagan 
antiquity made no image at all of the highest 
God, or prince of all things, because he is above 
soul and nature, where it is not lawful for any 
fabulosity to be intromitted. Butas to the other 
gods, the soul of the world, and those below it, 
they thought it not inconvenient here to make use 
of images, and fiction or fabulosity——From all 


* Thid. lib. 1, cap. u. p. 9. 
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which it plainly appears, that neither Macrobius 
himself, nor the generality of the ancient Pagans, 
according to his apprehension, did look upon the 
animated sun as the absolutely supreme and high- 
est Being. 

And perhaps it may not be amiss to suggest 
here, what hath been already observed, that the 
Persians themselves also, who of all Pagan na- 
tions have been most charged with this, the wor- 
shipping of the sun as the supreme Deity, under 
the name of Mithras, did notwithstanding, if we 
may believe Eubulus* (who wrote the history of 
Mithras at large), acknowledge another invisible 
Deity superior to it (and which was the maker 
thereof, and of the whole world), as the true and 
proper Mithras. Which opinion is also plainly 
confirmed, not only by Herodotus, distin- 
guishing their Jupiter from the sun, but 
also by Xenophon in sundry places, as particular- 
ly where he speaks of Cyrus’s being admonished 
ina dream of his approaching death, and thereupon 
addressing his devotion by sacrifices and prayers 
first to the Zevc tatrewoc, the Persian Jupiter—and 
then to the sun, and the other gods. “EOve gyn tast, 


Aut re tarpww Kat nAlw Kat toic GAXote Osoie ext 14s p-184. 
Pet ; 


L.1 N 151. 


TwWY akowv, we Tlépoat Ovovotv, woe ETEV'Y OMEVOS, Zev TAT OVE 
Kat MALE Kat ravrec Oeol, déy eabe TAOE Xaouornora, &e. He 
saciificed to their country(or the, Persian) Jupiter, 
and to the sun, and to the other gods, upon the 
tops of the mountaius, as the custom of the Per- 
sians is; praying after this manner: Thou, our 
country Jupiter (that is, thou Mithras or Oro- 
masdes), and thou sun, and all ye other gods; ac- 


* Apud Porphyr. de Antio Nymphar, p. 253, &c. 
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cept, I pray you, these my eucharistic sacrifices, 
&c.—And we find also the like prayer used by 
Darius in Plutarch, Ze rarpws Teoowv, Thou our 
DeFortAlex, country Jupiter, or supreme God of the 
ln Persians.—Moreover, Herodotus and 
Curtius record, that in the Persian pomp and 
procession there was wont to be drawn a chariot 
sacred to Jupiter, distinct from that of the sun. 
But Cyrus’s proclamation, in the book of Es- 
dras, putteth all out of doubt; since that Lord 
God of heaven, who is there said to have given 
Cyrus all the kingdoms of the earth, and com- 
manded him to build him a house at Jerusalem, 
cannot be understood of the sun. 

The Ethiopians in Strabo’s time may well be 
looked upon as Barbarians ; and yet did they not 
only acknowledge one supreme Deity, but also 
such as was distinct from the world, and there- 
fore invisible ; be writing thus concerning them: 
deste ays Oscy vouiZover rov uev afavarov, rovrov S Etvat 
TOV airiov THY TavTwY, TOV dé Ounrov, dvarvupoy 
tia, we & éimiroToAd Tove eveo yérac kat Baswrsxove Oeove 
vonifover’ "They believe, that there is one immortal 
God, and this the cause of all things; and an- 
other mortal one, anonymous; but for the most 
part they account their benefactors and kings 
gods also.— And though Cesar * affirm of the an- 
cient Germans, ‘‘ Deorum numero eos solos du- 
cunt, quos cernunt, et quorum opibus aperte ju- 
vantur, Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lunam;” yet is he 
contradicted by Tacitus, who coming after him, 
had better information: and others have recorded, 


* De Bello Gallico, lib, vi. cap. xxi. p. 125, edit, Cellarn. 
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that they acknowledged one supreme | 
God, under the name of Thau first, and Di eea ie 
then of Thautes, and Theutates. Lastly, asian 
the generality of the Pagans at this 
very day, as the Indians, Chinese, Siamenses and 
Guineans, the inhabitants of Peru, Mexico, Vir- 
ginia, and New England (some of which are suf- 
ficiently barbarous), ackuowledge one supreme or 
greatest God; they having their several proper 
names for him, as Parmiscer, Fetisso, Wiracocha, 
Pachacamac, Vitziliputzti, &c. though worship- 
ping withal other gods and idols. And we shall 
conclude this with the testimony of Josephus 
Acosta: “ Hoc commune apnd omnes Destonte: 
pene Barbaros est, ut Deum quidem om- one 
nium rerum supremum et summe bonum 
fateantur; spirituum vero quorundam perverso- 
rum non obscura opinio sit, qui e nostris Barbaris 
AZupay vocari solent. Igitur et quis ille summus, 
idemque sempiternus rerum omnium opifex, quem 
uli ignorantes colunt, per omnia doceri debent ; 
mox quantum ab illo, illiusque fidelibus ministris 
angelis, absint gens pessima cacodemonum.” 
This 1s common almost to all the Barbarians, to 
confess one supreme God over all, who is per- 
fectly good; as also they have a persuasion 
amongst them of certain evil spirits, which are 
called by our Barbarians Zupay. Wherefore they 
ought to be first well instructed, what that su- 
preme and eternal maker of all things is, whoni 
they ignorantly worship; and how great a differ- 
ence there is betwixt those wicked demons and 
his faithful ministers, the angels. 

xxvil1. It hath been already declared, that ac- 
cording to Themistins and Symmachus, two zeal- 
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ous Pagans, one and the same supreme God was 
worshipped in all the several Pagan religious 
throughout the world, though after different man- 
ners. Which diversity of religions, as in their 
opinion it was no way inconvenient in itself, so 
neither was it ungrateful nor unacceptable to Al- 
mighty God, it being more for his honour, state, 
and grandeur, to be worshipped with this variety, 
than after one only manner. Now, that this was 
also the opinion of other ancienter Pagans before 
them, may appear from this remarkable testimony 
of Plutarch’s in his book De Iside, where defend- 
ing the Egyptian worship (which was indeed the 
main design of that whole book); but withal de- 
claring, that no inanimate thing ought to be looked 
upon or worshipped as a god, be writeth thus: 

se ou yao ody ovde dituyov avbpwrroic o B20¢, Tove SE 

377. mae im 

POULEVOUC ety Kae TapEeyovTac aévvad Kat 
Stapkn, Osovg evopicaucv, ovy éeroove map eréoove, ovde 
BapBapouc kat "EXAnvae, ovds vorelouc kal Popetove" 
adAa WOTED nAwoc, Kat oeAnvn, Kal ovpavoc, Kat yn, Kat 
Oadasca, Kowa racw, ovoudZerar 88 GAAwc vE aAw?, 
ovrwe ENOS AOTOY ov ravra coopovvroe kat MIA 
TIPONOJA> EMITOOTEVOUONC, kat Suvapewy vrovpyuv ent 
Tavta TEtaypevwv, ErEpar Tap Eréooig KaTa vopoV yeyo- 
Yack TYLAL Kal moocnyopia’ Kat cupPororc yewvrat Kabie- 
pwpevot, OL pep apvopoic, ou oe TpAVWTEGOIC, emt ta Osta 
vonow odnyouvrec ovK akiweuvoc* N O Inanimate thing 
ought to be esteemed for a god, but they, who 
bestow these things upon us, and afford us a 
continual supply thereof for our use, have been 
therefore accounted by us gods. Which gods 
are not different to different nations; as if the 
Barbarians and the Greeks, the sonthern and 
the northern inhabitants of the globe, had uot 
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any the same, but all other different gods. But 
as the sun, and the moon, and the heaven, 
and the earth, and the sea, are common to all, 
though called by several names in several coun- 
tries; So ONE Reason ordering these things, and 
ONE PRovIDENCE dispensing all, and the inferior 
subservient ministers thereof, having had several 
names and honours bestowed upon them by the 
laws of several countries, have been every where 
worshipped throughout the whole world. And 
there have been also different symbols cense- 
crated to them, the better to conduct and lead on 
men’s understandings to Divine things; though 
this hath not been without some hazard or danger 
of casting men upon one or other of these two 
inconveniences, either superstition or Atheism.— 
Where Plutarch plainly affirms, that the several 
religions of the Pagan nations, whether Greeks 
or Barbarians, and among these the Egyptians 
also, as well as others, consisted in nothing else, 
but the worshipping of one‘and the same supreme 
Mind, reason, and providence, that orders all 
things in the world, and of its umoupyol Suvapete ETL 
wavra terayuévas, 1ts subservient powers or muinis- 
te1s, appointed by it over all the several parts of 
_ the world; though under different names, rites, 
and ceremonies, and with different symbols. 
Moreover, that Titus Livius was of the very same 
opmion, that the Pagan gods of several countries, 
though called by several names, and worshipped 
with so great diversity of rites and ceremonies, yet 
were not for all that different, butthesame common 
to all, may be concluded from this passage of his 
where he writeth of Hannibal: “ Nescio L, sxvm. ¢, 
au mirabihor fuerit in adversis, quam se- *4 [p 679-] 
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cundisrebus. Quippe qui mistos ex colluvione om- 
nium gentium, qubus alius ritus, alia sacra, alu 
PROPE dii essent, ita uno vinculo copulaverit, ut¢ 
nulla seditio exstiterit.” I know not whether Han- 
nibal were more admirablein his adversity or pros- 
perity ; who having a mixt colluvies of all nations 
under him, which had different rites, different cere- 
montes, and almost differentgods from one another, 
did notwithstanding so unite them all together in 
one common bond, that there happened no sedition 
at all amongst them —Where Livy plainly inti- 
mates, that though there was as great diversity of 
religious rites and ceremonies among the Pagans, 
as if they had worshipped several gods, yet the 
gods of them all were really the same, namely, 
one supreme God, and his ministers under him. 
And the same Livy elsewhere declares this to 
have been the general opinion of the Romans and 
ltalians likewise at that time; where he tells us 
how they quarrelled with Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
for that when being censor, and building a new 
temple in Spain, he uncovered another temple de- 
dicated to Juno Lacinia amongst the Bruti,. and 
taking off the marble tiles thereof, sent them into 
Spain to adorn his new-erected temple withal ; 
and how they accused him thereupon publicly in 
the senate-house in this manner, ‘*‘ Quod 
Devs yuinis templorum templa edificaret, tan- 
quam non lidem ubique dii immortales essent, sed 
spohis aliorum alii colendi exornandique:” That 
with the ruins of temples he built up temples ; 
as if there were not every where the same im- 
mortal gods; but that some of them might be 
worshipped and adorned with the spoils of others." 


2 Lib. xu. cap. iii. p. 1115. 
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The Egyptians were doubtless the most singu- 
lar of all the Pagans, and the most oddly discre- 
pant from the rest in their manner of worship ; 
yet nevertheless, that these also agreed with the 
rest in those fundamentals of worshipping one 
supreme and universal Numen, together with his 
inferior ministers, as Plutarch sets himself indus- 
triously to maintain it, in that forementioned book 
De Iside; so was it further cleared and made out 
(as Damascius informs us) by two famous Egyp- 
tian philosophers, Asclepiades and Heraiscus, in 
certain writings of theirs, that have been since 
lost z Atyuarioug ée 0 yev EvSnpos oudey apy ke Pree 
aon oe Avyurriot Kal mma pirocogor Tide sere 
yeyovorec, ebnveyeay avtwy rnv adnOcrav Kekpup- Anecdota 
Ly, evpovrec Ev Atyurrrioug on TILL Ao yore, Hae 
we én KaT avTovc 7 pev pla Twv Ordwy a aoxn, 
oKkoroc dyvworov, &C. toréov dé Kal ékeWo rept Twv Avyur- 
tiwy, ore SuaipeTiKot Elot modAayou, twv Kal Evwoww 
UpeoTWTUY” EEL Kal TO vonrov Sinpieasw eic ToAAwy Oca 
iGidrurac, we Ekeorl uabew TOLC EKELVWY avy yodupacwy Ev~ 
TUX ovSL roic BovrAopévorc’ dEyw bY 7 Hoaisxov avayoagy, 
TOU Avyvrrriov KaboAou Aayou, TO0C TOV TIpoxAov yoageion 
Tov pirdccogov, Kal 77 aptapévn yoapecBat ouppovia Ure 
> AoxAnmiasov THV Avyurriov TOC rouc aAAoue Ocoro-youc" 
Though Eudemus hath given us no certain ac- 
count of the Egyptians, yet the Egyptian philo- 
sophers of latter times have declared the hidden 
truth of their theology, having found in some 
Egyptian monuments, that, according to them, 
there is one principle of all things, celebrated un- 
der the name of the unknown darkness, and this 
thrice repeated, &c. Moreover, this is to be ob- 
served concetning these Egyptians, that they are 
wont to divide and. multiply things, that are one 
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and the same. And accordingly have they di- 
vided and multiphed the first Intelligible, or the 
one supreme Deity, ito the properties of many 
gods; as any one may find, that pleases to con- 
sult their writings: I mean that of Heraiscus, en- 
titled, the Universal doctrine of the Egyptians, 
and inscribed to Proclus the philosopher; and 
that symphony or harmony of the Egyptians with 
other theologers, begun to be written by Ascle- 
piades, and left imperfect.—Of which work of 
Asclepiades the Egyptian Suidas also maketh 
mention upon the word Heraiscus; o & ’Acka 
midoye émt wAgiov éy roi¢ Aiyvariore BiGAlote avatoagele, 
axpiBéorepog iv augl Seorkoyiav thy watgiov, dpyde TE avTHe 
Kat péoa. dteckeppivoc, We EEeorw eldévat cagwe dd TOV Uuvwr, 
WY avyyzyoadger cic Tove AlyuTTiwy Geode, kal ard THe Teay- 
parelac, nv dppnoe yoape Tepieyoucay Trav Seodoyiwy aracwv 
cuupwvia But Asclepiades having been more con- 
versant with ancient Egyptian writings, was more 
thoroughly instructed, and exactly skilled in his 
country theology; he having searched into the 
principles thereof, and all the consequences re- 
sulting from them; as manifestly appeareth from 
those hymns, which he composed in praise of the 
Egyptian gods, and from that tractate begun to 
be written by him (but left unfinished), which con- 
taineth the symphony of all theologies.—Now, 
we say that Asclepiades’s symphony of all the 
Pagan theologers, and therefore of the Egyptian 
with the rest, was their agreement in those two 
fundamentals,expressed by Plutarch; namely, 
the worshipping of one supreme and universal 
Numen, Reason and Providence, governing alk 
things; and then of his subservient ministers (the 
instruments of providence) appointed by hin over 
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all the parts of the world: which being honoured 
under several names, and with different rites and 
ceremonies, according to the laws of the respec- 
tive countries, caused all that diversity of reli- 
gions that was amongst them. Beth which fun- 
damental points of the Pagan theology were in 
like manner acknowledged by Symmachus," the 
first of them being thus expressed: “ A.quum 
est quicquid omnes colunt, unum putari;” that 
all religions agreed in this, the worshipping of one 
and the same supreme Numen :—and the second 
thus; “ Varios custodes urbibus mens divina dis- 
tribuit ;” that the Divine Mind appointed divers 
guardian and tutelar spirits under him, unto cities 
and countries.—He there adding also, that “ suus 
cilique mos est, suum cuique jus,” that every na- 
tion had their peculiar modes and manners in 
worshipping of these ;—and that these external 
differences in religion ought not to be stood upon, 
but every one to observe the religion of his own 
country. Or else these two fundamental points 
of the Pagan theology may be thus expressed ; 
first, that there is one self-originated Deity, who 
was the dnuovpyoc, or maker of the whole world :-— 
secondly, that there are besides him other gods 
also, to be religicusly worshipped (that is, intel- 
lectual beings superior to men) which were not- 
withstanding all made or created by that eel phys.ci 
one. Stobceus thus declareth their sense ; ""” *? 4] 
70 Tn boc Twv Oewy Eoyov OTL TOU Snutovpyou, & aja ro 
Koop yevouevov, that the multitude of gods is the 
work of the Demiurgus, made by him, together 
with the world. 


4 Epistolai. lib. x. Epist, Ix". p 44°. 
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xxrx. And that the Pagan theologers did thus 
generally acknowledge one supreme and universal 
Numen, appears plainly from hence, because they 
supposed the whole world to bean animal. Thus 
the writer De Placitis Philos. and out of him 
Paes: Stobceus, o: pev ardor mares Eupuyov tov 
Phy, ee KOomov Kat Teovola Stoucoupevov" Awvxurroc 
of Kat Anpoxeiroc Kat Ezikougoc, Kal Ooo. ta 
aropa Elonyourrat Kat TO KEvoVv, oUTE Eupuyov ours Tpovoia 
duoixeioDat, pucet dé rt adoyw" All others assert the 
world to be an animal, and governed by provi- 
dence; only Leucippus, Democritus, and Epi- 
curus, and those, who make atoms and vacuum 
the principles of all things, dissenting, who nei- 
ther acknowledge the world to be animated, nor 
yet to be governed by providence, but by an irra- 
tional nature.—Where, by the way, we may ob- 
serve the fraud and juggling of Gassendus, who 
takes occasion from hence highly to extol and 
applaud Epicurus, as one who approached nearer 
to Christianity than all the other philosophers, in 
that he denied the world to be an animal; where- 
as, according to the language and notions of those 
times, to deny the world’s animation, and to be 
an Atheist or to deny a God, was one and the 
same thing ; because all the Pagans, who then as- 
serted Providence, held the world also to be ani- 
mated : neither did Epicurus deny the world’s 
animation upon any other account than this, be- 
cause he denied Providence. And the ground, 
upon which this opinion of the world’s animation 
was built, was such as might be obvious even to 
vulgar understandings ; and it is thus expressed 
by Plotinus, according to thesense of the ancients: 
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aroToy Tov ovpuvo aipuy ov déyewv, NUwWY, ot Eniv 1 ui. 
pépog owparoc Eyopev Tou wavroc, Puyny Eyov- aia ag ig 
Twv” Twe yap av TO Hoc EOXEV, avy ou roy lb. p 576] 
mavroc dovroc; it is absurd to affirm, that the hea- 
ven or world is inanimate, or devoid of life and 
soul, when we ourselves, who have but a part of 
the mundane body in us, are endued with soul. 
For how could a part have life and soul in it, the 
whole being dead and inanimate?—Now, if the 
whole world be one animal, then must it needs be 
governed by one soul, and not by many. Which 
one soul of the world, and the whole mundane 
animal, was by some of the Pagan theologers (as 
namely the Stoics) taken to be the zewroc Gece, the 
first and highest God of all. 

Neverthéless, others of the Pagan theologers, 
though asserting the world’s animation likewise, 
yet would by no means allow the mundane soul 
to be the supreme Deity ; they conceiving the 
first and highest God to be an abstract and im- 
moveable mind, and nota soul. Thus the Pane- 
gyrist, cited also by Gyraldus, invokes the su- 
preme Deity doubtfully and cautiously, 4... peor. 
as not knowing well what to call him, » 1? 
whether soul or mind: ‘‘ Te, summe rerum sator, 
cujus tot nomina sunt, quot gentium linguas esse 
voluisti ; quem enim te ipse dici velis, scire non 
possumus: sive in te queedam vis mensque divina 
est, que toto infusa mundo omnibus miscearis 
elementis, et sine ullo extrinsecus accedente vigo- 
ris impulsu, per te ipse movearis; sive aliqta! 
supra omne ccelum potestas es, que hoc opus to- 
_ tum ex altiore nature arce despicias : Te, inquam, 
oramus,”&c. Thou supreme Original ofall things, 
who hast as many names as thou hast pleased 
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there should be languages; whether thou beest a 
certain Divine force and soul, that infused into 
the whole world art mingled with all the elements, 
and without any external impulse moved from 
thyself; or whether thou beest a power elevated 
above the heavens, which lookest down upon the 
whole work of nature, as from a higher tower ; 
thee we invoke, & —-And as the supreme Deity 
was thus considered only as a perfect mind su- 
perior to soul, so was the mundane soul and 
whole animated world called by these Pagans 
frequently Sevrepoc Oeoc, the second god.—Thus 
in the Asclepian Dialogue or Perfect Oration, 
is the Lord and maker of all said to have made 
a second god visible and sensible, which 1s the 
world. 

But, for the most part, they who asserted a 
God, superior to the soul of the world, did main- 
tain a trinity of universal principles, or Divine 
hypostases subordinate; they conceiving that as 
there was above the mundane soul a perfect mind 
or intellect, so that mind and intellect, as such, 
was not the first principle neither, because there 
must be vonrov in order of nature before vove, an 
intelligible before Intellect. Which first intelli- 
gible was called by them ro & and rayafov, the 
One and the Good, or unity and goodness itself 
substantial, the cause of mind and ail things. 
Now as the tagathon, or highest of these three 
hypostases, was sometimes called by them 6 
mowroc Oeoc, the first God—and vove or intellect 6 
Sevtepoc fede, the second god ;—so was the mundane 
soul and animated world called rpiroc Ode, the third 
god.— Thus Numenius in Proclus upon Plato's 

P 93. Timeus, Noupinviog piv yap TeElc avupvijcac 
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Seobe, matipa piv cade tov TOWTOV, TOMTHY dg ies 
Tov devTEpov, Toinua O& Tov Tolrov’ 6 yao Kdopoe 
kar avrov 6 ToiTog éort Aedc, we & Kat avroy Snplovpyoe 
Oirroc, Ore TpWTOC kal 6 devTEDE Sede, 7d 0 Snpovpyobpevor, 
o rpiroc' Numenius praising three gods, calls the 
father the first God, the maker the second, and 
the work the third. For the world, according to 
him, is the third god; as he supposes also two 
opificers, the first and the second God.—Plotinus 
in like manner speaks of this also, as very fa- 
miliar language amongst those Pagans, 5, 5 1. y. 
kal 6 kdopoe Sede, wore civybec Eye, TolTOC, § 

and the world, as is commonly said, is Lp. 296-J 
the third god. 

But neither they, who held the supreme Deity 
to be an immoveable mind or intellect, superior 
to the mundane soul (as Aristotle and Xenocra- 
tes), did suppose that mundane soul and the 
whole world to have depended upon many such 
immoveable intellects self-existent, as their first 
Cause, but only upon one: nor they, who ad- 
mitting a trinity of Divine hypostases, made the 
supreme Deity properly to be a monad above 
mind or intellect, did conceive that intellect to 
have depended upon many such monads, as first 
principles co-ordinate, but upon one only. From 
whence it plainly appears, that the Pagan theo- 
logeis did always reduce things undera monarchy, 
and acknowledge not many independent deities, 
but one nerd Numen (whether called soul, or 
mind, or monad) as the head of all. Though it 
hath been already declared, that those Pagans, 
who were trinitarians, especially the Platonists, 
do often take those their three hypostases sub- 
ordinate (a monad, mind, and soul) all together, 
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for the ro Octov, or one supreme Numenj; as sup- 
posing an extraordimary kind of unity im that 
trinity of hypostases, and so as it were a certain 
latitude and gradation in the Deity. 

Where by the way two things may be observed 
concerning the Pagan theologers: First, that ac- 
cording to them generally the whole corporeal 
system was not a dead thimg, hke a machine or 
automaton artificially made by men, but that hfe 
and soul was mingled with and diffused through 
it all: insomuch that Aristotle himself taxes 
those, who made the world to consist of nothing 
but monads or atoms altogether dead and in- 
animate, as being therefore a kind of Atheists. 
Secondly, that how much soever some of them 
supposed the supreme Deity and first Cause to 
be elevated above the heaven and corporeal 
world, yet did they not therefore conceive, either 
the world to be quite cut off from that, or that 
from the world, so as to have no commerce with 


it, nor influence upon it; but as all proceeded 


from this first Cause, so did they suppose that to 
be closely and intimately united with all those 
emanations from itself (though without mixture 
and confusion), and all to subsist in it, and be 
pervaded by it. Plutarch, in his Platonic Ques- 
tions, propounds this amongst the rest, 
Ti 8y wore rov avwratw Oeov Tatéoa TaVTWY Kal 
ToUNTYY mposcarev; Why Plato called the highest 
God the father and maker of all?’—To which he 
answers in the first place thus; rev piv beav yevynrav 
Kal Tov avOourwy ratng EOTL, TWOLNTYC OF TWY adoyu Kal Twv 
a{vywv' That perhaps he was called the father of 
all the generated gods, and of men, but the maker 
of the irrational and inanimate things of the 
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world.—But afterward he adds, that this highest 
God might therefore be styled the father of the 
whole corporeal world also, as well as the maker, 
because 1t is no dead and inanimate thing, but 
endued with life: gurbuyou yao ‘yévnotc n yevnoic ore’ 
Kal TOUTOU Mev, Ol0C O1KOOOMLOC 7] udavrne, 7 Aupac Onjtovo- 
voc 7 aveplavtoc, amnAXakrat TO YEvOplEVvOV Epryou" arro os 
Tou YEevycavToc apyn Kal OUVa[tC EyKEKpaTat Two texvOevrt, 
Kal OUVEY EL THY Pow, arooTacpa Kal [0 ptov OUGaY TOU TEK- 
vuoavroc. “Eet Tolvuy ov TeTAacpéevotc 0 KOGpLOC, OVOE GUY- 
nowospévotc Tompacty touev, aX “ott avTw poloa TOAAT 
Zworntoe Kat Qaornroc, nv o Oedc e-yKaréoT eloev ab EavTov 
rH vAn Kal katéuiéev, etkoTwe ana TATNOTE Tov KOspnov Zwov 
yeyovoroc, Kal ‘TrounTne errovomacerat® Generation is 
the making or production of something animate. 
And the work of an artificer, as an architect or 
statuary, as soon as it is produced, departeth and 
is removed from the maker thereof, as having no 
intrinsic dependance upon him; whereas from 
him, that begetteth, there is a principle and 
power infused into that which is begotten, and 
mingled therewith, that containeth the whole na- 
ture thereof, as bemg a kind of avulsion from the 
begetter. Wherefore since the world is not like 
to those works, that are artificially made and com- 
pacted by men, but hath a participation of life 
and divinity, which God hath inserted into it, 
and mingled with it, God 1s therefore rightly 
styled by Plato, not only the maker, but also the 
father, of the whole world as being an animal.— 
To thesame purpose also Plotinus: yevo- 5, iy. 
plevoc Sn otov OLKoc Tic KaAoc Kal TolkiAoc, ou * [p 379.] 

amernOn Tov TeTotnKOTOC, OVO av EkolvwoEV avTOV" EX €L 
yao Yuynv Kparovpevog ov KpaTwr, Kal EyOopevoc GAN’ ouK 
EXWV, KetTat yao ev Ty Yvyn aveyouvsy avrov, Kal ovK apol- 
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pov éoTly auTnc, we dv ev bdact dixrvov TEyOuEVOY Zon" 
The world being made as a large and stately edi- 
fice, was neither cut off and separated from its 
maker, nor yet mingled and confounded with 
him. Forasmuch as he still remaineth above, pre- 
siding over it; the world being so animated, as 
rather to be possessed by soul, than to possess it, 
it lying in that great Psyche, which sustaineth it, 
as a net in the waters, all moistened with lrfe.— 
Thus Plotinus, supposing the whole corporeal 
world to be animated, affirmeth it neither to be 
cut off from its maker (by which maker he here 
understands the mundane soul), itself to be 1m- 
mersed into its body, the world, after the same 
‘manner as our human souls are into these bo- 
dies; but so to preside over it, and act it, as a 
thing elevated above it. And though, according 
to him, that second Divine hypostasis of nous or 
intellect be in like manner elevated above this 
mundane soul ; and again, that first hypostasis or 
supreme Deity (called by him unity and goed- 
ness), above Intellect ; yet the corporeal world 
could not be said to be cut off from these neither ; 
they being all three (monad, mind, and soul) 
closely and intimately united together. 

xxx. The Hebrews were the only nation, who 
before Christianity for several ages professedly 
opposed the Polytheism and idolatry of the Pagan 
world. Wherefore it may be probably concluded, 
that they had the right notion of this Pagan Poly- 
theism, and understood what it consisted in, vz. 
Whether in worshipping many unmade, self-ori- 
gmated deities, as partial creators of the world ; 
or else in worshipping, besides the supreme God, 
other created beings superior to men? Now Philo 
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plainly understood the Pagan Polythéism after this 
latter way ; as may appear from this passage of his 
in his book concerning the Confusion of Languages, 
where speaking of the supreme God (the Maker 
and Lord of the whole world), and of his dvvayec 
dpwyot, his innumerable assistant powers—both 
visible and invisible, he adds, cararAayév- ee 
rec ovy Twie THY EkaTéoou THY KOspUY POLY, Ov 
uovov OAove e€ebetwoav, dAXa Kal ta KaAXoTA TW EV av- 
TOIC LEOwD, WALtov, Kal oeAnvny, Kal TOV cvprayra ovpavov, 
amp ovdiy atdecOivrec Ozove exaAdscav, Wy THY zrivolaD KaT- 
ssov Muvone pnat KvoLE KvglE Baotrev tov Gewv, evoriiv 
THC Tag UITNKOOUC dpyovroc Siapopac" Wherefore some 
men being struck with admiration of both these 
worlds, the visible and the invisible, have not on- 
ly deified the whole of them, but also their several 
parts, as the sun, and the moon, and the whole 
heaven, they not scrupling to call these gods. 
Which notion and language of theirs Moses re- 
spected in those words of his, Thou Lord, the 
king of gods; he thereby declaring the trans- 
eendency of the supreme God above all those his 
subjects called gods.—To the same purpose Philo 
writeth also in his Commentary upon the Deca- 
logue, Tacav ovv THv rowavrny repOpelay are) Pog 733 
oAipeVOt Tove adehgous ovo un MpocKuveHey, et 
kat xabapwrioac Kat afavarwripac ovciac Edayav, adzAga 
& addAndrwv re yevoueva, call’ d yéyovev, eel kal waTng amar 
TwV O ToWNTHC TWY BAwY" Kal TpwTov rovro Kal lepwrraroy 
wapayysApa oTnAtrevowpen Ev avroic, Eva TOV auwTaTw vOut 
day re kat tyav Oeov' Wherefore removing all such 
imposture, let us worship no beings, that are by 
nature brothers and german to us, though en- 
dued with far more pure and immortal essences 
than we are. For all created things, as such, 
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have a kind of german and brotherly equality with 
one another, the Maker of all things being their 
common father. But let us deeply infix this first 
and most holy commandment in our breasts, to 
acknowledge and worship one only highest God. 
—And again afterwards, door piv nAlov, Kat ceAnvne, 
kal Tov obumavToc ovpavov TE Kal Kdomov, Kal TWv évy av- 
Toig 6AooyEpeaTdTwy pepwv we Sewv Todrodolre kal Oepamrev- 
Tal, Siaapravovcr, tove UTNKOOVE TOU GOXovTOG sEUVOVOVTEC 
They, who worship the sun, and the moon, and 
the whole heaven and world, and the principal 
parts of them as gods, err, in that they worship 
the subjects of the prince; whereas the prince 
alone ought to be worshipped. ‘Thus, according 
to Philo, the Pagan Polytheism consisted 1n giving 
religious worship, besides the supreme God, to 
other created understanding beings, and parts of 
the world, more pure and immortal than men. 
Flavius Josephus, in his Judaic Antiquities,’ 
extolling Abraham’s wisdom and piety, writeth 
thus concerning him; zpwroe obv roAua Gov arogy- 
vasbar Snutovpyov twv dAwy eva, which some would 
understand in this manner, that Abraham was 
the first, who publicly declared, that there was 
one God, the Demiurgus or maker of the whole 
world ;—as if all mankind besides, at that time, 
had supposed the world to have been made not 
by one, but by many gods. But the true mean- 
ing of those words is this; that Abraham was the 
first, who, in that degenerate age, publicly de- 
clared, that the maker of the whole world was 
the one only God, and alone to be religiously 
worshipped; accordingly, as it follows after- 
wards in the same writer, © cadwe tye povw ray Te 


* Lib, 1. cap. vi. p. xxv. tom. 1. oper cdit. Havercamp. 
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pny Kau ry ev XaptoTiay arovewery, to whom alone men 
ought to give honour and thanks.—And the rea- 
son hereof is there also set down, rov 8 Aww, et 
Kal Tt 7 e0C evoalmoviay ouvreXét, Kara TpooTayny THY rouTou 
waptyew tkactov Kal ov Kav’ olxelav isyvv’ Because all 
those other beings, that were then worshipped as 
gods, whatsoever any of them contributed to the 
happiness of mankind, they did it not by their 
own power, but by his appointment and com- 
mand ;—he instancing in the sun and moon, and 
earth and sea, which are all made and ordered 
by a higher Power and Providence, by the force 
whereof they contribute to our utility. As if he 
should have said, that no created being ought to 
be religiously worshipped, but the Creator only. 
And this agreeth with what we read in Scrip- 
ture concerning Abraham, that he called upon 
the name of the Lord, ody 5x, the God 
of the whole woild—that is, he wor- 
shipped no particular created beings, as the 
other Pagans at that time did, but only that su- 
preme universal Numen, which made and con- 
taineth the whole world. And thus Maimonides 
interprets that place, pry oy yen ONT perac “ 
DAT ONIN NON Nay? WNT Abraham be- $7 P 7, 
gan to teach, that none ought to be reli- 

giously worshipped, save only the God of the 
whole world——Moreover, the same Josephus af- 
terwards in his twelfth book* brings in Aristeus 
{who seems to have been a secret proselyted 
Greek) pleading with Ptolemeus Philadelpbus, 
in behalf of the Jews, and their liberty, after this 
manner 5 7 Pactrslav cov ciérovtoc, TOU, Seuévov Tove 
pOMOUC avTolc. TOV yao aravrTa cveTycduevon Bzdv, Kal ovrot 


Gen xxi 23.) 
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kat peice ocBducba, Ziva rarovvrec aitov, eroluwe amd Tov 
cbunacw zudbav 7d Cnv, thy erixAnow adtod vohoavteg 
It would well agree with your goodness and 
magnaninity, to free the Jews from that miser- 
able captivity, which they are under; since the 
same God, who governeth your kingdom, gave 
laws to them, as I have by diligent search found 
out. For both they and we do alike worship the 
God, who made all things, we calling him Zene, 
because he gives life to all. Wherefore, for the 
honour of that God, whom they worship after a 
singular manner, please you to indulge them the 
liberty of returning to their native country.— 
Where Aristeus also, according to the sense of 
Pagans, thus concludes; Know, O king, that I 
intercede not for these Jews, as having any cogna- 
tion with them, qTavTwv oE dvlowTuv Snob & ov- 
TOY Tou dcov, Kal ywwokwy aurov HOOMEVOY TOL EVTTOLOVOLY, 
ime TOUT) Kat of TapakaAw, but all men being the 
workmanship of God, and knowing, that he is 
dehghted with beneficence, I therefore thus ex- 
hort you. 

As for the latter Jewish writers and Rabbins, 
it is certain, that the generality of them supposed 
the Pagans to have acknowledged one supreme 
and universal Numen, and to have worshipped all 
their other gods only as his ministers, or as me- 
diators between him and them: Maimonides in 
Halacoth* py5y describeth the rise of the Pagan 
Polytheism in the days of Enosh, after this man- 
ner: OF My TAN NT Myo OW we war D2 
DR DID AT WAT DOT 2 WY WS TINT IN 


oo wn oox mani on be con eta xm San 
hs Owowon OwDw OM N22 ON pom oI. On 


724, De Idoiclatiia, capa. §&. 1. p uL 
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sy7a Sym pet ann nas ond pom owed) onaw on DMN 
32> may Jom yw. maa bw 3397 9 NT 
soo be aa M22 IYI Inthe days of Enosh, 
the sons of men grievously erred, and the wise 
miwen of that age became brutish (even Enosh 
himself being in the number of them); and their 
error was this, that since God had created the 
stars and spheres to govern the world, and plac- 
ing them on high, had bestowed this honour up- 
on them, that they should be his ministers and 
subservient instruments, men ought therefore to 
praise then, honour them, and worship them ; 
this being the pleasure of the blessed God, that 
men should magnify and honour those, whom him- 
self hath magnified and honoured, as a king will 
have his ministers to be reverenced, this honour re- 
dounding to himself.—Again, the same Maimo- 
nides in the beginning of the second chapter of 
that book -writeth thus; xbow annoy one Dy 
xd) 3919 ND) Dada RD Noo NO ONTO BaD INN Tay 
oY SN WD ONT Sap Inv xd) mo w IMs 
TT NIT Ty NM OTONT NA Dew yt Tyne 
TT TAY IBY API TT TT waART war Taye poo jy 
The foundation of that commandment against 
strange worship (now commonly called idolatry) 
is this, that no man should worship any of the 
creatures whatsoever, neither angel, nor sphere, 
nor star, nor any of the four elements, nor any 
thing made out of them. For though he, that 
worships these things, knows, that the Lord is 
God, and superior to them all, and worships those 
creatures no otherwise than Enosh and the rest 
of that age did, yet is he nevertheless guilty of 
strange worship or idolatry.—And _ that, after the 
times of Enosh also, in succeeding ages, the Poly- 
theism of the Pagan nations was no other than 
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this, the worshipping (besides one supreme God) 
of other created beings, as the ministers of his 
providence, and as middles or mediators betwixt 
him and men, is declared hkewise by Maimonides 
Sere (in his More Nevochim) to have been the 

universal belief of all the Hebrews or 
Jews: nyt May yo mronayy Typ DDT TAN 
TOT ND) OTT 29a poy MTN YA MN PNW 
OYDANT JD IN DT WS Tw TW THTwW ONAT 
SIN PINT OWA NTL IWR TT Sa nw oy 
PD) OY yer xm aaa wot Nw Ty Oy mT DN 
pan yap nso pom xobw impo mma You 
know, that whosoever committeth idolatry, he 
doth it not as supposing, that there is no other 
God besides that which he worshippeth, for it 
never came into the minds of any idolaters, nor 
never will, that that statue, which 1s made by 
them of metal, or stone, or wood, is that very 
God, who created heaven and earth; but they 
worship those statues and images only as the re- 
presentation of something, which is a mediator 
between God and them.—Moses Albelda, the 
author of the book entitled, man n>y Gnolath 
‘Tamid, resolves all the Pagan Polytheism and 
idolatry into these two principles, one of which 
respected God, and the other men themselves: 
YD MINT OTN Ep md oN NA 
WDD OYRONN wy 1 pam) xx maa 
IN oY MONW! DD MD mONw Oxwd owrw ao Jpn 
am. Sy nbsm peer team xva ome owy wd) 
TNT DWN WWI DIN TOD MM Dy Sup py 
pan Ty Ty! wm 737 TI ow Nd oN IDsyD 
TIN Mw patnwta‘osy The idolaters first 
argued thus in respect of God ; that since he was 
of such transcendent perfection above men, it was 
not possible for men to be united to, or have com- 
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munion with him, otherwise than by means of 
certain middle beings or mediators; as it is the 
manner of earthly kings, to have petitions convey- 
ed to them by the hands of mediators and inter- 
cessors. Secondly, they thus argued also in re- 
spect of themselves; that being corporeal, so that 
they could not apprehend God abstractly, they 
must needs have something sensible to excite and 
stir up their devotion and fix their imagination 
upon.—Joseph Albo, in the book called Ikkarim, 
concludes that Ahab, and the other idolatrous 
kings of Israel and Judah worshipped other gods 
upon those two accounts mentioned by Maimo- 
nides and no otherwise, namely, that the supreme 
God was honoured by worshipping of his minis- 
ters, and that there ought to be certain middles and 
mediators betwixt him and men: ANMN 
NIT INN PNW TT Oewsp5 mn 
DAT Dy ma mye maby on opxw Phy wnwy my Sabon 
TW? DAWN yw) DN NTN) Ow MN WII DIAN 
OMYYONY TOIW mwy> pavin ows ON) mM OWN ms 
samovunprora Ahab, and other kings of Is- 
rael and Judah, and even Solomon himself, erred 
in worshipping the stars, upon those two accounts 
already mentioned out of Maimonides, notwith- 
standing that they believed the existence of God 
and his unity; they partly conceiving that they 
should honour God in worshipping of his minis- 
ters, and partly worshipping them as mediators 
betwixt God and themselves—And the same 
‘writer determines the meaning of that first com- 
mandment, (which is to him the second) “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before my face,” to be this 
oN ODT DwMAW IW JID WA DYSON OMS ODN? 
fannaya Thou shalt not set up other inferior gods 
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as mediators betwixt me and thyself, or worship 
them so, as thinking to honour me thereby.— 
R. David Kimchi (upon 2 Kings xvii.) writeth 
thus concerning that Israelitish priest, who, by 
the King of Assyria’s command, was sent to Sa- 
maria to teach the new inhabitants thereof to wor- 
ship the God of that land (of whom it is after- 
wards said, that they both feared the Lord, and 
served their idols;) THAYOMDY WP NW ON TDN ON 
monn baa sat orene pot Nd 902 St 
yw ond OX IN PUNT Jou 19D OO NIM ODD 
mod xanw 15 ony ww de> onmby ox ony 
MSI. Ox Depo Nw Nd oon Nox 1D O53 CRA 
NNIAT PI OPI OYYIN ONT? OM OMY NON ONT 
if he should have altogether prohibited them their 
idolatry, they would not have hearkened to him, 
that being a thing, which all those eastern people 
were educated in from their very infancy, inso- 
much that it was a kind of first principle to them. 
Wherefore he permitted them to worship all their 
several gods, as before they had done; only he 
required them to direct the intention of their 
minds to the God of Israel (as the supreme), for 
those gods could do them neither good nor hurt, 
otherwise than according to his will and pleasure : 
but they worshipped them to this purpose, that 
they might be MEDIATORS betwixt them and the 
Creator. In the book Nitzachon, all the Poly- 
theism and idolatry of the Pagans is reduced to 
these three heads; first, pyaz> own omwy My 
When they worshipped the ministers of God, as 
thinking te honour him thereby ;—and, secondly, 
py. oa wow omx may When they worship- 
ped them as orators and intercessors for them 
with God ;—and,’ lastly, a> yay yy> tay When 
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they worshipped statues of wood and stone for 
memorials of him. And though it be true, that 
Isaak Abrabanel (upon 2 Kings xvil.) does enu- 
merate more species of Pagan idolatry, even to 
the number of ten, yet are they all of them but so 
many several modes of creature-worship ; and 
there is no such thing amongst them to be found, 
as the worshipping of many unmade independent 
deities, as partial creators of the world. 
Moreover, those rabbinic writers commonly 
interpret certain places of the Scripture to this 
sense, that the Pagan idolaters did notwithstand- 
ing acknowledge one supreme Deity, as that (Je- 
remy x. 7.) “‘ Who is there that will not fear thee, 
thou King of nations? For amongst all their wise 
men, and in all their kingdoms, there is none hke 
unto thee; though they are become all together 
brutish, and their worshipping of stocks is a doc- 
trine of vanity:” for Maimonides thus glosseth 
upou those words : 7729 x17 TAN BWI Don abs 
aes ann aw ovotow om>yon onmwedax As if 
he should say, all the Gentiles know, that thou 
art the only supreme God, but their error and 
folly consisteth in this, that they think this vanity 
of worshipping inferior gods, to be a thing agree- 
able to thy will And thus also Kimchi in his 
Commentaries, DONT ODT ONT OSR TP NOD 
bo) Oy pan baa oy Po TAN pew ond MN 
NON NID OT OFYN oD PRD ONAN oNDdn 
OT) 7 1D) TSN Ws OF) WY. OYypr ond 
MDD NON OMY NO ODDITY on oa we Sop 19 
Owe om a> paws onw Who will not fear thee? 
{t is fit, that even the nations themselves, who 
worship idols, should fear thee, for thou art their 
King; and indeed amongst all the wise men of the 
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nations, and in all their kingdoms, it is generally 
acknowledged, that -there is none like unto thee. 
Neither do they worship the stars otherwise than 
as mediators betwixt thee and them. Their wise 
men know, that an idol is nothing; and though 
they worship stars, yet do they worship them as 
thy ministers, and that they may be intercessors 
for them. Another place is that, Malachii. 11. 
which though we read in the future tense, as a 
prophecy of the Gentiles, yet the Jews understand 
it of that present time, when those words were 
written, ‘“‘ From the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, my name is great among the Gen- 
tiles; and in every place incense is offered to my 
name, and a pure oblation, for my name is great 
amongst the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
But you profane it, &c.—Upon which words R. 


Solomon glosseth thus, —ybx siqw yn wd ww 


MDINT DN aw ating ope bo» obpoyxine The 
Pagan Polytheists and idolaters know, that there 


is one God superior to all those other gods and 
idols worshipped by them; and in every place 
are there free-will offerings brought to my name, 
even amongst the Gentiles. And Kimchi agreeth 
with him herein, owt 8232 OvTIIY DMITw Dp Dy BN 
YW OMX OTDYY NON TWN Tao Nw ‘a oD 
ora ya oyypx Although the Pagans worshipped 
the host of heaven, yet do they confess me to be 
the first Cause, they worshipping them only as in 
their opinion certain mediators betwixt me and 
them.— Whether either of these two places of 
Scripture does sufficiently prove what these Jews 
would have, or no; yet, however, is it evident 
from their interpretations of them, that themselves 
supposed the Pagans to have acknowledged one 
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supreme Deity, and that their other gods were all 
but his creatures and ministers. Nevertheless, 
there is another place of Scripture, which seems 
to sound more to this purpose, and accordingly 
hath been thus interpreted by Rabbi Solomon and 
others, Psal. Ixv. 6. where God is called 52 nan 


DAI oN yIN wp The confidence of all the ends of 
the earth, and of them that are afar off in the sea 


—that 1s, even of all the Pagan world. 

Thus we see plainly, that the Hebrew doctors 
and rabbins have been generally of this persua- 
sion, that the Pagan nations anciently, at least the 
intelligent amongst them, acknowledged one su- 
preme God of the whole world; and that all their 
other gods were but creatures and inferior minis- 
ters; which were worshipped by them upon these 
two accounts, either as thinking, that the honour 
done to them redounded to the supreme ; or else 
that they might be psu. ono tp, and o»yyon, their 
mediators, and intercessors, orators, and negotia- 
tors with him. Which inferior gods of the Pagans 
were supposed by these Hebrews to be chiefly of 
two kinds, angels, and stars or spheres. The lat- 
ter of which the Jews, as well as Pagans, con- 
cluded to be animated and intellectual: for thus 
Maimonides expressly 3 0°592371) O°D31277 9. Jesude Hatto- 
ona oom on bawm mys wary yoia he ms 9% 
9) 1900 BT ANN ION Oa DAW TT Tew 12 x Pd 
DON OMT wd OY) ooNDD) prawn woyn The stars 
and spheres are every one of them animated, and 
endued with hfe, knowledge and understanding. 
And they acknowledge him, who commanded and 
the world was made, every one of them, according 
to their degree and excellency, praising and ho- 
nouring hin, as the angels do. And this they would 
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confirm from that place of Scripture, Neh. ix. 6. 
“ Thou, even thou, art Lord alone; thou hast 
made heaven, the heaven of heavens with all their 
host, the earth with all things that are therem, the 
seas and all that is therein, and thou preservest 
them all; and the host of heaven worshippeth 
thee :” the host of heaven being commonly put for 
the stars. 

xxx1. But, lastly, this same thing is plainly 
confirmed from the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament also; that the Gentiles and Pagans, how- 
ever Polytheists and idolaters, were not unac- 
quainted with the knowledge of the true God, 
that is, of the one only self-existent and omnipo- 
tent Being, which comprehendeth all things un- 
der him: from whence it must needs follow, that 
their other many gods were all of them supposed 
to have been derived from this one, and to be de- 
pendent on him. 

For first, St. Paul, m his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans,’ tells us, that these Gentiles or Pagans did 
nv adnosiav ev adiucia Karey et, hold the truth in un- 
righteousness, or unjustly detain and imprison 
the same.—Which is chiefly to be understood of 
the truth concerning God, as appears from that 
which follows, and therefore implies the Pagans 
not to have been unfurnished of such a know- 
ledge of God, as might and ought to have kept 
them from all kinds of idolatry, however by 
their default it proved ineffectual to that end; as 
is afterwards declared ; ovk eoxiuacay rov 
cov EXE EV Erlyvurcet, they hked not to re- 
tain God 1n the agnition, or practical knowledge 
of him.~-Where there is a distinction to be ob- 
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served betwixt yaoi and émyvwore, the knowledge 
‘and the agnition of God—the former whereof, in 
this chapter, is plainly granted to the Pagans, 
though the latter be here denied them, because 
they lapsed into Polytheism and idolatry ; which 
is the meaning of these words: pernA- 
Aatay chy arnQeav rou Qsov ev Tw Wevest, they 
changed the truth of God into a lhe.—Again, the 
same apostle there affirmeth, that the ro yuworov 
rou @sov pavegov éorty ey avroic, that, which may he 
known of God, was manifest within them, God 
himself having shewed it unto them.—There is 
something of God unknowable and incomprehen- 
sible by all mortals, but that of God, which 1s 
knowable, his eternal power and Godhead, with 
the attributes belonging thereunto, is made mani- 
fest to all mankind from his works. ‘The invi- 
sible things of him, from the creation of the world, 
being clearly seen and understood by the things 
that are made.” Moreover, this apostle ex- 
pressly declareth the Pagans to have known God, 
in that censure, which he giveth of 
them : stor: yvourec rov Qov, ovy we Ozdv e008- 
acav, that when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God ;—because they fell into Poly- 
theism and idolatry. Though the apostle here 
instanceth only in the latter of those two, their 
‘changing the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds and beasts, and creeping things.” The 
reason whereof is, because this idolatry of the 
Pagans, properly so called, that 1s, their wor- 
shipping of stocks and stones, formed into the 
likeness of man or beast, was generally taken 
amongst the Jews for the grossest of all their re- 
VOL. IL. 2 
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ligious miscarriages. Thus Philo plainly de- 

De Decal. clareth : dc01 ev nXiov, Kat ocknvne, Kat TOV 

P- 753. gyyravrog ovpavou TE Kal KOopov, Kat TWV EV av- 
Tow OdooyeoscraTwy pEepwv we Dewy mporodAot te Kat Oega- 
wevtal, Stapapravover pév" (Two yap ov, TovE UaNACOUE TOV 
doyovroc sguvivortec) nrrov d rwv adAwY adiKoval, TWY 
Eva Kai Alfouc, do-yupov Te Kat yovoov, Kal Tag TagaTAnot- 
ove tAag poodwoavrwv, &c. Whosoever worship the 
sun, and moon, and ‘the whole heaven, and world, 
and the chief parts thereof, as gods, do unques- 
tionably err, (they honouring the subjects of the 
prince) but they are guilty of the less iniquity and 
injustice than those, who form wood and stone, 
gold and silver, and the like matters, into statues, 
to worship them, &c.—of which assertion he af- 
terwards gives this account: ro yao xadXusrov Epeopa 
Tne Yoyne eGéxolay, THV TEL rou Ewvroe ae Osov mpoonkou- 
cay vroAntiv, because these have cut off the most 
excellent fulcrum of the soul, the persuasion of 
the ever-living God, by means whereof, lke un- 
ballasted ships, they are tossed up and down per- 
petually, nor can be ever able to rest in any safe 
harbour.—And from hence it came to pass, that 
the Polytheism of the Pagans, their worshipping 
ofinferior gods (as stars and demons) was vul- 
garly called also by the Jews and Christians idol- 
atry, it being so denominated by them a famosiore 
specie. Lastly, the apostle plainly declares, that 
the error of the Pagan superstition universally 
consisted (not in worshipping many independent 
gods and creators, but) in joining creature wor- 
ship, as such, some way or other, with the wor- 
ship of the Creator: e:Bactyoav Kal | har pev- 
cay Ty Krioet Tapa TOV Krisavra, which words 
are either to be thus rendered: They [religiously] 
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worshipped the creature, besides the Creator’— 
that preposition being often used in this sense, as 
for example, in this of Aristotle, where be affirmeth 
concerning Plato, that he didro év xatrovc Met 1 i 
aptOpove Tapa ra Tpayuara TOLNGaL, (not make Gk [p sila 
numbers to be the things themselves, as oper] 

the Pythagoreans had done, but) unity and num- 
bers to be besides the things s—or rove apiBuove 
Tapa ra atcOyra, numbers to exist by themselves, 
besides the sensibles: he by numbers meaning, 
as Aristotle himself there expounds it, ra, ciSn, the 
ideas contained in the first Intellect (which was 
Plato’s second Divine hypostasis) as also by ro *, 
& roc cidsat mapey erat ro Ti nv eivat, that Ipsum UNUM, 
or unity, which gives being to those ideas—is un- 
derstood Plato’s first Divine hypostasis. Or else 
the words ought to be translated thus: ‘“‘ And wor- 
shipped the creature above or more than the Crea- 
tor,” that preposition zapa being sometimes used 
comparatively so as to signify excess, as for ex- 
ample in Luke xin. 2. ‘‘ Think you that these 
Gahleans were ayaprwAoi rapa mavrac rove TadXaiove, 
sinners beyond all the Galileans”” And, (ver. 4.) 
«Think you, that those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower of Siloam fell, were ogeAérac Tapa Tavrac, 
debtors above all the men, that dwelt in Jerusa- 
lem” According to either of which interpretations, 
it is supposed, that the Pagans did worship the 
true God, the Creator of the whole world; though 
they worshipped the creature also, besides him, 
or (perhaps in some sense) above him, and more 
than him also. But as for that other interpreta- 
tion of rapa tov xtisavra, which Beza chose rather 
to follow, that “they worshipped the creature, the 
Creator being wholly passed by,” this is no true 
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literal version, bat only a gloss or commentary 
upon the words, made according to a certain pre- 
conceived and extravagant opinion, that the Pa- 
gans did not at all worship the supreme God or 
Creator, but universally transfer all their worship 
upon the creature only. But in what sense the 
Pagans might be said to worship the cieatures 
above or beyond, or more than the Creator, (be- 
cause it is not possible, that the creature, asa 
creature, should be worshipped with more inter- 
nal and mental honour than the Creator thereof, 
looked upon as such) we leave others to inquire. 
Whether or no, because when religious worship, 
which properly and only belongeth to the Creator, 
and not at al! to the creature, 1s transferred from 
the Creator upon the creature, according to a 
Scripture interpretation and account, such nay 
be said to worship the creature moie than the 
Creator? Or whether because some of these 
Pagans might more frequently address their de- 
votions to their inferior gods (as stars, demons, 
and heroes) as thinking the supreme God, either 
above their worship, or incomprehensible, or in- 
accessible by them? Or, lastly, whether because 
the image and statue-worshippers among the Pa- 
gans (whom the apostle there principally regards) 
did direct all their external devotion to sensible 
objects and creaturely forms? However, it can- 
not be thought, that the apostle here taxes the 
Pagans merely for worshipping creatures above 
the Creator, as if they had not at all offended, 
had they worshipped them only in an equality 
with him; but doubtless their sin was, that they 
gaye any religious worship at all to the creature, 
though in way of aggravation of their crime it be 
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said, that they also worshipped the creature more 
than the Creator. Thus we see plainly, that the 
Pagan superstition and idolatry (according to the 
true Scripture notion of it) consisted not in wor- 
shipping of many creators, but in worshipping 
the creatures together with the Creator. 

Besides this we have in the Acts of the Apostles 
an oration, which St. Paul made at Athens in 
the Areopagitic court, beginning after this man- 
ner. “ Ye men of Athens, I perceive, that ye are 
every way more than ordimarily religious;” for 
the word saciSayoveorépove Seems to be taken there 
in a good sense, it being not only more likely, 
that St. Paul would in the beginning of his ora- 
tion thus captare benevolentiam, conciliate their 
benevolence, with some commendation of them, 
but also very unlikely, that he would call their 
worshipping of the true God by the name of su- 
perstition, for so it followeth: “for as I passed 
by and beheld your sacred things (or monuments) 
I found an altar with this inscription, “Ayvworp Oey, 
To THE UNKNOWN Gop.” It is true, that both 
Philostratus* and Pausanias” write, that there 
were at Athens “Ayvworwy O:wv Pwo, altars of 
unknown gods:—but their meaning 1n this might 
well be, not that there were altars dedicated to 
unknown-gods plurally, but that there were se- 
veral altars, which had this singular iuscription: 
To THE UNKNOWN Gop. And that there was at 
least one such, besides this Scripture record, is 
evident from that dialogue in Lucian’s works en- 
titled Philopatris,° where Critias useth this form 
of oath, Ny rov "Ayvwaorov ev A@nvac, No, by the un- 


2 De Vita Apollomi, lib. vi cap, ul. p. 232. 
/Inb v, p 199. * Cap. 1X. p. 122, edit. Gesneri. 
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known god at Athens:—and Triephon in the 
close of that dialogue speaketh thus :* “Hyzie & rev 
éy “AOnvatc "A-yvworov EPEVOOVTEC, Kal TOOGKUUNOAVTEC, yet 
pac £IC ovpavov EKTELVAVTEC, TOUTW) VY apLaTHOOMED, we Ka-~ 
rakwbévrec, &C. But we having found out that un- 
known God at Athens, and worshipped him, with 
hands stretched up to heaven, will give thanks to 
him, as havmg been thought worthy to be made 
subject to this power.— Which passages, as they 
do unquestionably refer to that Athemian inscrip- 
tion either upon one or more altars, so does the 
latter of them plainly imply, that this unknown 
God of the Athenians was the supreme Governor 
of the world. And soit follows in St. Paul’s ora- 
tion: ov ovv a-yvoouvrec evoe(etre, TOUTOV eyo kararyyeAdw 
vziv, Whom therefore you ignorantly worship (un- 
der this name of the unknown God) him de- 
clare I unto you, the God that made the world, 
and all things in it, the Lord of heaven and earth. 
—From which place we may upon firm Scripture 
authority conclude these two things: first, that 
by the unknown God of the Athenians was 
meant the only true God, he who made the 
world and all things in it; who in all probability 
was therefore styled by them "Aywworoe Bede, the 
unknown God—because he is not only invisible, 
but also incomprehensible by mortals; of whom 
Josephus against Appion’ writeth thus, that he is 
duvapet udvov tiv yvwpysoc, brrotog 8 kara ovatay &yvwaroc, 
knowable to us only by the effects of his power, 
but, as to his own essence, unknowable or incom- 
prehensible.-—But when in Dion Cassins the God 
of the Jews is said to be dppnroc cat ceSne, not only 
Invisible, but also ineffable, and when he is called 
* Cap. xxui. p. 203. » Lib. u. cap. xv. p 482, 
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in Lucan, Incertus Deus, an uncertain God—the 
reason hereof seems to have been, not only be- 
cause there was no image of him, but also because 
he was not vulgarly then known by any proper 
name, the Tetragrammaton being religiously for- 
born amongst the Jews in common use, that it 
might not be profaned. And what some learned 
men have here mentioned upon this occasion, of 
the Pagans sometimes sacrificing zpoonxovr bey, 
to the proper and convenient God—without signi- 
fying any name, seems to be nothing to this pur- 
pose; that proceeding only from a superstitious 
fear of these Pagans (supposing several gods to 
preside over several things) lest they should be 
mistaken in not applying to the right and proper 
God, in such certain cases, and so their devotion 
prove unsuccessful and ineffectual. But that this 
unknown God is here said to be ignorantly wor- 
shipped by the Athenians, is to be understood 
chiefly in regard of their Polytheism and idolatry. 
The second thing, that may be concluded from 
hence, is this, that these Athenian Pagans did evce- 
Bev, religiously worship the true God, the Lord 
of heaven and earth—and so we have a Scripture 
confutation also of that opinion, that the Pagans 
did not at all worship the supreme God. 

Lastly, St. Paul, citing this passage out of Ara- 
tus, a heathen poet, concerning Zeus or Jupiter, 





Tov ye nal yévoe Eopecy 


For we are his offspring—and interpreting the 
same of the true God, “in whom we liveand move, 
and have our being ;” we have also here a plain 
Scripture acknowledgment, that by the Zeus of 
the Greekish Pagans was sometimes at least meant 
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sical Jupiter; that is, the air; but without the 
least shadow of probability, and for no other rea- 
son, as we conceive, but only to shew his philolo- 
gicalskill. However, this is set down by him, in 
the first place, as the genuine and proper sense of 
those words: Tlooc TO Tarn avocw re Oewvre’ Pa yap au- 
Toe TavuTa EON LLOVO'YNTE TOC TO TOIC avfowrotc Bindtrée, 
auTou av KAnOeinuev, avuTov TaTéoa Kat Onpovpyov emiyoapo- 
pevor’ ‘This agreeth with that title of Jupiter, when 
he is called the father of gods and men: for if he 
made us, and all these other things for our use, 
we may well be called his, and also style him our 
father and maker.”—-And that this was the only 
notion, which the poet here had of Zeus or Jupi- 
ter, appears undeniably also from the following 
words ; as, 


- 





GO nmriog dye paaroict 
Aééia onLLaives 





Who, as a kind and benign father, sheweth lucky 
signs tomen ;—which to understand of the air were 
very absurd. And, 

Auric pap Taye char’ Ev olpava Eornpifey, 

“Acrea Mtargivas ecxearo 0 cig éviaurav 

*Agrepas 
For he also hath fastened the signs nm heaven, 
distinguishing constellations, and having appoint- 
ed stars to rise and set at several times of the year. 


—And from this, 


Te pew det weary Te web Urraro iAdouovrat, 


Therefore is he always propitiated and placated 
both firstand last.— Upon which thescholiastthus: 
igwWe OE aro Tey CTOVOWY, Tw THY ev TowTHy orovenv Elva 
Oewv tov Odvpriov, Seurépav Oo: npwwv, Kat toirny Auoc¢ 
swrnooc’ This perhaps refers to the libations, in 
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that the first of them was for the heavenly gods, 
the second for heroes, and the last for Jupiter the 
Saviour.—From whence it plainly appears also, 
that the Pagans in their sacrifices (or religious 
rites) did not forget Jupiter the Saviour, that is, 
the supreme God. 

Lastly, from his concluding thus; 


Katee warte jatya Sata, pty avSeoumroicri averap 


Where the supreme God is saluted, as the great 
wonder of the world, and interest of mankind. 
Wherefore itis evident from Aratus’s context, 
that by his Zeus or Jupiter was really meant the 
supreme God, the maker of the whole world; 
which being plainly confirmed also by St. Paul 
and the Scripture, ought to be a matter out of 
controversy amongst us. Neitheris it reasonable 
to think, that Aratus was singular in this, but that 
he spake according to the received theology of the 
Greeks, and that not only amongst philosophers 
and learned men, but even the vulgar also. Nor 
do we think, that that prayer of the ancient Athe- 
nians, commended by M. Antoninus for its sim- 
plicity, is to be understood otherwise, 
a Ly bi 5] “Yoov voov w dire Zev, Kata tng apovpac TwY 
“AQnvaiwv KaL TOY TEOLWY, Rain, rain, O good 
(or gracious) Jupiter, upon the fields and pastures 
of the Athenians :—upon which the Emperor thus: 
HroL ou OL veo Oat, ) ourwe arAwe Kal eAsvGiowc” We 
should either not pray at all (to God) or else thus 
plainly and freely —And since the Latins had the 
very same notion of Jupiter, that the Greeks had 
of Zeus, it cannot be denied, but that they com- 
monly by their Jupiter also understood the one 
supreme God, the Lord of heaven and earth. We 
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know nothing, that can be objected against this 
from the Scripture, unless 1t should be that pas- 
sage of St. Paul," “In the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God.” But the mean- 
ing thereof is no other than this, that the gene- 
rality of the world before Christianity, by their 
natural light, and contemplation of the works of 
God, did not attain to such a practical know- 
ledge of God, as might both free them from idol- 
atry, and effectually bring them to a holy hie. 
xxx1I. But in order to a fuller ex- 
plication of this Pagan theology, and 
giving yet a more satisfactory account concerning 
it, there are three heads requisite to be insisted on ; 
first, that the intelligent Pagans worshipped the 
one supreme God under many several names; 
secondly, that besides this one God, they worship- 
ped also many gods, that were indeed inferior dei- 
ties subordinate to him; thirdly, that they wor- 
shipped both the supreme and inferior gods, in 
images, statues and symbols, sometimes abusively 
called also gods. We begin with the frst, that 
the supreme God amongst the Pagans was polyo- 
nymous, and worshipped under several personal 
names, according to several notions and consider- 
ations of him, from his several attributes and 
powers, manifestations, and effects in the world. 
It hath been already observed out of 
Origen, that not only the Egyptians, but 
also the Syrians, Persians, Indians, and other bar- 
barian Pagans, had, beside their vulgar theology, 
another more arcane and recondite one, amongst 
their priests and learned men; and that the same 
was true concerning the Greeks and: Latins also, 


41 Counth. 1, 21. 


P. 314, 315. 


P. 114, 115. 
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is unquestionably evident from that account, that 
hath been given by us of their philosophic theo- 
logy ; where, by the vulgar theology of the Pa- 
gans, we understand not only their mythical or 
fabulous, but also their political or civil theology, 
it being truly afirmed by St. Austin concerning 
dh oe ee both these, ** Et civilis et fabulosa ambze 
AE ye fabulose sunt, ambeque civiles;” That 
vm p 120 both the fabulous theology of the Pagans 
ope}, _-—sC Wain part their civil, and their civil was 

fabulous——And by their more arcane or 
recondite theology, is doubtless meant that, which 
they conceived to be the natural and true theology. 
Which distinction of the natural and true theo- 
logy, from the civil and political, as 1t was acknow- 
ledged by all the ancient Greek philosophers, but 
most expressly by Antistines, Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Stoics; so was 1f owned and much insist- 
ed upon, both by Scevola, that famous Roman 
Pontifex, and by Varro, that most learned anti- 
quary; they both agreeing, that the civil theology 
then established by the Roman laws was only the 
theology of the vulgar, but not the true; and that 
there was another theology besides if, called by 
them natural, which was the theology of wise men 
and of truth: nevertheless granting a necessity, - 
that in cities and commonwealths, besides this 
natural and true theology (which the generality 
of the vulgar were incapable of) there should be 
another civil or political theology, accommodate 
to their apprehensions ; which civil theology dif- 
fered from the natural, only by a certain mixture 
of fabulosity in it, and was therefore looked upon 
by them as a middle, betwixt the natural and the 
fabulous or poetical theology. 
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Wherefore it was acknowledged, that the vul- 
gar theology of the Pagans, that is, not only their 
fabulous, but ever their civil also, was oftentimes 
very discrepant from thenatural and true theology ; 
though the wise men amongst them, in ail ages, 
endeavoured as much as they could, to dissemble 
and disguise this difference, and by allegorizing 
the poetic fables of the gods, io bring that theology 
into some seeming conformity with the natural 
and philosophic; but what they could not in this 
way reconcile, was by them excused upon the 
necessity of the vulgar. 

The fabulous theology both of the Greeks and 
- Romans did not only generate all the other gods, 
but even Jupiter himself also, their supreme Nu- 
men, 1t assigning him both a father and a mother, 
a grandfather and a grandmother. And though 
the Romans did not plainly adopt this into their 
civil theology, yet are they taxed by St. Austin? 
for suffering the statue of Jupiter's nurse to be 
kept in the capitol fora religious monument. And 
however this differed nothing at all from that 
atheistic doctrine of Evemerus,> That all the gods 
were really no other than mortal men,—yet was it 
tolerated and connived at by the politicians, in 
way of necessary compliance with the vulgar, it 
being so extremely difficult for them to conceive 
any such living being or animal, as was never made, 
and without beginning. Insomuch, that Callima- 
chus, * who would by no means admit of Jupiter's 
sepulchre, either in Crete or Arcadia (but looked 
upon it as a foul reproach to him) for this reason, 


@ De Civitate Dei, lib v cap. vu, p. 119. 
> Apud Augustin. ubi supra. 
© Hymno in Jovem, ver. 9. 
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Because he was immortal and could never die ;—- 
did notwithstanding himself attribute a temporary 
generation and nativity to him, as Origen* and 
others observe. Nevertheless, the generality of 
the more civilized and intelligent Pagans, and even 
of the poets themselves, did all this while con- 
stantly retain thus much of the natural and true 
theology amongst them, that Jupiter was the 
father both of gods and men; that is, the maker 
of the whole world, and consequently himself 
without father, eternal and unmade, according to 
that Peleadean oracle before cited out of Pausa- 
nias, 


Zeve ny, Leve Eort, Zeve Eooeves 





Again, the civil theology of the Pagans, as well 
as the poetic, had not only many fantastic gods 
in it, but also an appearance of a plurality of inde- 
pendent deities; it making several supreme in 
their several territories and functions; as one to 
be the chief ruler over the heavens, another over 
the air and winds, another over the sea, and ano- 
ther over the earth and hell; one to be the giver 
of corn, another of wine; one the god of learning, 
another the god of pleasure, and another the god 
of war; and so for all other things. But the natu- 
ral theology of the Pagans (so called) though it 
did admit a plurality of gods too, in a certain 
sense, that is, of inferior deities subordinate to one 
supreme; yet did it neither allow of more inde- 
pendent deities than one, nor own any gods at all, 
but such as were natural, that is, such as had a 
real existence in nature and the world without, 


* Advers, Celsum, lib, m. p. 137 
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and not in men’s opinion only. And these Varro* 
concluded to be no other than, first, the Soul of 
the world, and then the animated parts thereof 
superior to men; that is, one supreme universal 
Numen unmade, and other particular generated 
gods, such as stars, demons, and heroes. Where- 
fore all the other gods besides these are frequently 
exploded by Pagan writers (as Cicero and others) 
under the name of di poetici, that is, not philo- 
sophical, but poetical gods; and dii commentitii 
and fictitiil, that is, not natural and real, but 
feigned and fictitious gods.—They in the mean 
time giving this account of them, that they were 
indeed nothing else but so many several names 
and notions of one supreme Numen, according 
to his several powers and various manifestations, 
and effects in the world ; it being thought fit by 
the wisdom of the.ancient Pagan theologers, that 
all those manifold glories and perfections of the 
Deity should not be huddled up, and as it were 
crouded and crumpled together, in one general 
acknowledgment of an invisible Being, the maker 
of the world, but that they should be distinctly 
and severally displayed, and each of them adored 
singly and apart; and this too (for the greater 
pomp and solemnity) under so many personal 
names. Which perhaps the unskilful and sottish 
vulgar might sometimes mistake, not only for so 
many real and substantial, but also independent 
and self-existent deities. 

We have before proved,.that one and the same 
supreme God, in the Egyptian theology, had se- 
veral: proper and personal names given him, ac- 


2 Apud Augustin. de Civitate Dei, lib. v. cap. iy. vy. p. 116, tom, vit. 
oper et hb. vu. cap.v vi. p 128. 
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cording to several notions of him, aud bis several 
powers and effects; Jamblichus himself, in that 
passage already cited, plainly affirming thus much; 
De Myst Z- 0 Syneoupyixoe vouc, &e. Thy apavy TwY as dala 
ae _— pave hoywr Suvapity ELC owe aywv, “Apo KaTa 
in p 159] thy THY Avyurriwy yAwooay Aéyerat, cuvtekwv 
ce awevdwe EkaoTa Kal rexvukwe 06a, ayabwy O& TOLNTLKOC 
wv "Ootote MIE as Kal adhac Ou aAXag Suvamee re Kal 
Eveoyelac, érwvuslac eye" the demiurgical Mind and 
president of Truth, as with wisdom it proceedeth 
to generation, and bringeth forth the hidden power 
of the occult reasons, contained within itself, into 
hght, is called in the Egyptian language Ammon; 
as it artificially effects all things with truth, Phtha; 
as 1tis productive of good things, Osiris; besides 
which it hath also several other names, according 
to its other powers and energies :—as, namely, 
Neith, (or according to Proclus’s copy, Nuac, 
Neithas) the tutelar god of the city Sais, from 
whence probably the Greek “A@nva was derived, 
(the Athenians being said to have been at first a 
colony of these Saites) and this is the Divine 
wisdom diffusing itself through all. So likewise 
Serapis, which though some would have to be the 
sun, is by others plamly described as an universal 
Numen. As Aristides in his eighth oration upon 

this god Serapis ; Ou pev on ™¢ peyadne 

Toor Avyrre mToAswe ToAiral, Kat eva TOUTOY 
avaxadovor Aia’ drt ov arroAéXserran Suvapee Teoirty, adda 
Sid Tavrwy KE, Kal TO TAV Ten ANowKe® Twv yao adAwv bewy 
Simonvrat ai Suvaperc Te Kat TyLal, Kat dAXove Ex aA avbow- 
ot KaAovow, o & WoTreO KopUPaloe TavTWY, aoyae Kal Té- 
gara Zya. They, who inhabit the great city in 
Egypt, call upon this god Serapis as their only 
Jupiter, he being supposed to be no way defective 
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in power, but to pervade all things, and to fill 
the whole universe. And whereas the powers 
and honours of the other gods are divided, and 
some of them are invoked for one thing, and some 
for another; this is looked upon by them as the 
Corypheus of all the gods, who contains the 
beginning and end of all things, and who is able 
to supply all wants —Cneph 1s also described by 
Eusebius* as that Divine Intellect, which was the 
Demuureus of the world, and which grveth life to 
all things, as he is by Plutarch’ said to be 
ayévynroc, Or unmMade—so that this was also an- 
other Egyptian name of God; as likewise was 
Emeph and Eictonin Jamblhichus ;° though these 
may be severally distinguished into a trinity of 
Divine hypostases Lastly, when Isis, which 
was sometimes called Multimammea, and made 
all over full of breasts, to signify her feeding alk 
things, thus describes herself in Apuleius,* “ Sum- 
ma numinum, prima ceelitum, deorum dearumque 
facies uniformis, cujus numen unicum multiformi 
specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus venera- 
tur oibis ;” as she plainly makes heiself to be the 
supreme Deity, so doth she intimate, that all the 
gods and goddesses were compendiously con- 
tained in her alone, and that she (z.e. the su- 
preme God) was worshipped under several per- 
sonal names, and with different rites, over the 
whole Pagan world.—Moreover, this 1s particu- 
larly noted concerning the Egyptians by * Damas- 


a Ex Porphyrio, Pizpar. Evangel lb. mw. cap. x1. p. 11d. 
b De Iside et Osinde, p 357 oper 

¢ De Myster. Aigypt. §.8. cap. p 158. 

d Metamorph. lib xu. p, 258, 259. edit. Elmenhorsti. 
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clus, the philosopher, that ro vonrov Simmonkaciw ELC 
moddwv Geav ierntac, they multiplied the first In- 
telligible (or the supreme Deity) breaking and 
dividing the same ito the names and properties 
of many gods.—Now, the Egyptian theology was 
ina manner the pattern of all the rest, but espe- 
cially of those European theologies, of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Who likewise, that they often made many gods 
of one, is evident from their bestowing so many 
proper and personal names upon each of those 
inferior gods of theirs; the sun, and the moon, 
and the earth; the first whereof, usually called 
Apollo, had therefore this epithet of zoAveypo0¢, 
commonly given to him, the god with many names. 
—Which many proper names of his Macrobius 
insisteth upon in his Saturnalia, though probably 
making more of them than indeed they were. 
And the moon was not only so called, but also 
Diana, and Lucina, and Hecate, and otherwise ; 
insomuch that this goddess also hath been styled 
Polyonymous as well as her brother, the sun. 
And, lastly, the earth, besides those honorary ti- 
tles, of bona dea, and magna dea, and mater deo- 
rum, the good goddess, and the great goddess, 
and the mother of the gods, was multiplied by 
them into those many goddesses, of Vesta, and 
Rhea, and Cybele, and Ceres, and Proserpina, 
and Ops, &c. And for this cause was she thus 
described by AX%schylus ;* 


Kai Date ronda wvoped row proph prict® 
Et Tellus multorum nominum facies una. 


2 In Promethee vineto, p 29. edit. Guill. Cantezi, Antwerp. 1580. 
imo. 
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Now if these inferior gods of the Pagans had 
each of them so many personal names bestowed 
upon them, much more might the supreme God 
be polyonymous amongst them; and so indeed 
he was commonly styled, as that learned gram- 
marian Hesychius intimates, upon that word [o- 
Avwvupov, THY povada ovrwe éEkdAouv, Kat EwiPerov “AroA- 
Awvoc, they called the Monad thus, and it was 
also the epithet of Apollo—where, by the Monad, 
according to the Pythagoric language, is meant 
the supreme Deity, which was thus styled by the 
Pagans woAvwvuyov, the Being that hath many 
hames.—And accordingly Cleanthes thus begin- 
neth that forecited hymn of his to him; 


Kibior adavitwy, woduavupre, 


Thou most glorious of all the immortal gods, 
who art called by many names.—And Zeno, his 
master, in Laertius,* expressly declareth,o Gzoc 
moA\Aate moosnyooiatc Ovopnacerat Kara Tac Suvapste, God 
is called by many several names, according to his 
several powers and virtues—whose instances shall 
be afterwards taken notice of. Thus also the writer 
De Mundo;;? Eic & dv roAvwvupce éort, KaTovopaZouevoc 
roic wabsot Tacw arreg avro¢ VEOY Lele God, though he 
be but one, is polyonymous, and variously de- 
nominated from his several attributes, and the ef- 
fects produced by him. ‘“‘ Quzcunque voles (saith 
Seneca) illi propria nomina aptabis, vim p, pen 1.3. 
aliquam effectumque ceelestium rerum Lop. vn. p- 
continentia. Tot appellationes ejus pos- oper.] 
suntesse quot munera.” You may give God whatso- 


= Lib. vii. segm. 147. p. 458. 
> Cap, vu. p. 866. tom. 1. oper. Anstot, 
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ever proper names you please, so they signify some 
force and effect of heavenly things. He may have 
as many names as he hath manifestations, offices 
and eifts—Macrobius,* also, from the authority 
of Virgil, thus determines, ‘“ unius Dei effectus 
varios pro varis censendos esse (or, as Vossius 
corrects it, censeri) numinibus,” that the vaiious 
effects of one God were taken for several gods— 
that is, expressed by several personal names; as 
he there affirmeth, the divers virtues of the sun to 
have given names to divers gods, because they 
gave occasion for the sun to be called by several 
proper and personal names. We shall conclude 
with that of Maximus Madaurensis,” before cited 
out of St. Austin: ‘ Hujus virtutes per mun- 
danum opus diffusas nos multis vocabulis invo- 
camus, quoniam nomen ejus proprium ignoramus. 
Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam membra carp- 
tim variis supplicationibus prosequimur, totum 
colere profecto videamur.” ‘The virtues of this 
one supreme God, diffused throughout the whole 
world, we (Pagans) invoke under many several 
names, because we are ignorant what his proper 
name is. Wherefore we thus worshipping his se- 
veral divided members, must needs be judged to 
worship him whole, we leaving out nothing of him. 
-—With which latter words seemeth to agree that 
of the poet, wherein Jupiter thus bespeaks the 
other gods ; 


Coelicolee, mea membra, Dei, quos nostia potestas 
Officus divisa facit 


Where it is plainly intimated, that the many Pa- 


4 Saturnal. hb 1 cap svn p 272 
> Epist, ad Augustin. vide Augustin, oper. tom,1 epist.xvi p 15, 
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gan gods were but the several divided members 
of the one supreme Deity, whether because, ac- 
cording to the Stoical sense, the real and natural 
gods were all but parts of the mundane soul; or 
else because all those other fantastic gods were 
nothing but several personal names, given to the 
several powers, virtues, and offices of the one 
supreme. 

Now the several names of God, which the wrt- 
ter De Mundo * instanceth in, to prove him poly- 
onynious, are first of all such as these ; Boovratoc, 
and ‘Aorparaioc, the Thunderer and Lightner, 
‘Yértoc, the Giver of rain, ’Emixapmoe, the Bestower 
of fruits, TloAtevec, the Keeper of cities, MaArytoc, 
the Mild and Placable—under which notion they 
sacrificed no animals to him, but only the fruits 
of the earth; together with many other such epi- 
thets, as Pirwoc, Bénoc, Zroartoc, Tootaovyoc, Kafap- 
cwoc, IlaXapvaioc, &c. and, lastly, he is called 
Lwrne and *EAsvbée.0c, Saviour and Assertor.—An- 
swerably to which, Jupiter had many such names 
given him also by the Latins, as Victor, Invictus, 
Opitulus, Stator; the true meaning of which last, 
(according to Seneca)’ was not that, which the 
historians pretend, ‘quod post votum susceptum, 
acies Romanorum fugientium stetit,” because 
once after vows and prayers offered to him, the 
flying army of the Romans was made to stand— 
“sed quod stant beneficio ejus omma,” but be- 
cause all things by means of him stand firm and 
are established.—For which same reason he was 
called also by them (as St. Austin informs us)’ 


4 Cap. vi p.866 tom.1 oper. ‘Anstot. 
> De Benefic lib iv cap. wi p 427 tom.1, opel 
¢ De Civit. Der. lib vu. cap xt. p Isl. 
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Centupeda, as it were, standing firm upon au 
hundred feet; and Tigillus, the beam, prop, and 
supporter of the world.—He was styled also by 
the Latins (amongst other titles) Almus and Ru- 
minus, 2. e. He that nourisheth all things 
as it were with his breasts.—Again, that 
Acad Q11. writer De Mundo addeth another sort of 
tets.1ombu Dates, which God was called by; as 
oper | "Avayxn, Necessity——because he is an 1m- 
moveable essence, though Cicero gives another 
reason for that appellation ; “ Interdum Deum 
necessitatem appellant, quia nihil aliter esse pos- 
sit, atque ab eo constitutum sit ;” they sometimes 
call God Necessity, because nothing can be other- 
wise, than as it 1s by him appointed —Likewise 
Eizappuévn, because all things are by him connected 
together, and proceed from him unhinderably. 
Tlerowpévn, because all things in the world are by 
him determined, and nothing left infinite (or un- 
determined). Moipa, because he makes an apt di- 
vision and distribution of all things. ‘Adoasraa, 
because his power.is such, as that none can pos- 
sibly avoid or escape him. ‘Lastly, that ingemi- 
ous fable, (as he calls it) of the three fatal sisters, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, according to him, 
meant nothing but God neither, ravra & ravra ioriv 
ovv addAo rt, TANnY o Oxoc, kabareo Kat 0 yevvaioc TlAatwy 
gnot;—all this is nothing else but God, as the noble 
and generous Plato also intimates, when he af- 
firmeth God to contain the beginning, and middle, 
and end of all things.—And. both Cicero and Se- 
neca tell us, that, amongst the Latins, God was 
not only called Fatum, but also Natura, and 
Fortuna. ‘ Quid aliud est natura (saith Seneca) 


RomaMamma. 


* UE supra, 
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quam Deus, et divina ratio, toti mundo et par- 
tibus ejus imserta?” What is nature else, but 
God and the Divine Reason, inserted into the 
whole world and all itsseveral parts °>—He adding, 
that God and nature were no more two different 
things, than Anneus and Seneca. And, ‘‘ Non- 
nunquam Deum (saith Cicero) Fortunam appel- 
lant quod efficiat multa improvisa, et nec opmata 
nobis, propter obscuritatem ignorationemque cau- 
sarum;’ they sometimescall God also by the name 
of Fortune, because he surpriseth us in many 
events, and bringeth to pass things unexpected to 
us, byreasonof the obscurity of causesand our igno- 
rance.—Seneca thus concludes concerning these, 
and the like names of God, ‘“‘ Omnia ejyusdem Dei 
nomina sunt, varie utentis sua potestate ;” these 
are all names of one and the same God, variously 
manifesting his power. 

But concerning most of these forementioned 
names of God, and such as are |ike to them, it 
was rightly observed by St. Austin, that 6 yyy, 
they had no such appearance or shew sg 
of many distinct gods; ‘“ Hec omnia 
cognomina imposuerunt uni Deo, propter causas 
potestatesque diversas, non tamen propter tot res, 
etiam tot deos eum esse coegerunt,” &c. ‘Though 
the Pagans imposed all these several names upon 
one God, in respect of his several powers, yet 
did they not therefore seem to make so many 
gods of them; as if Victor were one god, and In- 
victus another god, and Centupeda another god, 
and Tigillus another, and Rumiuus another, &c. 
Wherefore there are other names of God used 


@ Acad, Quast lib.1. cap. vii p 2235. tom. vu. oper. 
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amongst the Pagans, which have a greater show 
and appearance of so many distinct deities, not 
only because they are proper names, but also be- 
cause each of them had their peculiar temples 
appropriated to them, and their different rites of 
worship. Now these are of two sorts, first, such 
as signify the Deity according to its universal 
and all-comprehending nature; and, secondly, 
such as denote the same only according to certain 
particular powers, manifestations, and effects of 
it in the world. Of the first kind there are not 
afew. For, first of all, Pan, as the very word 
plainly implies him to be a universal Numen, and 
as he was supposed to be the Harmostes of the 
whole world, or to play upon the world as a mu- 
sical instrument, according to that of Orpheus: 
(or Onomacritus) 


“Appacylay Kacpnoto upExwY diAomaiyseo OATH, 


So have we before shewed, that by him the Ar- 
cadians and Greeks meant, not the corporeal 
world inanimate, nor yet as endued with a 
senseless nature only, but as proceeding from an 
intellectual principleor Divine spirit, which framed 
it harmoniously; and as being still kept in tune, 
acted and governed by the same. Which there- 
fore is said to be the universal pastor and shep- 
herd of all mankind, and of the whole world, ac- 
cording to that other Orphic passage, 


Bicnoy avOgamrav veveiv, xal dvtpmove yatay, 
Pascens humanum genus, ac sine limite tetram 


And this Pan Socrates, in Plato’s Phedrus, 


* In Hymno in Panem, p 109. cdit. Eschenbach. 
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plainly invokes as the supreme Numen. Pan 
therefore is the one only God (for there cannot 
possibly be more than one Pan, more than one 
all or universe) who contained all within himself, 
displayed all from himself, framing the world 
harmoniously, and who is in manner all things. 
Again, JANus, whom the Romans first invoked 
in all their sacrifices and prayers, and who was 
never owitted, whatsoever god they sacrificed 
unto, was unquestionably many times taken fora 
universal Numen, as 1n this of Martual,* 


Nitidique sator pulchernme mundi. 


And again in this of Ovid; re ai? J 


Quicquid ubique vides, coelum, mare, nubila, terras, 
Omnia sunt nostra clausa patentque manu: 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi. 


From which passages it also appears, that Janus 
was not the mere senseless and inanimate matter 
of the world, but a principle presiding over it. 
And without doubt all the beginnings of things. 
were therefore referred to this Janus, because he 
was accounted the most ancient god, and the be- 
ginning ofall things. St. Austin concluding him 
to:be the same with Jupiter, therefore quarrels 
with the Pagans, (that is, with their civil theology, 
for thus making two gods of one: ‘“‘ Cum ergo Ja- 
nus mundus sit, et Jupiter mundus sit, , py) ,, 

unusque sit mundus, quare duo di sunt ¢ = [Pp 151] 
Janus et Jupiter? Quare seorsum habent templa, 
seorsum aras, diversa sacra, dissimilia simulacra? 
Si propterea, quia alia vis est plimordiorum, alia 


> Epigt. lb x epign. axvin. p. 411 
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causarum, ex illa Jani, ex ista Jovis nomen acce- 
pit: nunqguid si unus homo in diversis rebus duas 
habeat potestates, aut duas artes, (quia singu- 
larum diversa vis est) ideo duo dicuntur arti- 
fices’”’ &c. Since therefore Janus is the world, 
and Jupiter is the world, and there is but one 
world, how can Janus and Jupiter be two gods? 
Why have they their temples apart, their altars 
apart, distinct sacred thimgs, and statues of 
different forms? If because the force of begin- 
nings is one, and the force of causes another, he 
is therefore called Janus from the former, and 
Jupiter from the latter; I ask whether or no, if 
one man have two several arts about different 
things, he therefore be to be called two artificers ? 
Or is there any more reason, why one and the 
same god, having two powers, one over the be- 
ginnings of things, and another over the causes, 
should therefore be accounted two gods*— Where, 
when Jupiter and Janus are both said to be the 
world, this 1s to be understood properly not of 
the matter, but the soul or mind of the world, as 
st. Austin himself elsewhere declares; ‘ Sit Ju- 
CD.lay Plter corporei hujus mundi animus, qui 
are universam istam molem, ex quatuor ele- 

mentis constructam atque compactam, 
implet et movet;” Let Jupiter be the mind of this 
corporeal world, which both filleth and moveth 
that whole bulk, compounded and made up of the 
four elements.—Nevertheless, as the soul and 
body both together are called the man; so was 
the whole animated world, by the Pagans, called 
God. Now the forementioned argumentation of 
St. Austin, though it be good against the Pagans’ 
civil theology, yet their other arcane and natural 
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theology was unconcerned in it, that plainly ac- 
knowledging all to be but one God, which for cer- 
tain reasons was worshipped under several names, 
and with different rites. Wherefore Janus and 
Jupiter, being really but different names for one 
and the same supreme God, that conjecture of 
Salmasius seems very probable, that the Ro- 
mans derived their Janus from Zavec, the Aétolian 
Jupiter. 

GENIUs was also another of the twenty select 
Roman gods; and that this was likewise a uni- 
versal Numen, containing the whole nature of 
things, appears from this of Festus,* ‘‘ Genium 
appellabant Deum, qui vim obtineret rerum om- 
nium generandarum ;’ They called that God, who 
hath the power of begetting or producing all 
things, Genius.—And St. Austin also , 5 ,, 
plainly declareth Genius to be the same ¢ 
with Jupiter; that is, to be but another pone 
name for the one supreme God; ‘“‘ Cum alio loco 
[ Varro] dicit, Genium esse uniuscujusque animum 
rationalem; talem autem mundi animum Deum 
esse,ad hocidem utiquerevo cat, ut tanquam univer- 
salis Genius, ipse muadianimus esse credatur. Hic 
est igitur, quem appellant Jovem.”’—-And after- 
wards, ‘“‘ Restat ut eum singulariter et excellenter 
dicantdeum Genium, quem dicunt mundi aommum; 
ac per hoc Jovem.” When Varro elsewhere calleth 
the rational mind of every one, a genius, and affirm- 
eth such a mind of the whole world, to be God; 
he plainly impleth, that God is the universal 
Genius of the world, and that Genius and Ju- 
piter are the same. And though Genius be some- 
times used for the miud of every man, yet the god 


* De Veiboium Significat lb. vu. p 292. edit. Godoheds. 
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Genius, spoken of by way of excellency, can be 
no other than the mind of the whole world, or 
Jupiter. 

Again, that Curonos or SaTuRN was no par- 
ticular Deity, but the universal Numen of the 
whole world, is plainly affirmed by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, where commending the fertility of 
Italy, he writeth thus: oddv otv Savpasréy szobe wa- 
ae or Aaioug isody trodaBelv rou Kodvov tiv Xwoav 
oe 24. ratrnv, Tov piv Saluova TovToY olopévouc eivat 
Taonc evdatoviac Sorijpa, kal TAnowTHY avOow- 
moc’ eire Xpdvov avrov Ol kaXtiv, wo"EAnvec aktovary, ere 
Kodévov wc Pwyato:, racav 2 weptethnpdra tiv tov Kdopov 
giow, dwdrepov ay tie 6vouacor = =Wherefore it is no 
wonder, if the ancients thought this country to 
be sacred to Saturn, they supposing this god to be 
the giver and perfecter of all happiness to men; 
whether we onght to call him Chronos, as the 
Greeks will haveit, or Cronos, as the Romans; he 
being either way such a god, as comprehends the 
whole nature of the world.—But the word Sa- 
turn was Hefrurian (which language was origi- 
nally Oriental) and being derived from 4np sig- 
nifies Aedden; so that by Saturn was meant that 
hidden principle of the universe, which contain- 
eth all things; and he was therefore called by the 
Romans Deus Latius, the hidden God—as the 
wife of Saturn in the pontifical books is Latia 
Saturni, and the land itself (which in the Hetru- 
rian language was Saturnia) is in the Roiman 
Latium; from whence the inhabitants were called 
Latins, which is as much as to say, the worship- 
pers of the hidden God. Moreover, that Saturn 
could not be inferior to Jupiter, according to the 
fabulous theology, is plain from hence, because 
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heis therem said to have been his father. But 
then the question will be, how Saturn and Jupiter 
could be both of them one and the same univer- 
sal Numen? To which there are several answers. 
For, first, Plato, who propounds this difficulty in 
his Cratylus, solves it thus; that by Jupiter here 
is to be understood the soul of the world, which, 
according to his theology, was derived from a 
perfect and eternal mind or intellect (which 
Chronos 1s interpreted to be) as Chronos also de- 
pended upon Uranus or Ceelus, the supieme 
heavenly God, or first original Deity.—So that 
Plato here finds his trinity of Divine hypostases, 
archical and universal, Tayafov, Nove and Yvyn, 
in Uranus, Chronos and Zeus; or Ceelus, Saturn 
and Jupiter. Others conceive, that, according to 
the plainer and more simple sense of Hesiod’s 
Theogonia, that Jupiter, who, together with Nep- 
tune and Pluto, is said to have been the son of 
Saturn, was not the supreme Deity, nor the soul 
of the world neither, but only the ther, as Nep- 
tune was thesea, and Pluto the earth. All which 
are said to have been begotten by Chronos or 
Saturn, the son of Uranus; that is as much as to 
say, by the hidden virtue of the supreme heavenly 
God. But the writer, De Mundo,* though making 
Jupiter to be the first and supreme God, yet 
(taking Chronos to signify immensity of duration 
or eternity) will have Jupiter to be the son of Chro- 
nos in this sense, because he doth sue cE atwvoe 
atéouovoc ELC ETgoov awva, continue from one eternity 
1o another—so that Chronos and Zeus are to him 
in a Manner one and the same thing. But we are: 
apt to think, that no ingenious and learned Pa- 


’ Cap. vu. p.§69 tom... oper. Austot, 
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gan, who well understood the natural theology, 
would deny, but that the best answer of all 
to this difficulty is this, that there 1s no coherent 
sense to be made of all things in the fabulous 
theology. St. Austin,? from Varro, gives us this 
account of Saturn, that it is he, who produceth 
from himself contmually the hidden seeds and 
forms of things, and reduceth or receiveth them 
again into himself; which some think to have 
been the true meaning of that fable concerning 
Saturn, his devouring his male children, because 
the forms of these corporeal things ate perpetu- 
ally destroyed, whilst the material parts (signi- 
fied by the female) still remain. However, 1t is 
plain, that this was but another Pagan adumbra- 
tion of the Deity, that being also sometimes thus 
defined by them, as St. Austin likewise informs 
D.li US, “Sinus quidam nature in seipso 
ce au continens omnia,” a certain bosom, or 
i deep hollow, and inward recess of na- 
ture, which containeth within itself all things.— 
And St. Austin himself concludes, that according 
to this Varronian notion of Saturn likewise, the 
Pagans’ Jupiter and Saturn were really but one 
and the same Numen. De Civ. D.1. vii. c. xiii. 
Wherefore we may with good reason affirm, that 
Saturn was another name for the supreme God 
amongst the Pagans, it signifying that 
Thus in that s : 
old inseripnon,Secret and hidden power, which com- 
vtaxtuve ca. prehends, pervades, and supports the 
tws=TER- whole world; and which preduceth the 
NUS JUPITER. . . 
seeds or seminal principles and forms of 
all things from itself. As also Uranus or Ccelus 


2 De Civit. Dei. Ith, vu. cap, xm. p. 182, tom. vn, opel. 
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was plainly yet another name for the same su- 
preme Deity; (or the first Divine hypostasis) 
comprehending the whole. 

In the next place, though it be true, that Mi- 
nerva be sometimes taken for a particular god, 
or for God according to a particular manifesta- 
tion of him in the Aither, (as shall be shewed 
afterwards ;) yet was it often taken also for the 
supreme God, according to his most general no- 
tion, or as a universal Numen diffusing himself 
through all things. Thus hath it been already 
proved, that Neith or Neithas was the same 
amongst the Egyptians, as Athena amongst the 
Greeks, and Minerva amongst the Latins ; which 
that it was a universal Numen, appears from that 
Egyptian inscription in the temple of this god, “I 
am all that was, is, and shall be.” And accord- 
ingly Athenagoras tells us,* that Athena of the 
Greeks Was Py poovnotc ota TavTwY Sujkovsa, Wisdom 
passing and diffusing itself through all things—— 
as in the book of Wisdom it is called 9 adyruy 
TEXVITIC, the Artifex of all things, and is said Sincew 
Kat yworw dia tavrwv, to pass and move through all 
things.—Wherefore this Athena or Minerva of 
the Pagans was either the first supreme Deity, a 
perfect and infinite mind, the original of all 
things ; or else a second Divine hypostasis, the 
immediate offspring and first-begotten of that first 
original Deity. Thus Aristides in his oration 
upon Minerva,’ ravra piv ovv rd xadXora wept A@nvav 
re kat e& A@nvac’ Kedadaov Of ELEY, TOU TaVTWY dntovp- 
ov kat Bacitéwe mate tore nwovn 8&9 povou’ ov yao elyev ek 
Tov OMoTi“oU ToLpeEtev avTyV’ aAQ’ avay wpyaag auTOE ete 
avTov, avroc & avTov yevva TE Kat tikree ryy Osov' dere tort 


*Legat. pro Christianis, cap, x1x.p, 86. > Pag. 192. 
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wovn BeBaiwe yunoia TOU TATOOC, cE icov Kat opodoyovTog 
avr Tou ‘yévoucg ‘yevouEern, &c. Wherefore all the 
most excellent things are in Minerva, and from 
her: but, to speak briefly of her, this is the only 
immediate offspring of the only maker and king 
of all things; for he had none of equal honour 
with himself, upon whom he should beget her, 
and therefore retiring ito himself, he begot her 
and brought her forth from himself: so that this 
is the only genuine offspring of the first father of 
all_—And again, Tivéapoe 8 at got, SeEidv xara \ Eton. 
Tov TaTooe avriyy kabecouévay, rac évroAae tore Deore amo- 
déy eoBat" ayyehov ev yap éort peice, noe TWv ayyidwy 
dAXotc dAXa. & ETITATTEL TOUTN “maga Tov mar pos mageMats- 
Bavovca, a avr eEnyntou Tivo OvGE TOLe Oeolc, Kat eloarywryéwe 
érav Kat rovrov déy° Pindar also afirmeth concern- 
ing Minerva, that sitting at the nght hand of her 
father, she there receiveth commands from him 
to be delivered to the gods. For she is greater 
than the angels, and commandeth them some one 
thing and some another, accordmgly as she had 
first received of her father; she performing the 
office of an interpreter and introducer to the 
gods, when it is needful.— Where we may observe, 
by the way, that this word angel came to be in 
use amongst the Pagans from Jews and Christians, 
about this very age that Aristides lived in; after 
which we meet with it frequently in the writings 
of their philosophers. Lastly, Aristides thus con- 
cludeth his oration upon Minerva ; cyedov yap duva- 
pv tov Arog eivarAzywy tic adryy Ek TOUTWY, OVK av auagra- 
vou wore ti oy prxporoyeioOa tac ev pips mpakec avTne 
Ou-youpevov, Owot zsort ta Tou Aroc zorya kotva tov Aug 
ELVaL gnoat kat tae AQnvact He that from what we 
have said will determine, that Minerva is as it 
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were the power and virtue of Jupiter himself, will 
noterr. Wherefore (not to enumerate all the mi- 
nute things belonging to Minerva) we conclude 
thus concerning her, that all the works of Jupiter 
are common with Jupiter and Minerva. Where- 
fore that conceit, which the learned and indus- 
trious Vossius* sometimes seems to favour, that 
the Pagans’ universal Numen was no other than 
a senseless nature, or spermatic 1eason of the 
whole world, undirected by any Ingher intel- 
Jectual principle (which ts indeed no better than 
downright Atheism), 1s plainly confuted from 
hence, they making wisdom and understanding, 
under these names of Neith, Athena, and Mi- 
nerva, to be either the absolutely supreme Deity, 
or the first begotten offspring of it. 

To Minerva may beadded Apollo, who; though 
often taken for the sensible sun animated, and so 
an inferior deity, yet was not always understood 
in this sense, nor indeed then when he was reckon- 
ed amongst the twelve consentes, because the sun 
was afterwards added to them, in the number of 
the eight select gods. And that he was sometimes 
taken for the supreme universal Numen, the 
maker of the sun and of the whole world, is 
plainly testified by Plutarch (who is a competent 
witness in this case, he being a priest of this 
Apollo), writing thus concerning hiniin his Defect 
of Oracles: : Eire mAtoc é EOTLV ELTE Ruptog nXLov, Pag 413. 
Kal TAaTNO, Kal eréKgiva TOU oparou TAVTOC, OUK 
£LKOC amactouv pwrne TOVC vu avOpwrrove, oic aire éort 
VEVETEWC Kat Toone, Kal TOU Elvat Kat Ppovsty. Whether 
Apollo be the sun, or.whether he be the lord 
and father of the sun, placed far above all sen- 


*DeIdololatr lib. vii. cap.1 p-718. 
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Quod niwndus stabil fide 
Concordes vaiiat vices, 

Quod pugnantia semina 
Foedus perpetunm tenent; 
Quod Phoebus roseum diem 
Cutru provehit ameo, &c. 
Hance rei1um senem ligat, 
Terras ac pelagus regens, 

Et coelo imperitans, amor, &c, 
Hic si froena remiserit, 
Quicquid nune amat invicem, 
Bellum continuo geret. 

Hic sancto populos quoque 
Junctos foedere continet, 

Hic et conjngh sacrum 

Castis nectit amoribus, &c. 

O felix hominum genus, 

S1 vestros animos AMOR, 

Quo coelum 1egitul, regat. 


And to this Urania, or heavenly Venus, was near 
of kin also that third Venus in Pausanias called 
’Arosrpogia, and by the Latins Venus verticordia, 
pure and chaste Love—expulsive of all unclean 
lusts, to which the Romans consecrated a statue, 
as Valerius M. tells us, (1. vili. c. xv.) ‘‘ quo faci- 
lius virginum mulierumque mentes a hbidine ad 
pudicitiam converterentur ;” to this end, that the 
minds of the female sex might then the better be 
converted from lust and wantonness to chastity. — 
We conclude, therefore, that Urania, or the hea- 
venty Venus, was sometimes amongst the Pagans 
a name for the supreme Deity, as that which is 
the most amiable being, and first pulchritude, 
the most benign and fecund begetter of all things, 
and the constant harmonizer of the whole world. 

Again, though Vulcan, according to the most 
common and vulgar notion of him, be to be 
reckoned amongst the particular gods, yet had 
he also another more universal consideration. 
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For Zeno in Laertius®* tells us, that the supreme 
God was called “Hgasroc, or Vulcan, cara rip ic 
TO TEX VIKOV TUE duataciy Tov N-YEMOVLKOD avTou, as his 
hegemonic acted in the artificial fire—Now Plu- 
tarch’ and Stobceus‘ testify, that the Stoics did 
not only call nature, but also the supreme Deity 
itself (the Architect of the whole world), reyvucov 
ave, an artificial fire—they conceiving him to be 
corporeal. And Jamblichus’ making Phtha to 
be the same supreme God, amongst the Egyp- 
tians, with Osiris and Hammon, or rather, more 
properly, all of them alike the soul of the world, 
tells us, that Hephestus, in the Greekish theo- 
logy, was the same with this Egyptian Phtha; 
"EXAnvec ete “Hoatorov perarauPavover rov Oba, rw rey- 
vik povov woocBadXovrec, amongst the Greeks He- 
phestus (or Vulcan) answers to the Egyptian 
Phtha.—Wherefore as the Egyptians by Phtha, so 
the Greeks by Hephestus, sometimes understood 
no other than the supreme God, or at least the 
soul of the world, as artificially framing all things. 
Furthermore, Seneca gives us yet pe Ben 1 w 
other names of the supreme Deity, ac-° ™ 
cording to the sense of the Stoics; ‘‘ Hunc et 
hberum patrem, et Herculem, ac Mercurium nos- 
tri putant, Liberum Patrem, quia omnium pa- 
rens, &c. Herculem, quod vis ejus invicta sit; 
Mercurium, quia ratio penes illum est, numerus- 
que, et ordo, et scientia.” Furthermore, our phi- 
losophers take this auctor of all things to be Li- 
ber Pater, Hercules, and Mercury; the first, be- 


4 Lib. vu. segm. 147 p. 458. 

b De Placit Philos. lib 1 cap. vu. p 881 oper, 
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cause he is parent of all things, &c. the second, 
because his force and power are unconquerable, 
&c. and the third, because there is in and from 
him reason, number, order, and knowledge.—-And 
now we see already, that the supreme God was 
sufficiently polyonymous amongst the Pagans; 
and that all these, Jupiter, Pan, Janus, Genius, 
Saturn, Ccelus, Minerva, Apollo, Aphrodite Ura- 
nia, Hephestus, Liber Pater, Hercules, and Mer- 
cury, were not so many really distinct and sub- 
stantial gods, much less self-existent and inde- 
pendent ones; but only several names of that 
one supreme, universal, and all-comprehending 
Numen, according to several notions and consi- 
derations of him. 

But, besides these, there were many other Pagan 
gods called by Servius diz speciales, special or 
particular gods;—which cannot be thought neither 
to have been so many really distinct and substan- 
tial beings (that is, natural gods), much less self- 
existent and independent, but only so many seve- 
ral names or notions of one and the same supreme 
Deity, according to certain particular powers and 
manifestations of it. It 1s true, that some late 
Christian writers against the Polytheism and idol- 
atry of the Pagans, have charged them with at 
least a trinity of independent gods, viz. Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto, as sharing the government 
of the whole world amongst these three, and con- 
sequently acknowledging no one universal Nu- 
men. Notwithstanding which, it is certain, that, 
according to the more arcane doctrine and ca- 
bala of the Pagans, concerning the natural true 
theology, these three considered as distinct and in- 
dependent gods, were accounted but diti poetici 
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ef commientitii, poetical and fictitious gods—and 
they were really esteemed no other than so many 
several names and notions of one and the same su- 
preme Numen, as acting variously in those several 
parts of the world, the heaven, the sea, the earth, 
and hell. For, first, as to Pluto and Hades, called 
also by the Latins Orcus, and Dis (which latter 
word seems to have been a contraction of Dives 
to answer the Greek Pluto), as Balbus in Cice- 
ro* attributes to him, “‘ omnem vim terrenam,” all 
terrene power,—so others commonly assign him 
the regimen of separate souls after death. Now 
itis certain, that, according to this latter notion, 
it was by Plato understood no otherwise than as 
aname for that part of ihe Divine Providence, 
which exercises itself upon the souls of men after 
death. This Ficinus observed upon Plato’s Cra- 
tylus: ‘* Animadverte pre ceteris, Plutonum hic 
significare precipue providentiam divinam ad se- 
paratas animas pertinentem.’ You are to take 
notice, that by Pluto is here meant that part of 
Divine Providence, which belongeth to separate 
souls——For this is that, which, according to 
Plato, ‘‘binds and detains pure souls in that se- 
parate state, with the best vinculum of all, which 
Is not necessity, but love and desire; they being 
ravished and charmed as it were with those pure 
delights, which they there enjoy.” And thus is 
he also to be understood in his book of Laws, 
writing in this manner concerning Pluto; Lib wii. [P, 
Kat ov Susy eoavTéov ToNEULKOLC avPpurorc TOV. on 

TOLOUTOV Geoy, adda TIRES ws OvTa del TH TwV ivOou- 
Wy ‘yeven fguoroy" KoLvwvia yee wy kat owKaTL, Stadv- 
SEW OUK EOTIY n Kpeirrov, we eyo oainv ay, oTroven Neyo" 
* De Natur. Deor. lib u. cap. xxvu. p, 2994. oper, 
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but so many several denominations of one supreme 
Dex p Deity. And Cotta afterward thus repre- 
ui [e.xxv- sents the sense of this theology: ‘« Nep- 
pee’? tanum esse dicis animum cum intelligen- 
tia per mare pergentem, idem de Cerere.” Your 
meaning is, Neptune is a mind, which with under- 
standing passes through the sea, and the like of Ce- 
res through the earth.—Lastly, to name no more, 
Maximus Tyrius agreeth also herewith, 
Dissert. 30 ~ 
[cap. xxx px KaXet TOV sv Aia vouv a peoBurarov, &c. tov o& 
290. Tocadw, mvevua dia ne kat Oadarrne icv, oiko- 
YOLOUY a’TwWY THY GTacLV Kal THY aouaviayv’ You are to 
call Jupiter that princely mind, which all things 
follow and obey, &c. and Neptune that spirit, 
which passing through the earth and sea, causes 
their state and harmony. 

Lastly, That these three, Jupiter, Neptune and 
Pluto, were not three really distinct substantial 
beings, but only so many several names for one 
supreme God (according to the true and natural 
theology of the Pagans), is thus plainly declared 
by Pausanias in his Corinthiacs;* he there ex- 
pounding the meaning of a certain statue of Jupi- 
ter with three eyes (called the country Jupiter of 
the Trojans) in this manner : totic 82 opBaApouc yew 
ert TWOE av Tic TEKMALOOLTO avrov’ Ala yao Ev ovpavep Ba- 
circle, ovTog pév Aoyog Kolves TavTwY EoTLV avlourwr. 
“Ov 8 dpyaw pactv ume ye, Eotw Erog TwV ‘Ounpov Ala 


3 , \ a 
ovopacoy Kal TOUTOV, 


LevG TE RATA Odviog, Hal Era Tleprepevere 


AtayvAoc 8 0 Evgopiavoc xadet Ata Kat tow ev Padacoy’ 
Taroty ovv opwvra eroinoev offadpote doric Oy ovv 0 ToNoAE,. 


@ Tob. u. cap. xxiv. p. 166. 
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are ty Talc TaLot raic Aeyouévaic AnEecow aoyovra TOV BUTOV 
rouroy Geov' Now that this statue of Jupiter was 
made to have three eyes, one may guess this to 
have been the reason; because first the common 
speech of all men makes Jupiter to reign in the 
heaven. Again, he that is said to rule under the 
earth, is in a certain verse of Homer called Zeus 
or Jupiter too, namely, the infernal or subterra- 
neous Jupiter, together with Proserpina. And, 
lastly, 7Eschylus, the son of Euphorion, calls that 
God, who 1s the king of the sea also, Jupiter. 
Wherefore this statuary made Jupiter with three 
eyes, to signify, that it is one and the same God, 
which ruleth in those three several parts of the 
world,the heaven, thesea, and theearth.—_ Whether 
Pausanias were 1n the right or no, as to his con- 
jecture concerning this three-eyed statue of Jupt- 
ter, 1t 1s evident, that himself, and other ancient Pa- 
gans, acknowledged Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
to be but three several names, and partial consi- 
derations of one and the same God, who ruleth 
over the whole world. And since both Proser- 
pina and Ceres were really the same with Pluto, 
and Salacia with Neptune; we may well conclude, 
that all these, Jupiter, Neptune, Salacia, Pluto, 
Proserpina, and Ceres, though several poetical 
and political gods, yet were really taken but for 
one and the same natural and philosophical God. 

Moreover, as Neptune was a name for God, as 
manifesting himself in the sea, and ruling over it, 
so was Juno another name of God, as acting in 
the air. This is expressly affirmed both by Xe- 
nocrates in Stobceus,* and Zeno in Laertius.” 


@ Ubi supra. » Ubi supra. 
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Neither ought military men to be troubled or of- 
fended at this God Pluto, but highly to honour 
him, as who always is the most beneficent to 
mankind. For I affirm, with the greatest serious- 
ness, that the union of the soul with this terres- 
trial body is never better than the dissolution or 
separation of them.— Pluto, therefore, according to 
Plato, is nothing else but a name for that part 
of the Divine Providence, that is exercised upon 
the souls of men, in their separation from these 
earthly bodies. And upon this account was Plu- 
to styled by Virgil,* the Stygian Jupiter. But 
by others Pluto, together with Ceres, is taken 
in a larger sense, for the manifestation of the Dei- 
ty in this whole terrestrial globe; and thus is the 
writer De Mundo’ to be understood, when he tells 
us, that God or J upiter 18 oupavioc Te Kal x Aovtoc, Tacne 
ETWVULOC WV pusewe TE Kal TUXNC, AE TAVTWY AUTOS alTrioc 
dv’ both celestial and terrestrial, he being denomi- 
nated from every nature, forasmuch as he is the 
cause of all things.—Pluto therefore is Zeve y6o- 
viog OF karayOowoc, the terrestrial (also as well as 
the Stygian and subterranean) Jupiter ; and that 
other Jupiter, which is distinguished both from 
Pluto and Neptune, is properly Zac ovpdvoc, the 
heavenly Jupiter—God as manifesting himself in: 
the heavens. Hence is it, that Zeus and Hades, 
Jupiter and Pluto, are made to be one and the 
same thing, in that passage, which Julian® cites 
as an oracle of Apollo, but others impute to 
Orpheus, 
Ele Zevg, erg Alone, 


Jupiter and Plato are one and the same God. As 


* AAneid, ub. vu ver 327 > Cap vu. p. 869. oper. Aristot. 
© Onat.1y in Regem Solem, p. 136. 
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also that Euripides, in a place before produced, 
is so doubtful whether he should call the supreme 
God (rov wavrwv pedéovra, that takes care of all 
things here below) Zeus or Hades: 


——_____—— Zhe, tx” “atdus 
"OvorenCapeevag oTEpyets 


Whether thou hadst rather be called Jupiter or 
Pluto. 

Lastly, Hermesianax the Colophonian poet, in 
those verses of his (afterwards to be set down) 
makes Pluto in the first place (with many other 
Pagan gods) to be really one and the same with 
Jupiter, 

That Neptune was also another name of the 
supreme God, from another particular considera- 
tion of him, namely, as acting in the seas (at least 
according to the arcane and natural theology of 
the Pagans), is plainly declared by divers of the 
ancients. Xenocrates in Stobceus,* and Zeno in 
Laertius,” affirm, that God as acting in the water 
is called Posidone or Neptune. To the same pur- 
pose Balbus in Cicero: ‘* Sed tamen his 5. y py... 
fabulis spretis ac repudiatis, Deus per- a 
tinens per naturam cujusque rel, per ter- 
ras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia, pote- 
runt intelligi, qui qualesque sint,” &c. But these 
poetic fables concerning the gods being despised 
and rejected, itis easy for us to understand, how 
God passing through the nature of every thing, 
may be called by several names, as through the 
earth Ceres (and Pluto), through the seas Nep- 
tune, and through other parts of the world by 
other names :—so that all these titular gods were 


* Eclog Physic. lib 1, cap. ix. p, 56. 
> Lib. vu. segm, 147, p. 458. 
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And St. Austin‘ propounding this query, why 
Juno was joined to Jupiter as his wife and sister? 
makes the Pagans answer thus to it, “‘ Quia Jovem 
(inquiunt) in ethere accipimus, in aere Junonem;” 
because we call God in the ether Jupiter, in the 
air Juno.—But the reason, why Juno was femi- 
nine and a goddess, is thus given by Cicero,” 
« Effeminarunt autem eum, Junonique tribuerunt, 
quod nihil est eere mollius;” they effeminated the 
air, and attributed it to Juno a goddess, because 
nothing is softer than it.—Minerva was also some- 
times taken for a special or particular god, and 
then was it nothing (as Zeno informs us) bnta 
name for the supreme God, as passing through 
the (higher) ether: which gave occasion to St. 
cDiw Austin thus to object against the Pagan 
ox theology: ‘Si ztheris partem superio- 
Ip 7] rem Minerva tenere dicitur, et hac oc- 
casione fingere poetas, quod de Jovis capite nata 
sit, cur non ergo ipsa potius deorum regina depu- 
tatur, quod sit Jove superior ©” If Minerva be said 
to possess the highest part of the ether; and the 
poets therefore to have feigned her to have been 
begotten from Jupiter's head, why is not she ra- 
ther called the queen of the gods, since she is su- 
perior to Jupiter ?—-Furthermore, as the supreme 
God was called Neptune in the sea, and Juno in 
the air, so by the same reason may we conclude, 
that he was called Vulcan in the fire. Lastly, 
as the sun and moon were themselves sometime 
worshipped by the Pagans for inferior deities, 
they being supposed to be animated with parti- 
cular souls of their own; so was the supreme 


2 De Civit Dei, lib iv cap. x. p. 74, 
>’ De Natur. Deor. lib. 1. cap. axvi. p 2994, tom. ix. oper, 
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God also worshipped in them both (as well as in 
other parts of the world), and that under those 
names of Apollo and Diana. Thus the Pagans, 
appointing a God to preside over every part of 
the world, did thereby but make the supreme 
God polyonymous, all those gods of theirs being 
indeed nothing but several names of him. Which 
theology of the ancient Pagans, Maximus Tyrius, 
treating concerning Homer’s philosophy (after he 
had mentioned his tripartite empire of the world, 
shared between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto), 
thus declareth: Eupou ® av Kat GAXae Tap 

Opiipy a apxac Kat yeveoeic Tavrosamrwy 0 OvouaTwy. . se - 
WV Oo pe avonroc we podaw a akovet, 0 O Os giXo00- 

poe we ToayLaTWY. Zor avr! Kal apETne aoxn’ arn 
"AOnva Azyera, &C. You may find also in Homer 
other principles and the originals of several 
names: which the ignorant hear as fables, but a 
philosopher will understand as things and reali- 
ties. For he assigns a principle of virtue and 
wisdom, which he calls Minerva; another of love 
and desire, which he calls Venus; another of ar- 
tificialness, and that is Vulcan, who rules over 
the fire. And Apollo also with him presides 
over dancings, the muses over songs, Mars over 
war, AZolus over winds, and Ceres over fruits.— 
And then does he conclude thus, Kat ovdéy péooe 
‘Ounow abcov, ovdé Suvacrov aropov, ovde apyncg Egnyov,' 
ahAa wavra psota Osiwy ovoparwr, Kat Belov oywv, ice’ 
Gctac réyyne? + So that no part neither of nature, tor’ 
of the world, is to Homer godless (or void'of'a’ 
God) none destitute of a ruler, or without ‘a sux 
perior government; but all things full of Divine 
names, and of Divine reason, and of Divine art.— 
Where his 6a ovouara, his Divine names—are 
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nothing but several names of God, as mani- 
festing himself variously in the several things of 
nature, and the parts of the world, and as pre- 
siding over them. 

Wherefore, besides those special gods of the 
Pagans, already mentioned, that were appointed 
to preside over several parts of the world, there 
are others, which are but several names of the 
supreme God neither, as exercising several offices 
and functions in the world, and bestowing several 
gifts upon mankind: as when in giving corn and 
fruits, he is called Ceres; in bestowing wine, 
Bacchus ; in men’s recovery of their health, Aiscu- 
lapius; in presiding over traffic and merchan- 
dizing, Mercury; in governing military affairs, 
Mars; in ordering the winds, AZolus; and the 
hike. 

That the more philosophic Pagans did thus 
really interpret the fables of the gods, and make 
their many poetical and political gods to be all 
of them but one and the same supreme nataral 
God, is evident from the testimonies of Antis- 
thenes, Plato, Xenocrates, Zeno, Cleanthes, and 
Chrysippus (who allegorized all the fables of the 
gods accordingly), and of Scevola the Roman 
Pontifex, of Cicero, Varro, Seneca, and many 
others. But that even their poets also did some- 
times venture to broach this arcane theology, is 
manifest from those fragments preserved of Her- 
mesianax the Colophonian amongst the Greeks, 
and of Valerius Soranus amongst the Latins; the 
former thus enumerating the chief Pagan gods, 
and declaring them to be all but one and the same 


Numen : 
Trhoutav, Tlegrepém, Angenrng, Kumets, “Egures, 
Teiroves, Nuptse, Tadic, xal Kuavoyairns, 
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“Beng, J "Hoatrrds re wAUTIC, Tidy, Zeug Te xa “Hen, 
“Apreptig, nd’ Excepyos "AMOAAGY, Elo @eog Eos 


Pluto, Peisephone, Ceres, et Venus alma, et Amores, 
Tritones, Nereus, Tethys, Neptunus et ipse, 
Mercunus, Juno, Vulcanus, Jupiter, et Pan, 

Diana, et Phoebus Jaculator, sunt Deus unus. 


The latter* pronouncing universally, that Jupiter 
Omnipotens 1s 


Deus unus et omnes, 


one God, and all gods. Whether by his Jupiter 
he here meant the soul of the world only, as 
Varro would interpret him, agreeably to his own 
hypothesis, or whether an abstract mind superior 
to it; but probably he made this Jupiter to be 
all gods, upon these two accounts; first, as he 
was the begetter and creator of all the other na- 
tural gods, which were the Pagans inferior deities 
(as the stars and demons) ; secondly, as that all 
the other poetical and political gods were nothing 
else but several names and notions of him. 

We shall add, in the last place, that St. Austin, 
making a more full and particular enumeration of 
the Pagan gods, and mentioning amongst them 
many others besides the select Roman gods 
(which are not now commonly taken notice of), 
does pronounce universally of them all, according 
to the sense of more intelligent Pagans, that sed 
‘were but one and the same Jupiter: “ Tpse’ in 
zthere sit Jupiter, 1 Ipse 1n aére JUNO, IPSE pg gv, an 
in mari Neptunus, in inferioribus etiam 1. ¢ =: 
maris ipse Salacia, in terra Pluto, in terra ae 
inferiore Proserpina, in focis domesticis Vesti, in 


k 
r 


* Apud Augustin. de Civit. Dei, ib. viz, cap. ix, p. 131, 
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fabrorum fornace Vulcanus, in divinantibus A pollo, 
in merce Meicurius, m Jano initiator, in Termino 
terminator, Saturnns in tempore, Mars et Bellona 
in bellis, Liber in vineis, Ceres in frumentis, Diana 
in silvis, Minerva iningeniis. Ipse sit postremo 
etiam illa turba quasi plebeiorum deorum, ipse 
presit nomine Liberi virorum seminibus, et nomine 
Libere feeminarum. Ipse sit Diespiter, qui par- 
tum perducat ad diem: ipse sit dea Mena, quam 
prefecerunt menstruis foeminarum, ipse Lucina, 
quz a parturientibus invocatur, ipse opem ferat 
nascentibus, excipiens eos sinu terre, et vocetur 
Opis. Ipse in vagitu os aperiat, et vocetur, Deus 
Vagitanus. Ipse levet de terra, et vocetur dea 
Levana. Ipse cunas tueatur et vocetur dea Cu- 
nina. Sit ipse in deabus illis, que fata nascen- 
tibus canunt, et vocantur Carmentes. Presit 
fortuitis, voceturque Fortuna. Jo Diva Rumina 
mammam parvulis immulgeat. In Diva Potina 
potionem immisceat. In Diva Educa escam pre- 
beat. De pavore infantium Paventia nuncupetur. 
De spe que venit Venilia; de voluptate Volupia. 
De actu Agenoria. Destimulis, quibus ad nimium 
actum homo impellitur, dea Stimula nominetur. 
Strenua dea sit, strenuum faciendo. Numena 
que numerare doceat ; Camena que canere. Ipse 
sit et Deus Consus prebendo consilia; et Dea 
Sentia sententias inspirando. Ipse dea Juventas, 
que post pretextam excipiat juvenilis etatis ex- 
ordia. Ipse sit Fortuna Barbata, que adultos 
barba induit, quos honorare voluerit. Ipsein Ju- 
gatino Deo conjuges jungat; et cum virgin uxori 
zona solvitur, ipse invocetur et dea Virginensts 
invocetur. Ipse sit Mutinus, qui est apud Gre- 
cos Priapus, sinon pudet. Hac omnia que dixi, 
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et quecunque non dixi, hi omnes dn dezque sit 
unus Jupiter; sive sint, ut quidam volunt, om- 
nia ista partes ejus, sicut eis videtur, quibus eum 
placet esse mundi animum; sive virtutes ejus, 
que sententia velut magnorum multorumque doc- 
torum est.” Let us grant, according to the Pa- 
gans, that the supreme God isin the ether Jupiter; 
in the air Juno; in the sea Neptune; in the 
lower parts of the sea Salacia ; in the earth Pluto ; 
in the inferior parts thereof Proserpina; in the 
domestic hearths Vesta ; in the smiths’ forges Vul- 
can; in divination Apolio; in traffic and mer- 
chandize Mercury; in the beginnings of things 
Janus; in the ends of them Terminus; in time 
Saturn; in wars Mars and Bellona; in the vine- 
yards Liber; in the corn-fields Ceres; in the 
woods Diana; and in wits Minerva. Let him 
be also that troop of plebeian gods; let him pre- 
side over the seeds of men under the name of Li- 
ber, and of women under the name of Libera; 
let him be Diespiter, that brings forth the birth to 
light; let him be the goddess Mena, whom they 
have set over women’s monthly courses; let him 
be Lucina, invoked by women in child-bearing ; 
let him be Opis, who aids the new-born infants: 
let him be Deus Vagitanus, that opens their 
mouths to cry; let him be the goddess Levana, 
which is said to lift them up from the earth; and 
the goddess Cunina, that defends their cradles ; 

let him be the Carmentes also, who foretel the 
fates of infants; let him be Fortune, as presiding 
over fortuitous events ; let him be Diva Rumina, 
which suckles the infant with the breasts; Diva 
Potina, which gives it drink; and Diva Educa, 
which affords it meat ; let him be called the god- 
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dess Paventia, from the fear of infants: the god- 
dess Vena, from hope; the goddess Volupia, 
from pleasure; the goddess Agenoria, from acting; 
the goddess Stimula, from provoking ; the god- 
dess Strenua, from making strong and vigorous ; 
the goddess Numeria, which teacheth to number ; 
the goddess Camzna, which teaches to sing; let 
him be Deus Consus, as giving counsel; and Dea 
Sentia, as inspiring men with sense; let him be 
the goddess Juventas, which has the guardian- 
ship of young men; and Fortuna Barbata, which 
upon some more than others liberally bestoweth 
beards; let him be Deus Jugatinus, which joins 
man and wife together; and Dea Virginensis, 
which is then invoked, when the girdle of the 
bride is loosed; lastly, let him be Mutinus also 
(which is the same with Priapus amongst the 
Greeks), 1f you will not be ashamed to say it. 
Let all these gods and goddesses, and many more 
(whichI have not mentioned), be one and the same 
Jupiter, whether as parts of him, which 1s agree- 
able to their opinion, who hold him to be the soul 
.of the world; or else as his virtues only, which 
is the sense of many and great Pagan doctors. 
But that the authority and reputation of a late 
learned and industrious writer, G. J. Vossius, 
may not here stand in our way, or bea prejudice 
to us, we think it necessary to take notice of one 
passage of his, m his book De Theologia Gentil, 
and freely to censure the same; where, treating 
concerning that Pagan goddess Venus, he writeth 
thus: +“ Ex philosophica de diis doctrina, Venus 
est vel Luna (ut vidimus) vel Lucifer, sive Hes, 
perus. Sed ex poetica ac civill, supra hos celos 


* DerTheolog, Gentils, ib. uu, cap. xxx1 op. 172. 
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statuuntur mentes quedam a syderibus diverse : 
quomodo Jovem, Apollinem, Junonem, Venerem, 
ceterosque Deos Consentes, considerare jubet 
Apuleius. Quippe eos (inquit), natura visibus 
nostris denegavit: necnon tamen intellectu eos 
mirabundi contemplamur, acie mentis acrius cer- 
templantes. Quid apertius hic, quam ab eo per 
Deos Consentes intelligi, non corpora ceelestia 
vel subceelestia, sed sublimiorem quandam natu- 
ram, nec nisi animis conspicuam?” According 
to the philosophic doctrine concerning the gods, 
Venus ts either the moon, or Lucifer, or Hespe- 
rus; but according to the poetic and civil theo- 
logy of the Pagans, there were certain eternal 
minds, placed above the heavens, distinct from 
the stars: accordingly as Apuleius requires us 
to consider Jupiter and Apollo, Jano and Venus, 
and all those other gods called Consentes; he 
affirming of them,that though nature had denied 
them to our sight, yet notwithstanding, by the di- 
ligent contemplation of our minds, we apprehend 
and admire them. Where nothing can be more 
plain (saith Vossius) than that the Dii Consentes 
were understood by Apuleius, neither to be ce- 
lestial nor subcelestial bodies, but a certain higher 
nature perceptible only to our mmds. Upon which 
words of his we shall make these following re- 
marks ; first, that this learned writer seems here, 
as also throughout that whole book of his, to mis- 
take the philosophic theology of Scevola aiid’ 
Varro, and others, for that which was physiolo- 
gical only (which physiological theology’ of the 
Pagans will be afterwards declared by us). For 
the philosophic theology of the Pagans did not 
deify natural and sensible bodies only, but the 
212 
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principal part thereof was the asserting of one 
supreme and universal Numen, from whence all 
their other gods were derived. Neither was Venus, 
according to this philosophic and arcane theology, 
taken only for the moon, or for Lucifer, or Hes- 
perus, as this learned writer conceives, but, as we 
have already proved, for the sapreme Deity also, 
either according to its universal notion, or some 
particular consideration thereof. Wherefore the 
philosophic theology, both of Scevola and Varro, 
and others, was called natural not as physiolo- 
gical only (in another sense), as real and true; It 
being the theology neither of cities, nor of stages, 
or theatres, but of the world, and of the wise 
men init: philosophy being that properly,. which 
considers the absolute truth and nature of things. 
Which philosophic theology therefore was op- 
posed, both to the civil and poetical, as consisting 
in opinion and fancy only. Our second remark 
is, that Vossius does here also seem incongru- 
ously to make both the civil and poetical theo- 
logy, as such, to philosophize; whereas the first 
of these was properly nothing but the law of e1- 
ties and commonwealths, together with vulgar 
opinion and error; and the second nothing but 
-fancy, fiction, and fabulosity. ‘“‘ Poetarum ista 
sunt,” saith Cotta in Cicero ;* “nos autem philo- 
sophi esse volumus, rerum authores, non fabula- 
rum.” ‘Those things belong to poets, but we 
would be philosophers, authors of things (or real- 
ities), and not of fables—But the main thing 
which we take notice of in these words of Vos- 
sius is this, that they seem to imply the Consentes, 
and select, and other civil and poetical gods of 


@ De Natur. Deor hb.w. cap xxxi. p. 3096. tom, rm. oper. 
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the Pagans, to have been generally accounted so 
many substantial and éternal minds, or under- 
standing beings supercelestial and independent ; 
their Jupiter being put only in an equality with 
Apollo, Juno, Venus, and the rest. For which, 
since Vossius pretends no other manner of proof 
than only from Apuleius’s De Deo Socratis, who 
was a Platonic philosopher; we shall here makeit 
evident, that he was not rightly understood by 
Vossius neither: which yet ought not to be thought 
any derogation fiom this eminent philologer(whose 
polymathy and multifarious learning are readily 
acknowledged by us), that he was not so well 
versed in all the niceties and punctilios of the 
Platonic school. For though Apuleius does in 
that book, besides those visible gods the stars, 
take notice of another kind of invisible ones, such 
as the twelve Consentes, and others, which (he 
saith) we nay ‘‘ animis conjectare, per varias uti- 
litates in vita agenda, animadversas in lis rebus, 
quibus eorum singul curant,” ‘make a conjec- 
ture of by our minds from the various utilities in 
human life, perceived from those things, which 
each of these take care of :—yet that he was no 
bigot in this civil theology, is manifest from hence, 
because in that very place, he declares as well 
against superstition, as irrehgious profaneness. 
And his design there was plainly no other, than 
to reduce the civil and poetical theologies of the 
Pagans into some handsome conformity and agree- 
ment with that philosophical, natural, and real 
theology of theirs, which derived all the gods 
from one supreme and universal Numen: but this 
he endeavours to do in the Platonic way, himself 
being much addicted to that philosophy. ‘‘ Hos 
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deos in sublimi etheiis vertice locatos, Plato ex- 
istimat veros, incorporales, animales sine ullo 
neque fine neque exordio, sed prorsus ac retro 
eviternos, corporis contagione sua quidem natura 
remotos, ingenio ad summam beatitudinem por- 
recto, &c. Quorum parentem, qui omnium re- 
rum dominator atque auctor est, solum ab ommi- 
bus nexibus patiendi aliquid gerendive, nulla vice 
ad alicujus ret mutua obstrictum, cur ego nunc 
dicere exordiar? Cum Plato celesti facundia 
preditus, frequentissime pradicet, hunc solum ma- 
jestatis incredibili quadam nimietate et ineffabili, 
non posse penuria sermonis humani quavis ora+ 
tione vel modice comprehend.” All these gods 
placed in the highest ether Plato thinks to be 
true, incorporeal, animal, without beginning or 
end, eternal, happy in themselves without any ex- 
ternal good. The parent of which gods, who 1s 
the Lord and author of all things, and who is 
alone free from all bonds of doing and suffering, 
why should I go about in words to describe him? 
since Plato, who was endued with most heavenly 
eloquence, equal to the immortal gods, does often 
declare, that this highest God, by reason of his 
excess of majesty, 1s both ineffable and incom- 
prehensible—From which words of Apuleius it 
is plain, that, according to him, the twelve Con- 
sentes, and all the other invisible gods were de- 
rived from one original Deity, as their parent and 
author. But then if you demand, what gods of 
Plato these shouldbe, to which Apuleius would 
here accommodate the civil and poetic gods con- 
tained in those two verses of Ennius, 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mas, 
Mercunus, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo, 
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And the rest of this kind, that is, .all their other 
gods (properly so called) invisible? we reply, 
that these are no other than Plato’s ideas, or first 
paradigms and patterns of things in the arche- 
typal world, which 1s the Divine Intellect (and 
his second hypostasis) derived from his first 
original Deity, and most simple monad. For as 
Plato writeth in his Timeus : ‘Ava-yxy roves tov xoo- 
ov, akova rivoc eivat, This sensible world must needs 
be the image of another intelligible one. And 
again afterwards, rin tov Zwev aurov uc Siariatais 

époldtyta 6 Evwotac Evvéotnoe; THY Lev ovv Ev p 30. {cap. 

pépoue eld Tepucdrav pydevi Karakidowper” are- sa 

Akt yao éouwxde obdév wor Av yévorro kaddy. ov O tort raha 
Zoa caf ev kat xara yévn pdpla, TavTwy duowrarov a’Ta 
evar TIO@pev. Ta yao Oy vonTa Gwa wavtTa ixzivo év tauT@ 
TeptraBov Exel, Kavamrea Ode 6 Kdopoe Tac, baa Te GAAa 
Oogupata cvvéctnxey dpara’ What animal was the 
pattern, according to whose likeness he that 
made this great animal of the world, formed it? 
Certainly, we must not think it to be any par- 
ticular animal, since nothing can be perfect, 
which is made according to an imperfect copy. 
Let us therefore conclude it to be that animal, 
which containeth all other animals in it as its 
parts. For that intelhgible world containeth all 
intelligible animals in it, in the same manner as 
this sensible world doth us, and other sensible 
animals.—W herefore Plato himself, here and else- 
where, speaking obscurely of this intelligible 
world, and the ideas of it, no wonder, if many of 
his Pagan followers bave absurdly made so many 
distinct animals and gods of them. Amongst 
whom Apuleius accordingly would refer all the 
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civil and poetic gods of the Pagans (I mean their 
gods, properly so called invisible) to this intel- 
ligible world of Plato’s, and those several ideas 
of it. Neither was Apuleius singular in this, but 
others of the Pagan theologers did the like; as, 
for example, Julian in his book against the 

bau Christians : Geode évopate TlAdrwv robe tuga- 

cont Jul veic, HALov, kal ceAhynv, Goroa Kat ovpavdv, aAN 

bape ovTOoL TWY adavan sic Eikdvec’ 6 patvopEevog TOTS 
dofadpoic HAloc, TOV voyTOV Kal M1) Patvopévov"™ Kat Tardy, 7 
paivopévyn TOLC é6oSarpole tev ceAhvn, ral Tov aoTowy 
ExaoTOV, ELKOVEC clot TWY VONTwY" EKelvoUE OY TOE adaveic 
Qeovde évuTapxovrac Kal cuvuTaoxovrac, Kal 2& avrov Tov on- 
loupyeu yevenévtae, kal TooeASévrac, 6 WAdrwy otdev* eixd- 
Twe ovv dyotv 6 dnutoupyde 6 wap’ aT, Deol, rpd¢ Tove ada- 
veto Aéywv, Oedv, TOV tupavearv dnAovdri’ Kowde 8&2 auporéowy 
Onpoupyoe ourde toTiv, O TEYVNOaLEVOC OUVpavoY Kal viv, Kat 
OdXaccav, kat Gorpa yevijcacg ra TobTwy apxéruTa’ Plato, 
indeed, speaketh of certain visible gods, the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, and the heaven; but 
these are all but images of other invisible gods; 
that visible sun, which we see with our eyes, is but 
an image of another intelligible and invisible one: 
so likewise the visible moon, and every one of the 
stars, are but the images and resemblances of 
another moon, and of other stars intelligible. 
Wherefore Plato acknowledged also these other 
invisible gods, existing and coexisting with the 
Demiurgus, from whom they were generated and 
produced. That Demiurgus in him thus bespeak- 
ing these invisible and intelligible geds ; Ye gods 
of gods, that is, ye invisible gods, who are the 
gods and causes of the visible gods. There 1s 
one common maker therefore of both these kinds 
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of gods ; who first of all made a heaven, earth, 
sea, and stars, in the intelligible world, as the 
archetypes and paradigms of these in the sen- 
sible.—Where St. Cyril in his Confutation writeth 
thus; “Eoue 68 dia robrwy & yevvaiocg juiv “lovAtavoc, tag 
idéae BotAcba xaradyAovy, ae, wore uty ovolac, Kal vpec~ 
tavat Kal? iauTac ducoyuptGerae TlAarwv, tort 6 cal 2vvolac 
givat Scov duopilerar’ TAH Oru wep dv Exot, Kal Tole avTov 
fadntdig amapadcxroy etvat dact tov emt tede Adyov of 
Tatra Texvitar Ta ‘yao elon yatpérw, dyolv 6 AprororéAne, 
tepericuara yap tort, kal ek Zorw, ovdsy move Tov dd- 
yov. ‘This our excellent Julian, by bis intelligible 
and invisible gods, seems here to mean those 
ideas, which Plato sometimes contends to be sub- 
stances, and to subsist alone by themselves, and 
sometimes again determineth to be nothing but 
notions or conceptions in the mind of God. But 
however the matter be, the skilful in this kind of 
learning affirm, that these ideas have been re- 
jected by Plato’s own disciples; Aristotle dis- 
carding them as figments, or at least such, as 
being mere notions, could have no real causality 
and influence upon things.—But the meaning of 
ihis Pagan theology may be more fully under- 
stood from what the same St. Cyril thus further 
objecteth against it: Hpoceraye 02 drt cal rv 2udaven 
kal TwY vonTav dnuioupyde éortyv 6 THY GAwy Sede, 6 yy Kal 
oupavay rexynoduevoc, OTE TolvuV, KaSa Kal avTdc d1w pLoAd- 
Yynkev evapywc, TobTwy TE Kakelvwy yevecioupyoe tori 6 ayév- 
vytog Ozbc, mw 2 avrov yeyervioOa onoly avrode, svyuTdg- 
Kev Te kal evuTapyey alt, THE, ElTé pol, TH AyEVVATY Tee 
suvuTapeet To yevuntov 5 évumapee 62 kata mwoiov TpdoV ; 
Ruelc piv yap ayévnrov bvra Tov Tov Ocov Adyov; cvvuTapyev 
avayKaing Ty picarrs Suc yupiZoucba, Kat @vuTrap yew ev adTa, 
mpotAdely 02 yevyntog & abrov' 6 8é ye rig WAdtwvoc epeaie- 
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welac cuviyyopoc anole, ayévuntov ev Elvar dyoi Tov avwra- 
Tw Seov" EvuTapyecv &: Kal 2& avrov yevenGinvat Kal moos Oeiy 
Tove Tap avTOU yeyovdTac, TA TavTa KUKWY Kal oUyXéwv’ 
The sense whereof seems to be this: Julian add- 
eth, that the God of the universe, who made 
heaven and earth, 1s alike the Demiurgus, both 
of these sensible, and of the other intelligible 
things. If therefore the ingenite God be alike the 
creator of both, how can he affirm those things, 
that are created by him, to coexist with and in- 
exist in him? How can that, which is created, : 
coexist with the mgenite God? but much less 
can it inexist in him: For we Christians indeed 
affirm, that the unmade Word of God doth of 
necessity coexist with and inexist in the Father, 
it proceeding from him, not by way of creation, 
but of generation. But this defender of Pla- 
tonic trifles, acknowledging the supreme God 
to be ingenite, affirmeth, notwithstanding, those 
things, which were made and created by him, 
to inexist in him; thus minghng and confound- 
ing all things.—Where, notwithstanding, Julian 
and the Platomic Pagans would im all proba- 
bihty reply, that those ideas of the intelNigible 
and archetypal world (which 1s the first Nove, or 
Intellect) proceeding from the highest hyposta- 
sis, and original Deity, by way of necessary and 
eternal emanation, are no more to be accounted 
creatures, than the Christian Acyoc; and therefore 
might, with as little absurdity, be said to exist 
with and in that first original Deity. But besides, 
the same Julian, elsewhere in that book of his, 
accommodates this Platonic notion also to the 
Pagan gods in particular, in like manner as Apr- 
leius had done before, he writing of A’sculaprus 
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after this canting way : ‘O ydo Zeve, év meV cy Cou 
roig vontoic e& eavtou tov AcxAnmiov eyivunoey, Bt p20: 
zlc Of THY yi Sua tHe NALoU yoviuov Zwne eléoyver™ ovTor 
emt -ync && ovpavov Tomoapuevoe Tpoodoy, evosdwc piv Ev av- 
Bowzov poopy mEol THy ‘Emisavoov epavn, &c. Jupiter, 
amongst the intelligible things, generated out of 
himself Aisculapius, and by the generative life of 
the sun manifested him here wpon earth, he com- 
ing down from heayen, and appearing in a human 
‘form, first about Epidaurus, and from thence 
extending his salutary power or virtue over the 
whole earth. Where A‘sculapuus is, first of all, 
the eternal idea of the medicinal art or skill ge- 
nerated by the supreme God 1n the intelligible 
world; which afterward, by the vivific influence 
of the sun, was incarnated, and appeared in a 
human form at Epidaurus. This is the doctrine 
of that Julian, who was so great an opposer of the 
incarnation of the eternal Logos in our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Neither was this doctrine of many 
intelhgible gods, and powers eternal (of which 
the archetypal world consisteth), first invented by 
Platouic Pagans, after the times of Christianity, 
as some might suspect; but that there was such 
a thing extant before amongst them also, may be 
concluded from this passage of Philo’s: pecontus 1. 
Eic wv o Ge0¢ auvbyrove TEOL aurov eyet Suvaperc Seen Ty Eat 
adowyouc Kal swTNOLOUC TOU yEvomievou qwacac’ 8. av rovTwr 
TWV duvauewy, 0 aowLaToc Kat vonroc emayy KOajmo¢, TO Tou 
patvopévou roude apy érurroy, tease aoparou ovorallic, WOTED 
ovroe oWuac oar oic” karamhayevrec ovY TiVéc THY EKa- 
Tépov TWY KOquwY do, ov LoOvoy dAovE eOelwoav, adda 
Kat TR KaAXLoTA TwY tv avrolc HEowY, jAtov, Kat oeAnyny, 
Kat Tov oupTrayra oveavoy, aurep ovdey aideabéivrec Gove 


éxadeoat Though God be but one, yet hath he 
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about himself innumerable auxiliatory powers, all 
of them salutiferous, and procurmg the good 
of that which is made, &c. Moreover, by these 
powers, and out of them, is the incorporeal and 
intelligible world compacted, which is the arche- 
type of this visible world, that consisting of in- 
visible ideas, as this doth of visible bodies. Where- 
fore, some admiring, with a kind of astonishment, 
the nature of both these worlds, have not only 
detfied the whole of them, but also the most ex- 
cellent parts in them, as the sun, and the moon, 
and the whole heaven, which they seruple not at 
all to call gods—Where Philo seems to speak of 
a double sun, moon, and heaven, as Juhan did, 
the one sensible, the other intelligible. Moreover, 
Plotraus himself sometimes comphes with this 
notion, he calling the ideas of the Divine Intellect 
vonroue Osove, intelligible gods ;—as in that place be- 
fore cited, where he exhorteth men, ascending up- 
ward above the soul of the world, @eove vuvew vory- 
rove, to praise the intelligible gods—that is, the 
Divine intellect, which, as he elsewhere * writeth, 
is both sic cat woAAol, One and many. 

We have now given a full account of Apuleius’s 
sense in that book De Deo Socratis, concern- 
ing the civil and poetical Pagan gods; which was 
not to assert a multitude of substantial and eter- 
nal deities or minds independent m them, but 
only to reduce the vulgar theology of the Pa- 
gans, both their civil and poetical, into some con- 
formity with the natural, real, and philosophic 
theology; and this according to Platonic prin- 
exples. Wherein many other of the Pagan Pla- 
tonists, both before and after Christianity; con- 


’ 4 Vide Ennead. v. lib. wii, cap. ix. p. 550. 
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curred with him; they making the many Pagan 
invisible gods to be really nothing but the eternal 
ideas of the Divine Intellect (called by them the 
parts of the intelligible and archetypal! world), 
which they supposed to have been the paradigms 
and patterns, according to which this sensible 
world, and all particular things therein, were 
made, and upen which they depended, they being 
only participations of them. Wherefore, though 
this may well be looked upon as a monstrous ex- 
travagancy in these Platonic philosophers, thus 
to talk of the Divine ideas, or the intelligible and 
archetypal paradigms of things, not only as sub- 
stantial, but also as so many several animals, per- 
sons, and gods; it being their humour thus upon 
all slight occasions to multiply gods: yet never- 
theless must it be acknowledged, that they did at 
the very same time declare all these to have been 
derived from one supreme Deity, and nat only so, 
but also to exist in it; as they did likewise at 
other times, when unconcerned in this business of 
their Pagan Polytheism, freely acknowledge all 
these intelligible ideas to be really nothing else 
but voyzare, conceptions in the mind of God—or 
the first Intellect (though net such slight acci- 
dental and evanid ones, as those conceptions and 
modifications of our human souls are); and, conse- 
quently, not to be so many distinct substances, 
persons, and gods (much less independent ones), 
but only so many partial considerations of :the 
Deity. 

' What a rabble of invisible gods and goddesses 
the Pagans had, besides those their dii nobiles, 
and di majorum gentium, their noble.and great- 
er gods (which were the consentes and selectz), 
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hath been already shewed out of St. Austin, from 
Varro, and others; as namely, Dea Mena, Deus Va- 
gitanus, Dea Levana, Dea Cunma, Diva Rumina, 
Diva Potina, Diva Educa, Diva Paventina, Dea 
Vena, Dea Agenoria, Dea Stimula, Dea Stre- 
nua, Dea Numeria, Deus Consus, Dea Senta, 
Deus Jugatinus, Dea Virginensis, Deus Mutinus. 
To which might be added more out of other places 
of the same St. Austin, as Dea Deverra, Deus Do- 
miducus, Deus Domitius, Dea Manturna, Deus 
Pater Subigus, Dea Mater Prema, Dea Pertunda, 
Dea Rusina, Dea Collatina, Dea Vallonia, Dea 
Seta, Dea Segetia, Dea Tutilina, Deus Nodotus, 
Dea Volutina, Dea Patelena, Dea Hostilina, Dea 
Fiora, Dea Lacturtia, Dea Matura, Dea Runcina. 
Besides which, there are yet so many more of 
these Pagan gods and goddesses extant in other 
writers, as that they cannot be all mentioned or 
enumerated by us; divers whereof have very 
small, mean, and contemptible offices assigned to 
them, as their names for the most part do imply ; 
some of which are such, as that they were not fit 
to be here interpreted. From whence it plainly. 
appears, that there was undtv abeov, nothing at all 
without a God—to these Pagans, they having so 
strong a persuasion, that Divine Providence ex- 
tended itself to all things, and expressing it after 
this manner, by assigning to every thing m nature, 
and every part of the world, and whatsoever was 
done by men, some particular god or goddess by 
nanie, to preside over it. Now, that the intelli- 
gent Pagans should believe m good earnest, that 
all these invisible gods and goddesses of theirs 
were So many several substantial minds, or under- 
standing beings eternal and unmade, really exist- 
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ing in the world, 1s a thing in itself utterly imcredi- 
ble. For how could any possibly persuade them- 
selves, that there was one eternal unmade mind or 
spirit; which, for example, essentially presided 
over the rockings of infant’s cradles, and nothing 
else’ another over the sweeping of houses ? another 
over ears of corn ? another over the husks of grain? 
and another over the knots of straw and grass, and 
the hke? And the case is the very same for those 
other noble gods of theirs (as they call them), the 
eonsentes and selecti; since there can be no rea- 
son given, why those should, all of then, be so 
many substantial and eternal spirits self-existent 
or unmade, if none of the other were such. Where- 
fore, if these be not all so many several substan- 
tial and eternal minds, so many self-existing and 
independent deities, then must they, of necessity, 
be either several partial considerations of the 
Deity, viz. the several mantfestations of the Di- 
vine Power and Providence personated, or else in- 
ferior nunisters of the same. And thus have we 
already shewed, that the more high-flown and Pla- 
tonic Pagans (as Julian, Apuleius, and others) un- 
derstood these consentes and select gods, and all 
the other invisible ones, to be really nothing else 
but the ideas of the intelligible and archetypal 
world (which is the Divine Intellect); that is, in- 
deed, but partial considerations of the Deity, as vir- 
tually andexemplarily containing all things: whilst 
others of them, going in a more plain and easy 
way, concluded these gods of theirs to be alk of 
them but several names and notions of the one. su- 
preme Deity, according to the various manifesta- 
tions of its power in the world; as Seneca* ex- 
4 De Beneficis, hb, 1v. cap. wu, p. 427, 428. 
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pressly afirmeth, not only concerning Fate, N4a- 
ture, and Fortune, &c. but also Liber Pater, Her- 
cules, and Mercury (before mentioned by him), 
that they were ‘“‘ omnia ejusdem Dei nomina, varie 
utentis sua potestate,” all names of one and the 
same God, as diversely using bis power ;—and as 
Zeno in Laertius* concludes of all the rest: or 
else (which amounts to the same thing), that they 
were the several powers and virtues of one God 
fictitiously personated and deified; as the Pagans 
in Eusebius apologize for themselves, that they 
Pr. ey 1 wi. did @corotty rac doparoue Suvapee avrov tov 
cmp 121 eri racw, deify nothing but the invisible 
powers of that God, which is over all.——_Neverthe- 
less, because those several powers of the supreme 
God were not supposed to be all executed imme- 
diately by himself, but by certain other vzovpyot 
duvapac, subservient ministers under him, appointed 
to preside over the several things of nature, parts 
of the world, and affairs of mankmd (commonly 
called demons); therefore were those gods some- 
times taken also for such subservient spirits or de- 
mons collectively ; as perhaps in this of Epictetus: 
ae Tore o Cépupoc mvevoet 3 Stay avr@ Soby, w Pér- 
p 85 TLOTE, 7] TW Atodw" Oe yao ovk érroinoev o Ococ 
fapad Arrian ] ; ~ o>, ’ + A of 
Taplay Twv avéuwy, aidra tov Aiokov’ When 
will Zephyrus, or the west wind, blow? When 
it seemeth good to himself or to AXolus; for God 
hath not made thee steward of the winds, but 
fKolus. 

But for the fuller clearing of the whole Pagan 
theology, and especially this one point thereof, 
that their Tlokv6sia was in great part nothing else 
but ToAvwwpia, their Polytheism, or multiplicity 

2 Lib. vu. segny. 147. p 458. 
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of yods—nothing but the polyonomy of one god; 
or his being called by many personal proper 
names, two things are here requisite to be further 
taken notice of; first, that, according to the Pagan 
theology, God was conceived to be diffused through- 
out the whole world, to permeate and pervade all 
things, to exist in all things, and intimately to act 
all things. Thus we observed before out of Horus 
Apollo, * that the Egyptian theologers conceived 
of God, as Tov waVvToc KOoWoV TO SInKoV TVEULG, a spirit 
pervading the whole world ;—as likewise they con- 
cluded? diya Acov pundev bAwe ouveoTaval, that nothing 
at all consisted without.God.— Which same theo- 
logy was universally entertained also amongst the 
Greeks. For thus Diogenes the Cynic, in Laer- 
tius,® avrov ravra Anon, all things are full of him.— 
And Aristotle, or the writer De Plantis, makes 
God not only to comprehend the whole world, 
but also to be an inward principle of life in ani- 
mals ; ric ovv zoTW 7 aon n Dv ™ Yuxn Tou nea i 
oper Arist. 


pavov TEOLOOLVEL, Tov HALov, Ta doTpa, Kai Tovc P aoe) 
mAavyrac. What is the principle in the life or soul 
of animals? Certainly no other than that noble 
animal (or living being) that encompasses and sur- 
rounds the whole heaven, the sun, the stars, and 
the planets —Sextus Empiricus thus represents 
the sense of Pythagoras, Empedocles, and all the 
Italic philosophers ; Ly “Ovo Nuw 7o0C ar~ 

AnAouvg Kat TOC roug Osove stvat Twa Kowwviav, rai . 331 
ada Kal moc ra aAoya TOY Cow" ev yao uirdg- Sak eee 
ye mrevpa TO dia Tavro¢ Koapou Sinkov, Yuyne rot P 
TOTO” , TO Kal EvOUY nuac Tpoc exewa’ That we 


; + of im \ 
Zwovy Tl aAXo, & un TO evyevec Cwov, 0 TOV ov- 


* Mieroglyph. hb. 1. cap. lx1v. p. 77. > Ibid. bb. 1. Cap. KM. p.26 
¢ Lib. vi. segm. 37. p. 333. 
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men have not only a conjunction amongst our- 
selves with one another, but also with the gods 
above us, and with brute animals below us; be- 
cause there is but one spirit, which, hke a soul, 
pervades the whole world, and unites all the 
parts thereof together.—Clemens Alexandrinus 
writeth thus of the Stoics, da awaone dAnc, Kat dia rhe 
Protrept. p. dariporarne to Ostov omKkety Aéyouat3 they af- 
ae ee firm, that God doth pervade all the mat- 
oper] ter of the universe, and even the most 
vile parts thereof—which that father seems to dis- 
like; as alsodid Tertullian, * when he represented 
their doctrine thus; “ Stoici volunt Deum sic 
per materiam decucurrisse, quomodo mel per fa- 
vos;” the Stoics will have God so to run through 
the matter, as the honey doth the combs. Stra- 
bo testifies of the ancient Indian Brachmans, zeo1 
Lib. xy, p. WoAdAwy roic” EAAnow opodoéety, O71 do -yevnroc 
feo: 0 KOouoc Kat pOaproc déyew Kakelvoue, ére 8t- 
OIKWY aUTOY Kal TOLWD Gzoc, Se dAov Star epotryKev avrov’ 
That in many things they philosophized after the 
Greekish manner, as when they affirm, that the 
world had a beginning, and that it would be cor- 
rupted, and that the maker governor thereof per- 
vades the whole of it.—The Latins also fully 
agreed with the Greeks in this; for though Seneca 
somewhere’ propounds this question, ‘* Utrum 
extrinsecus operi suo circumfusus sit Deus, an 
toti inditus?” Whether God be only extrinsically 
circumfused about his work, the world, or in- 
wardly insinuating do pervade it all? yet himself 
elsewhere* answers it, when he calls God * Di- 


a Advers. Hermogen. cap. liv. p. 149. 
> De Otto Saprentis, cap. xxx. p. 347. tom. 1. oper. 
‘ De Conso], ad Helyiam cap. vi. p. 106 
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vinum spiritum per omnia, maxima, ac minima, 
equal intentione diffusum :” a Divine spirit, dif- 
fused through all things, whether smallest or 
greatest, with equal intention. God, in Quintt- 
lian’s* theology, is ‘ spiritus omnibus partibus im- 
mistus ;” and “ Ile fusus per omnes rerum nature 
partes spiritus,” a spirit which insinuates itself 
into, and is mingled with, all the parts of the 
world; and that spirit, which 1s diffused through 
all the parts of nature.—Apuleius® likewise af- 
firmeth “ Deum omnia permeare,” that God doth 
permeate all things; and that “ nulla res est tam 
prestantibus viribus, que viduata Dei auxilio, sui 
natura contenta sit;” there is nothing so excellent 
or powerful, as that it could be content with its 
own nature alone, void of the Divine aid or influ- 
ence. And again, ‘“‘ Dei prestantiam, non jam 
cogitatio sola, sed oculi, et aures, et sensibilis sub- 
stantia. comprehendit;” that God is not only pre- 
sent to our cogitation, but also to our very eyes 
and ears, in all these sensible things.—Servius, 
agreeably with this doctrine of the ancient Pagans, 
determineth, that “nulla pars elementi sine Deo 
est,” that there is no part of the elements devoid 
of God.-—And that the poets fully closed with the 
same theology, is evident from those known pas- 
sages of theirs, “ Jovis omnia plena,”* and pe- 
rat Se Awe racat meV ayutdlt, 4 &e.ze. * All Virg Geotg. 
the things of nature, and parts of the ne yer, 
world, are full of God ;’—as also from 
this of Virgil: 
* Tnstit. Orator. hb vu cap. ii. p 412. 
> De Mundo, p. 68. edit. Elmenhorstit. 


© Virgil, Eclog m | 
‘ Arati Phanomen. apud Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. y. 
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——Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque mans, coelumque profundum. 


Lastly, We shall observe, that both Plato and 
Anaxagoras, who neither of them confounded 
God with the world, but kept them both distinct, 
and afirmed God to be ovdevi peurypivov, 
unmingled with any thing ;—nevertheless 
concluded, avTov Tavra Koopetv Ta Toayara Sta TavTev 
tovra, that he did order and govern all things pass- 
ing through and pervading all things ;—which is 
the very same with that doctrine of Christian theo- 
logers,’ rov Ocov Sta ravrwv apurywc OLFKELY, that God 
permeates and passes through all things, unmix- 
edly.—Which Plato also there, in his Cratylus, 
plainly making disaov to be a name for God, ety- 
mologizeth it from &a tov, 2. e. passing through all 
things, and thereupon gives usthe best account of 
Heraclitus’s theosophy, thatis any where extant 
(if not rather a fragment of Heraclitus’s own) in 


these words ; dco: yap nyouvra To way ivan ev rogela, 


Cratyl p 415. 


TO pév woAv avrov vroAauPavovct ToLovTOY TL Elvat, OLov 
ovesy GAXo 7] ywoev dia d: TOUTOU TaVvTOC sival Tt O1ecLoV, Se 
OU Tavra Ta yryvousva ylyvecBat* civar St TAYLOTOV TOUTO Kat 
AETroraToy, Ov yap av dvvacbat aAAwe Sta Tov Svroe tévat 
Tavroc, en AeWTOTAaTOY TE NY, Wore aVTO uNdev oTeyeEW, Kal 
TaxXtoTov, Gots yonoOa were EcTwar Toic GAAoLE, eet SE OVD 
EET OOTEVEL ta a\Aa ravra Stalov, rovro TO dvoua exAnOn 
opbuc SiKatov, EVoTOMLaC EVEKa, THY TOU K OUvapty ToocXa- 
Bov' They who affirm the universe to be in constant 
motion, suppose a great part thereof to do nothing 
else but move and change; but that there is some- 
thing, which passes through and pervades this 
whole universe, by which all those things that are 


*Joh. Damascen de orthodoxa fide, hb.1 cAp xm. p. 149. tom. 
1 oper edit Lequien 
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made, are made: and that this 1s both the most 
swift and most subtile thing; for it could not 
otherwise pass through all things, were 1t not so 
subtile, that nothing could keep it out or hinder 
it; and it must be most swift, that 1t may use all 
things, as if they stood still, that so nothing might 
escape it. Since therefore this doth preside over, 
and order all things, permeating and passing 
through them, itis called Sicaov, quasi duaov; the 
letter cappa being only taken in for the more 
handsome pronunciation.—Here wehave therefore 
Heraclhitus’s description of God, namely this; ro 
Aerrorarov Kal TO TaxtoTOv, dia TavTog usktov, Ox Ov Tavre 
Ta. yryvoueva ytyvera, that most subtile and most swift 
substance, which permeates and passes through 
the whole universe, by which all things that are 
made, are made.—Now, saith Plato, some of these 
Heraclitics say, that this is fire, others that it is 
heat; but he, deriding both these conceits, con- 
cludes, with Anaxagoras, that it is a perfect mind, 
unmixed with any thing; which yet permeating 
and passing through all things, frames, orders, 
and disposes all. 

Wherefore this being the universally-received 
doctrine of the Pagans, that God was a spirit or 
substance diffused through the whole world, which 
permeating and inwardly acting all things, did 
order all; no wonder if they called him, in several 
parts of the world and things of nature, by several 
names; or, to use Cicero’s language, * no wouder, 
if ‘* Deus pertinens per naturam cujusque rel, per 
terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus,” &c. 1f God, 
pervading the nature of every thing, were in the 
earth called Ceres, in the sea Neptune, in the air 


# De Natw. Deor. lib. u, cap Xavi. p. 2996. oper 
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Juno, &c.—And this very account does Paulus 
Orosius (in his historic work against the Pagans, 
dedicated to St. Austin) give of the original of the 
Lt vic: Pagan Polytheism; “ Quidam, dum in 
[p-416] = multis Deum credunt, multos Deos, in- 
discreto timore, finxerunt;” that some, whilst 
they believe God to be in many things, have there- 
fore, out of an indiscreet fear, feigned many gods: 
—in which words he intimates, that the Pagans’ 
many gods were really but several names of one 
God as existing in many things, or in the several 
parts of the world, as the same ocean is called by 
several names, as beating upon several shores. 
Secondly, The Pagan theology went sometimes 
yet a strain higher, they not only thus supposing 
God to pervade the whole world, and to be dif- 
fused through all things (which as yet keeps up 
some difference and distinction betwixt God and 
the world), but also himself to be in a manner all 
things. That the ancient Egyptian theology, from 
whence the theologies of other nations were de- 
rived, ran so high as this, is evident from that ex- 
cellent monument of Egyptian antiquity, the Saitic 
inscription often mentioned, “I am all that was, 
is, and shall be.” And the Trismegistic books in- 
sisting so much every where upon this notion, that 
God is all things (as hath been observed) renders 
it the more probable, that they were not all coun- 
terfeit and supposititious ; but that, according to 
the testimony of Jamblichus, they did at least con- 
tain Sofac “Epuaxac, some of the old Theutical or 
Hermaical philosophy in them. And from Egypt, 
in all probability, was this doctrine by Orpheus 
derived into Greece, the Orphic verses themselves 
running much upon this stram, and the Orphic 
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theology being thus epitomized by Timotheus, 
the chronographer; ‘“ That all things were made 
by God, and that himself is all things.” To this 
purpose is that of A’schylus, 


Zevg ori adhe, Zevs 32 yh, Zevs 3” obgavic Gest Bec: 
Leug ros re wavTe, KOT Tov 3d ED vortpregav p. 57 


Et terra, et ethei, et poli arx est Jupiter, 
Et cuncta solus, et aliquid sublimuus. 


And again, 


Tloré pty ag ove paiveres 

"Atrharroy span wore 8° Udwe, more DE yV0pos" Ib. p. 53. 
Kal Onecty airds yiverat mageaeric, 

"Avéseo), véper ve, xaorpamn, Bpowri, Beoyn 





——_——-Nunc ut mmplacabilis 

Apparet ignis ; nunc tenebris, nunc aque 
Par ille cern: simulat interdum feram, 
Tonitrua, ventos, falmina, et nubila. 


As also this of Lucan, amongst the Latins, 


Superos quid quzrimas ultra’ itis: 
Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris, ve 580. 


Whereunto agree also these passages of Seneca 
the philosopher,* ‘‘ Quid est Deus? Quod vides 
totum, et quod non vides, totum.” And? ‘Sic so- 
lus est omnia; opus suum et extra et intra 
tenet ;’ What is God? he is all that you see, and 
all that you donot see. And he alone is all things, 
he containing his own work not only without, but 
also within.—Neither was this the doctrine only 
of those Pagans, who held God to be the soul of 
the world, and consequently the whole animated 
world to be the supreme Deity, but of those 


2 Natural. Quest. lib.1 Preefat. p. 485, tom. 1. oper. 
> De Benefic. hb.iv cap. vil. p. 247 
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others also, who conceived of God as an abstract 
mind, superior to the mundane soul, or rather as 
a simple monad, superior to mind also; as those 
philosophers, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Me- 
lissus, who described God to be one and all things, 
they supposing, that, because all things were 
from him, they must needs have been first in a 
manner in him, and himself all things. With 
which agreeth the author of the Asclepian Dia- 
logue, when he maketh Unus omnia, and Creator 
omnium, One all things and the Creator of all 
things, to be but equivalent expressions; and 
when he affirmeth, that before things were made, 
“in eo jam tunc erant, unde nasci habuerunt ;” 
they then existed in him from whom afterwards 
they proceeded.—So likewise the other Tris- 
megistic books, when they give this account of 
God’s being both all things that are, and all 
things that are not, ra pe yap dvra Epaviowor, Ta Oe 
un ovra Eye EV EaUTW, because those things, that 
are, he hath mamfested from himself, and those 
things, that are not, he still containeth within 
himself ;—or, as it 1s elsewhere expressed, he 
doth spvzrav, hide them and ‘conceal them in 
himself. And the Orphic verses gave this same 
account likewise of God’s being all things, Mavra 
race koupac, &c. because he first concealed and 
hid them all within himself beforethey were made, 
and thence afterward from himself displayed them, 
and brought them forth into hght: or because 





Zunvog O° kus yarreer cupiee wepixel, 

h 
before they were produced, they were all con- 
tained together in the womb of God. 

Now this was not only a further ground of that 
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seeming Polytheism amongst the Pagans, which 
was really nothing but the polyonymy of one 
God, and their personating his several powers ; 
but also of another more strange and puzzling 
phenomena in their theology, namely, their per- 
sonating also the parts of the world inanimate, 
and things of nature, and bestowing the names of 
gods and goddesses upon them. It was before 
observed out of Moschopulus, that the Pagans 
did a Ovopare TOTE THY Suva Eyov, Kal TOV P. 949, 
imisrarouvra tourw Qeov ovouaZev, call the 
things in nature, and the gods, which presided 
over them, by one and the same name.—As for 
example, they did not only call the god, which 
presideth over those arts that operate by fire, 
Hephestus or Vulcan, but also fire itself: and 
Demeter or Ceres was not only taken by them for 
that god, who was supposed to give corn and 
fruits, but also for corn itself. So Dionysus or 
Bacchus did not only signify the god that giveth 
wine, but also wine itself. And he instancing 
further in Venus, and Minerva, and the 
Muses, concludes the same universally 
of all the rest. Thus Arnobius, in his book 
against the Pagans, ‘“‘in usu sermonis vestri, 
Martem pro pugna appellatis, pro aqua Neptu- - 
num, Laberum Patrem pro vino, Cererem pro pane, 
Minervam pro stamine, pro obsceenis libidinis Ve- 
nerem.” Now we will not deny, but that this 
was sometimes done metonymically, the efficient 
cause and the ruling or governing principle, being 
put for the effect, or that which was ruled and 
governed by it. And thus was war frequently 
styled Mars; and that of Terence may be taken 


L v [p.236 } 
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Dels. etOs, also in this sense, ‘“ Sine Cerere et Li- 
p 379 bero friget Venus.” And Plutarch (who 
declares his great dislike of this kind of language 
conceives, that there was no more at first in it 
than this: WoTED nNLELC Tov WYOULEVOY GBiBrALta TIAarwvoe, 
wrvetoat Paplev TlAdrwva, Kal Mévavdpoc¢ TOV vTokplvecbat 
ra Mevavdpov Toara vroriWéuevov, adTwe EKELVOL, TOILE 
tov Gewv ovouact tad Twv Oewy Swoa Kal Tonara Kadew 
OvUK EPELOOVTO, TYLWYTEC UT ypetac Kal oEuvuvoTEC” As 
we, when one buys the books of Plato, com- 
monly say, that he buys Plato; and when one 
acts the plays of Menander, that he acts Menan- 
der; so did the ancients not spare to call the gifts 
and effects of the gods, by the names of those 
eods respectively, thereby honouring them also 
for their utility —But he grants, that afterward 
this language was by ignorant persons abused, 
and carried on further, and that not without 
great impiety 3 of 82 terepor draidetrwe Sexd- 
uevot kat apaboe avacrpipovrec, ext rove Seovc 
Ta Waly TwWY KApTOV Kal Tac Tapovoiag TWY avayKaiwy Kai 
amoxotpec, Sev yevécec kat PGopdc, ov zpocayopsbovrec 
udvov, dAAa kal vouiGovrec, aToTWY Kal Tapavouwy Kal TE- 


Ibid 


Tapaypevwy Sokav atrove ivérincay’ Their follow- 
ers mistaking them, and thereupon ignorantly 
attributing the passions of fruits (their appear- 
ances and occultations) to the gods themselves, 
that preside over them, and so not only call- 
ing them, but also thinking them to be the ge- 
nerations and corruptions of the gods, have by 
this means filled themselves with absurd and 
wicked opinions.—Where Plutarch well con- 
demns the vulgar both amongst the Egyptians and 
Greeks, for that, in their mournful solemnities, 
they sottishly attributed to the gods the passions 
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belonging to the fruits of the earth, thereby in- 
deed making them to be gods. Nevertheless the 
inanimate parts of the world, and things of na- 
ture, were frequently deified by the Pagans, not 
only thus metonymically, but also in a further 
sense, as Cicero plainly declares; “Tum illud, 
quod erat a Deo natum, nomine ipsius DeN D 1.i. 
Dei nuncupabant, ut cum fruges Cere- Pap xxii 
rem appellamus, vinum autem Liberum: ?-2987-1 
tum autem res rpsa, 1n qua vis inest major, sic ap- 
pellatur, ut ea ipsa res nominetur Deus.” Both 
that which proceeds from God, is called by the 
name of a god, as corn is sometimes thus called 
Ceres, and wine Liber; and also whatsoever hath 
any greater force in it, that thing itself 1s often 
‘called a god too. Philo also thus represents the 
religion of the Pagans, as first deifying corporeal 
inanimate things, and then bestowing those proper 
personal names upon them: éxreawxact pp, Decal, 
yao ol pv Tac Téacagac apxyac, yiv, Kat vowp, p. 751, 752 
Kal aépa, Kat up" ot 8 fAtov Kat oceAnvyv Kal rove 
GAXove wAavnrac, Kat amAaveic aoTéoac’ ot Sf povov Tov 
ovpavov, ot 8: cupTavra Koopov' Tov & avwrarw Kal moEc- 
Burarov, TOV YEVNTHY, TOV apyovra TNC peyaAnc TOAEWC, 
Tov orpaTiapyny Tne anrryrov oTpaTiac, TOV KuBeovytny oc 
OLKOVOUE Cwrnptwc ak aravra, TapeKadupavTo, evdwyupouc 
moogpnoELc Exelvole ETipnuloavTeEc, eTEpac ErEpoL” KaXovst ‘yap 
TY ynv Kopny, Anunrea, TlAovrwva’ thy 8: Paraccav 
Tlocadwva, daiuovac EvaAtove UTapKouc auTy Toocava~ 
awXarrovrec, KC. “Hoa Sé Tov aipa, Kal TO mvp * Hoat- 
orov, Kat HAtoy “AmodAAwva, Kat oeAnvnv A prey, &c. 
Some have deified the four elements, the earth, 
the water, the air and the fire: some the sun and 
the moon, and the planets and fixed stars: others 
the heaven, others the whole world. But that 
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highest and most ancient Being, the parent of all 
things, the chief prince of this great city, and the 
emperor of this invincible army, who governeth 
all things salutiferously, him have they covered, 
concealed, and obscured, by bestowing counter- 
feit personal names of gods upon each of these 
things. For the earth they called Proserpina, 
Pluto, and Ceres ; the sea Neptune, under whom 
they place many demons and nymphs also as his 
inferior ministers ; the air Juno; the fire Vulcan ; 
the sun Apollo; the moon Diana, &c. and dis- 
secting the heaven into two hemispheres, one 
above the earth, the other under it, they call these 
the Dioscuri, feigning them to live alternately one 
one day, and the other another.—We deny not 
here, but that the four elements, as well as the 
sun, moon, and stars, were supposed by some of 
the Pagans to be animated with particular souls 
of their own, (which Ammianus Marcellinus * 
seems principally to call ‘“spiritus elementorum,” 
the spirits of the elements—worshipped by Juli- 
an) and upon that account to be so many inferior 
gods themselves. Notwithstanding which, that 
the inanimate parts of these were also deified by 
the Pagans, may be concluded from hence; be- 
cause Plato, who in his Cratylus etymologizeth 
Dionysius from giving of wine, and elsewhere calls 
De Leg the fruits of the earth ra Anunrpoe dwoa, 
p78. the gifts of Ceres—doth himself never- 
theless, in compliance with this vulgar speech, 
call wine and water as mingled together in a glass 
(or cup) to be drunk, gods: where he affirmeth, 
De Leg that a city ought to be Sixnv KoaTnpoc KeKoa- 
vi = Evy, ov patvouevoc EV oivoc eyKe\UpLEvoc Cet, 


4 Vide lib. xxi. cap. 1. p. 263. 
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koNaZouevoc 8: vio vnpovroc eTépou feov, KaAdnv Koiwviav 
AaBwv, ayabov wopa Kat péTptov amrep-yaleran, so tem- 
pered, as in acup, where the furious wine poured 
out bubbles and sparkles, but being corrected 
by another sober god, (that is, by water) both 
together make a good and moderate potion.— 
Cicero also tells us, that before the Roman adm1- 
rals went to sea, they were wont to offer up a 
sacrifice to the waves. But of this more after- 
ward. However, it is certain, that mere acci- 
dents and affections of things in nature were by 
these Pagans commonly personated and deified ; 
as Time, in Sophocles’ Electra,* is a god; Xpo- 
voc yao eiuapnc Ozdc, for Time is an easy. god— 
and Love, in Plato’s Symposium, where it is won- 
dered at, that no poet had ever made a hymn rw 
"Eowrt TyAuKOUTW OvTL Kal TocoUTH Oew, to Love, being 
such and so great a god.— Though the same Plato, 
in his Philebus, when Protarchus had called 
Pleasure a goddess too, was not willing to com- 
ply so far there with vulgar speech ; ro & éucv déoc, 
ra Ilowrapye, ast mpoc Ta TwWY Oewv ovouaTta oUK EoTL Kar 
avOowrov, ara Téa TOU peylorou $0 Bou" Kat vuv THY pep 
“Agoosirny, orn exeivy pirov, TavTny TpocayopEvyr, Thy Ok 
noovnyv olda we zoTL TrotKtAOV’ My fear, O Protar- 
chus, concerning the names of the gods is ex- 
traordinary great: wherefore, as to Venus, I 
am willing to call her what she pleases to be 
called; but Pleasure, I know, is a various and 
multiform thing.—-Wherefore, it cannot be de- 
nied, but that the Pagans did in some sense or 
other deify or theologize all the parts of the 


* Ex Stobzxo apud Hug. Grot. Excerpt. yeter. Comicor. et Tragic, 
p. 66. 
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world, and things of nature. Which we conceive 
to have been done at first upon no other ground 
than this, because God was supposed by them, 
not only to permeate and pervade all things, to 
be diffused through all, and to act in and upon 
all, but also to be himself in a manner all things ; 
which they expressed after this way, by person- 
ating the things of nature severally, and bestow- 
ing the names of gods and goddesses upon them. 
Only we shall here observe, that this was done 
especially (besides the greater parts of the world) 
to two sorts of things; first, such in which human 
utility was most concerned: thus Cicero, ‘“ Mul- 
N.D1inp te alle nature deorum ex magnis bene- 
222. ficlis eorum, non sine causa, et a Gre- 
ciz sapientibus, et a majoribus nostris, constitute 
nominateque sunt:” Many other natures of gods 
have been constituted and nominated, both by the 
wise men of Greece, and by our ancestors, merely 
for the great benefits received from them.—The 
reason whereof is thus given by him; “ Quia 
quicquid magnam utilitatem generi afferret hu- 
mano, id non sine divina bonitate erga homines 
fieri arbitrabantur :” Because they thought, that 
whatsoever brought any great utility to mankind, 
this was not without the Divine goodness.—Se- 
condly, such as were most wonderful and extra- 
ordinary, or surprising ; to which that of Seneca 
seems pertinent, “ Magnorum fluminum capita 
Ep 41.;p Veneramur; subita et ex abdito vasti 
a amnis eruptio aras habet: coluntur 

aquarum calentium fontes; et stagna 
quedam vel opacitas vel immensa altitudo sacra- 
vit.” We adore the rising heads and springs of 
great rivers ; every sudden and plentiful eruption 
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of waters out of the hidden caverns of the earth 
hath its altars erected to it; and some pools have 
been made sacred for their immense profundity 
and opacity. 

Now this is that, which is properly called the 
physiological theology of the Pagans, their per- 
sonating and deifying (in a certain sense) the 
things of nature, whether inanimate substances, 
or the affections of substances. A great part of 
which physiological theology was allegorically 
contained in the poetic fables of the gods. Eu- 
sebius, indeed, was of opinion, that those poetic 
fables were at first only historical and herological, 
but that afterwards some went about to allegorize 
them into physiological senses, thereby to make 
them seem the less impious and nidiculous: 
ToLaUTN HY Ta THe TWaAalac Deoroytac, fv ueraBa- Pr. Ey 1 bi. 
Aovrec véoe Tivic, Gee Kat TOWHY ETIpUEVTEC, do- - ae neree 
yiKewTEoov te diAocodew avyouvrec, THY Os guct~ 
Kwrépav rnc TEol Oewy loropiac dokav slonyncavTo, SELVO 
Tipac EVvpEsLOAOYLAC roi wvbotc TOOSETLVONGAVTEC, &c. Oeoa- 
mevoat O& ov Suwe ode TO TaToLKOV ayaoTnua TeoOupnBér- 
TEL, eTrk puoukac Ounynceic Kal Gewpiac Touc uvOove ETECKEva- 
cavro’ Such was the ancient theology of the Pagans 
(namely, historical, of men deceased, that were 
worshipped for gods) which some late upstarts 
have altered, devising other philosophical and 
physiological senses of those histories of their 
gods, that they might thereby render them the 
more specious, and hide the impiety of them. 
For they being neither willing to abandon those 
fopperies of their forefathers, nor yet themselves 
able to bear the impiety of these fables (concern- 
ing the gods) according to the literal sense of them 
have gone about to cure them thus by physiolo- 
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gical interpretations.—Neither can it be doubted, 
but that there was some mixture of herology and 
history in the poetic mythology; nor denied, 
that the Pagans of latter times, such as Porphy- 
rius and others, did excogitate and devise cer- 
tain new allegorical senses of their own, such as 
never were intended; Origen, before both him and 
I ufc. Ces. POrphyry, noting this of the Pagans, that 
Biaee when the absurdity of their fables con- 
cerning the gods was objected and urged against 
them, some of them did wept rovrwv arodo-youpevot Ew 
adAnyoptac karapevyev, apologizing for these things, 
betake themselves to allegories —But long before 
the times of Christianity, those first Stoics, Zeno, 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, were famous for the 
great pains which they took in allegorizing these 
poetic fables of the gods. Of which Cotta in 
Cicero* thus; “ Magnam molestiam suscepit et 
minime necessariam primus Zeno, post Cleanthes, 
deinde Chrysippus, commentitiarum fabularum 
reddere rationem, ef vocabulorum, cur quidque 
ita appellatum sit, causas explicare. Quod cum 
facitis, illud profecto confitemini, longe aliter rem 
se habere atque hominum opinio sit; eos, qui Dn 
appellantur, rerum naturas esse, non figuras Deo- 
rum.” Zeno first, and after him Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus, took a great deal more pains than 
was needful, to give a reason of all those commen- 
tatious fables of the gods, and of the names that 
every thing was called by. By doing which they 
confessed, that the matter was far otherwise than 
according to men’s opinion, inasmuch as they, 
who are called gods in them, were nothing but 


* De Nat. Deor lib.u. cap. xx1¥. p, 3089, tom.1x. oper. 
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the natures of things. From whence it is plain, 
that, in the poetic theology, the Stoics took it for 
granted, that the natures of things were person- 
ated and deified, and that those gods were not 
animal, nor indeed philosophical, but fictitious, 
and nothing but the things of nature allegorized. 
Origen also gives us a taste of Chrysippus’s 
thus allegorizing, 1n the interpreting an 
obscene picture or table of Jupiter and 
J uno, in Samos; oy yap EV TOLG EAUTOU ouy ypappaccy 


Liv p 196. 


O cEUvoe pitvadecrt OTL TOUC oTEpMATIKOUG Ao-youg rou fou 
7] vA Tapabehautvn, & “Ke év EAUTY, ELC karaxoopnow Tw 
dXwv" VAN yap n ev TH Kata THY Dauov yoaon, 7 “Hoa, Kal o 
Bese o Zevce’ This grave philosopher, in his writings, ' 
saith, that matter having received the spermatic 
reasons of God, containeth them within itself for 
the adorning of the whole world; and that Juno, 
in this picture in Samos, signifies Matter, and Ju- 
piter God.—Upon which occasion that pious fa- 
ther ad ds, Kal Ola TavTa oy nMEte, Kal ota Touc ToLOUTOUC 
pulovg Kat aAAove pupiove, ovdé péiyot ovowaroe Bédopev 
Ata xaXswv rov ext wact Oeov, adda cabagav evotBetav sic TOV 
Snucovpyov ASKOUVTEC, OVOE EK pt ovouaroc \ patvousy ca Qsia* 
For the sake of which, and innumerable other 
sach-like fables, we will never endure to call the 
God over all by the name of Jupiter, but, exer-. 
cising pure piety towards the Maker of the world, 
will take care not to defile Divine things with 
impure names.—And here we see again, accord- 
ing to Chrysippus's interpretation, that Hera: or 
Juno was uo animal nor real god, but only the 
nature of matter personated and deified; that 1s, 
a mere fictitious and poetic god. And we think 
it is unquestionably evident from Hesiod’s ‘Theo- 
gona, that many of these poetic fables, accord- 
VOL. II. 21 
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ing to their first intention, were really nothing 
else but physiology allegorized ; and consequently 
those gods nothing but the natures of things per- 
sonated and deified. Plato himself, though no 
friend to these poetic fables, plainly intimates as 
p.37g much, in his second De Rep. kai Obroua- 
[p 430 ] Xlac dcac “Onnpoe TETOLNKEY, OU TaoadEKkTéov 
lc Thy ToALW, our év vrovolatc TET ONpEvac, our dvev 
VIToVvoLWwY" 0 yao véoc, ovx ioe TE Koivety 5, TLTE UTOvoLa 
cat 6 pnt The fightings of the gods, and such 
other things, as Homer hath feigned concerning 
them, ought not to be admitted into our common- 
wealth, whether they be delivered in way of alle- 
gory, or without allegories; because young men 
are not able to judge when it is an allegory, and 
when not.—And it appears from Dionysius Ha- 
licarnass. that this was the general opinion con- 
cerning the Greekish fables, that some of them 
were physically, and some tropologically alle- 
gorical : pndete uToAaor [le aryvoet, OTL TWY 
"EAAnuicov wv9wv eiot rec avOowrrore XY pnotuor, 
OL bev ETLOELKVUULEVOL Ta Tne pucewe zorya ou addnyootac, oL 
Oe Tapapubiac veka. oUyKElevor TOV avOowretwy cundopwy, 
&c. Let no man think me to be ignorant, that 
some of the Greekish fables are profitable to 
men, partly as declaring the works of nature by 
N.D.1u, allegories, partly as being helpful for 
Feap xxv, bumanlife, &c. Thus also Cicero, “ Alia 
p 2990] quoque ex ratione, et quidem physica, 
magua fluxit multitado Deorum, quiinduti specie 
humana fabulas poetis suppeditaverunt, hominum 
autem vitam superstitione omni refercerunt.” 
Eusebius,* indeed, seems sometimes to cast it 
a8 an imputation upon the whole Pagan theology, 
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that it did Beary ry ayuyov ovsiav, deify the inani- 
mate nature—but this 1s properly to be under- 
stood of this part of their theology only, which 
was physiological, and of their mythology or poe- 
tic fables of the gods allegorized ; 1t being other- 
wise both apparently false, and all one as to make 
them downnght Atheists. For he that acknow- 
ledges no animant God, as hath been declared, 
acknowledges no God at all, according to the 
true notion of him; whether he derive all things 
from a fortuitous motion of matter, as Epicurus 
and Democritus did, or from a plastic and or- 
derly, but senseless nature, as some degenerate 
Stoics, and Strato the Peripatetic; whose Athe- 
ism seems to be thus described by Manilius :* 


Aut neque terra patrem novit, nec flamma, nec aer, 
Aut humor, faciunique Deum per quatuor artus, 
Et mundi struxeie globum, prohibentque requir: 
Ultra se quidquam. 


Neither ought this physiological theology of 
the Pagans, which consisted only in personating 
and deifying inanimate substances, and the na- 
tures of things, to be confounded (as it hath been 
by some late writers) with that philosophical 
theology of Scevola, Varro and others, (which 
was called natural also, but in another sense, as 
true and real) it being indeed but a part of the po- 
etical first, and afterward of the political theolo- 
gy, and owing its original much to the fancies of 
poets, whose humour it was perpetually to per- 
sonate things and natures, But the philosophic 
theology, properly so called, which, according to 
Varro,’ was that, “de qua multos libros philo- 


2 Astronomic lib1 ver 137 
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sophi reliquerunt;” as it admitted none but animal 
gods, and such as really existed in nature, (which 
therefore were called natural) namely one supreme, 
universal Numen, a perfect soul or mind compre- 
hending all, and his uToupyot Suvapete, other inferior 
understanding beings his ministers created by 
him, such as stars and demons, so were all those 
personated gods, or natures of things, deified in 
the arcane theology, interpreted agreeably there- 
unto. 
 §t. Austin often takes notice of the Pagans 
thus mingling, and, asit were, incorporating phy- 
siology with their theology, he justly condemning 
the same: asin his forty-ninth epistle; *‘‘ Neque 
illinc excusant impil sua sacrilega sacra et simul- 
achra, quod eleganter interpretantur quid queque 
significent : omnis quippe illa interpretatio ad crea- 
turam refertur, non ad creatorem, cui um debetur 
servitus religionis, illa que uno nomine Latria 
Grece appellatur.” Neither do the Pagans suf- 
ficiently excuse their sacrilegious rites and images 
from hence, because they elegantly (and ingent- 
ously) interpret, what each of those things signi- 
fieth. For this interpretation 1s referred to the 
creature, and not to the Creator, to whom alone 
belongeth religious worship, that which by the 
Greeks 1s called Latria.—And again in his book 
De Civ. D. 1. vi.c. vin. “ At enim habent ista phy- 
siologicas quasdam (sicut aunt) id est, natura- 
lium rationum interpretationes. Quasi vero nos 
in hac disputatione physiologiam queramus, et 
non theologiam; id est, rationem nature, et non 
Dei. Quamvis enim gui verus Deus est, non 
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opinione sed natura sit Deus; non tamen omnis 
natura Deus est.” But the Pagans pretend, that 
these things have certain physiological interpre- 
tations, or according to natural reasons; as if in 
this disputation we sought for physiology, and 
not theology, or the reason of nature, and not of 
God. For although the true God be not in opi- 
nion ouly, but in nature God, yet is not every 
nature God.—But certainly the first and chief 
ground of this practice of theirs, thus to theolo- 
gize physiology, and deify (in one sense or other) 
all the things of nature, was no other than what 
has been already intimated, their supposing God 
to be not only diffused through the whole world, 
and in all things, but also in a manner all things; 
and that therefore he ought to be worshipped in 
all the things of nature, and parts of the world. 
Wherefore these personated gods of the Pa- 
gans, or those things of nature deified by them, 
and called gods and goddesses, were for all that 
by no means accounted, by the intelligent amongst 
them, true and proper gods. Thus Cotta in Ci- 
cero: “Cum fruges Cererem, vinum Li- Den D.1aii. 
berum dicimus, genere nos quidem ser- > or ee 
monis utimur usitato: sed ecquem tam *™-™] 
amentem esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, Deum 
esse credatr” Though it be very common and fa- 
miliar language amongst us, to call corn Ceres, 
and wine Bacchus, yet who can think any one to 
be so mad, as to take that to be really a god, 
which he feeds upon?—The Pagans really ac- 
counted that only for a god, by the worshipping 
and invoking whereof they might reasonably ex- 
pect benefit to themselves, and therefore nothing 
was truly and properly a god to them, but what 
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was both substantial, and also animant and intel- 
L x deLeg, lectual. For Plato writes, that the athe- 
[p 665.] istic wits of his time therefore con- 
cluded the sun and moon, and stars, not to be 
gods, because they were nothing but earth and 
stones (or a certain fiery matter) devoid of all un- 
derstanding and sense; and for this cause, ovéev 
TwV avOowrrelwy Toayparwy poovTidew Suvapeva, unable 
to take notice of any human affairs —And Aris- 
totle* afirmeth concerning the gods in general, 
Ch TE TavTEC vTEAnoacty avrove, Kat Evepyelv aoa, &e. 
that all men conceived them to live, and conse- 
quently to act, since they cannot be supposed to 
sleep perpetually as Endymion did —The Pagans 
universally conceived the gods to be happy ani- 
mals; and Aristotle there concludes the happiness 
of them all to consist in contemplation. Lucretius 
himself would not debar men of that language 
(then vulgarly received amongst the Pagans) of 
calling the sea Neptune, corn Ceres, wine Bac- 
chus, and the Earth the mother of the gods too, 
‘provided that they did not think any of these, for 
all that, to be truly and really gods: 
L i: p.i65 Hie siquis mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare 
[ver 654. Constituit fruges, et Bacchi nome abut: 
p- 380 ed ~=Mavolt, quam Jaticis proprium proferre vocamen, 
Havercamp | Concedamus, ut hic terrarum dictitet orbem 

Esse deum matrem, dum non sit re tamen apse. 
And the reason, why the earth was not really a 
goddess, is thus given by him; 


Terra quidem vero caret omni tempore sensu. 


Because it is constantly devoid of all manner of 
N.D.1u, sense——Thus Balbus in Cicero tells us, 
pede? that the first thing included 1n the notion 


* Magn. Moral. lib. v. cap. vin. p. 184. tom, ul. oper. 
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or idea of a god is this: ‘ Ut sit animans,” That it 
be animant :—or endued with life, sense, and un- 
derstanding. And he conceiving the stars to be 
undoubtedly such, therefore concludes them to be 
gods: ‘ Quoniam tenuissimus est ether, et semper 
agitatur et viget, necesse est, quod animal in eo 
gignatur, idem quoque sensu acerrimo esse. Qua- 
re cum in ethere astra gignantur, consentaneum 
est 10 Ils sensum inesse et intelligentiam. Ex quo 
efficitur in deorum numero astra esse ducenda.”— 
Because the ether is most subtile, and im conti- 
nual agitation, that animal, which is begotten in 
it, must needs be endued with the quickest and 
sharpest sense. Wherefore since the stars are be- 
gotten in the ether, 1t is reasonable to think them 
to have sense and understanding; from whence 
it follows, that they ought to be reckoned in the 
number of gods.—And Cottain the third pew p 
book affirms, that all men were so far P **1 
from thinking the stars to be gods, that ‘‘ multi ne 
animantes quidem esse concedant,” many would 
not so much as admit them to be animals—plain- 
ly intimating, that unless they were animated, they 
could not possibly be gods. Lastly, Plu- pets.et os. 
tarch, for this very reason, absolutely ”°"" 
condemns that whole practice of giving the names 
of gods and goddesses to inanimate things, as ab- 
surd, impious, and atheistical ; devac cat aféove eu- 
motover Sogac, avatoOnroic, Kal ayy ote, Kau plepouevatg 
avayKaiwe vir avlowrey Osopévwy Kal \ pwuevey puoeat Kat 
modypacw ovouara Oewv emipgoovrec’ TavTa péy yap avTa 
vonoat Oeove ovK EaTiv" ov yap OUY OVEE aibuyov ayboworc 
o Aeo¢' They, who give the names of gods to sense- 
less and inanimate natures and things, and such 
as are destroyed by men in the use of them, beget 
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most wicked and atheistical opinions in the minds 
of men; since it cannot be conceived, how these 
things should be gods, for nothing, that is mant- 
mate, is a god.— And now we have very good rea- 
son to conclude, that the distinction or division of 
Pagan gods (used by some) into animal and natu- 
ral (by natural being meant inanimate) is utterly 
to be rejected, if we speak of their true and pro- 
per gods; since nothing was such to the Pagans 
but what had life, sense and understanding. 
Wherefore those personated gods, that were no- 
thing but the natures of things deified, as such, 
were but “dil commentitii et fictiti,” counterfeit 
and fictitious gods—or, as Origen calls them in 
that place before cited, 7a EdAnvwv avatAacuara, ow- 
pararroreicOat SoKovvTa ara Twr ToayLaTwr, figments of 
the Greeks (and other Pagans) that were but 
things turned into persons and deified.— Neither 
can there be any other sense made of these per- 
sonated and deitied things of nature, than this, 
that they were all of them really so many several 
names of one supreme God, or partial considera- 
tions of him, according to the several manifesta- 
tions of himselfin his works. Thus, according to 
the old Egyptian theology before declared, God 
is said to have both no name, and every name; or, 
as it is expressed in the Asclepian Dialogue, 
“‘ Cum non possit uno quamvis e multis composito 
nomine nuncupari, potius omni nomine vocandus 
est, siquidem sit unus et omnia; ut necesse sit, 
aut omnia ipsius nomine, aut ipsum omnium no- 
mine nuncupani.” Since he cannot be fully de- 
clared by any one name, though compounded of 
never so many, therefore is he rather to be called 
by every name, he being both one and all things: 
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so that either every thing must be called by his 
name, or he by the name of every thing.—With 
which Egyptian doctrine Seneca* seemeth also 
fully to agree, when he gives this description of 
God, “ Cui nomen omne convenit,” He to whom 
every name belongeth—and when he further de- 
clares thus concerning him, ‘‘ Quzcunque voles 
illi nomina aptabis;” and, “ Tot appellationes ejus 
possunt esse, quot munera,” You may give him 
whatsoever names you please, &c.—and, There 
may be as many names of him as there are gifts 
and effects of his ;—and, lastly, when he makes 
God and nature to be really one and the same 
thing, and every thing we see to be God. And 
the writer De Mundo* is hikewise consonant here- 
unto, when he affirmeth, that God 1s rdone irae 
oc pvoewe are TavTwy avroc atrwoc Ov, or, may be de- 
nominated from every nature, because he is the 
cause of all things.——We say, therefore, that the 
Pagans in this their theologizing of physiology, 
and deifying the things of nature and parts of the 
world, did accordingly call every thing by the 
name God, or God by the name of every thing. 
Wherefore these personated and deified things 
of nature were not themselves properly and di- 
rectly worshipped by the intelligent Pagans (who 
acknowledged no inanimate thing for a god) so 
as to terminate their worship ultimately in them; 
but either relatively only to the supreme God, or 
else at most in way of complication with him, 
whose effects and images they are; so that they 
were not so much themselves worshipped, as God. 
was worshipped in them. For these Pagans pro- 


* De Benefic. lib iv. cap vu. p 427, tom. 1. oper. 
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Juhau, Orat fessed, that they did rov ovgavov pn rag- 
pola Zoywo, nde WOTEO ta Pooknuara Oewosiv, look 
upon the heaven (and world) not slightly and su- 
perficially ; nor as mere brute animals, who take 
notice of nothing, but those sensible phantasms, 
which from the objects obtrude themselves upon 
them—or else, as the same Julian, in that oration, 
again more fully expresseth it, rov oveavov 
ovrx WOTTED irmouc Kat Boac ooay, Tt TWP aXo- 
ov kat apabwy Cow’ ddda && avrou rov Pavepov Thy aga- 
vn ToAuTpaypovew gucw? Not view and contemplate 
the heaven and world, with the same eyes that 
oxen and horses do, but so as from that, which is 
visible to their outward senses, to discern and 
discover another invisible nature under 1t.—That 
is, they professed to behold all things with reli- 
gious eyes, and to see God in every thing, not 
only as pervading all things, and diffused through 
all things, but also as being in a manner all things. 
Wherefore they looked upon the whole world as 
a sacred thing, and as having a kind of divinity 
in it; it being, according ta their theology, no- 
thing but God himself visibly displayed. And 
thus was God worshipped by the Pagans, in the 
whole corporeal world taken all at once together, 
or in the universe, under the name of Pan. As 
they also commonly conceived of Zeus and Jupi- 
ter, after the same manner; that is, not abstractly 
only (as we now use to conceive of God) but con- 
cretely, together with all that which proceedeth 
and emaneth from him, that 1s, the whole world. 
And as God was thus described in that old Egyp- 
tian monument, to be “all that was, is, and shall 
be;” so was it before observed out of Plutarch, 
that the Egyptians took the first God, and the 
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-wniverse, for one and the same thing; not only be- 
cause they supposed the supreme God virtually 
to contain all things within himself, but also be- 
cause they were wont to conceive of him, together 
with his overflowing, and all the extent of his fe- 

‘cundity, the whole world displayed from him, all 
at once, as one entire thing. Thus lhkewise do 
the Pagans in Plato confound rov péyo- p, reg, 
zov Oecv, and oXrov rov xospov, the greatest P 521. 
God, and the whole world together, as being but 
one and the same thing. And this notion was so 

familiar with these Pagans, that Strabo 

‘himself, writing of Moses, could not con- 
ceive of his God, and of the God of the Jews, ary 


otherwise than thus; TO TELEX OV Nac aTavrac, Kal ynv, 


1 viz. 


L xvi p 761. 


xat Gadarrav, 6 KaoupEv ovpavoy Kal KOoLOV, Kal THY TWY 
Siwy dvow, namely, that which containeth us all, 
and the earth, and the sea, which we call the hea- 
ven and world, and the nature of the whole.—By 
which, notwithstanding, Strabo did not mean the 
heaven or world inanimate, and a senseless nature, 
but an understanding Being, framing the whole 
wold, and containing the same which was con- 
ceived together with it: of which therefore he tells 
us, that, according to Moses, no wise man would 
20 about to make any image or picture, resem- 
bling any thing here amongst us. From whence 
we conclude, that when the same Strabo,’ writing 
of the Persians, affirmeth of them, that they did 
ov ovpavov yyeio8a Ata, take the heaven for Jupiter ; 
and also Herodotus’ before him, that they did 
KUKAOv mwavra TOU ovpavou Aia cade, call the whole 
circle of the heaven Jupiter—that is, the supreme 
God; the meaning of neither of them was, that 
the body of the heaven inanimate was to them the 
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highest God, but that though he were an under- 
standing nature, yet framing the whole heaven or 
world, and containing the same, he was at once 
conceived together with it. Moreover, God was 
worshipped also by the Pagans, in the several 
parts of the world, under several names; as, for 
example, in the higher and lower ether, under 
those names of Minerva and Jupiter; in the air, 
under the name of Juno; in the fire, under the 
name of Vulcan; in the sea, under the name of 
Neptune, &c. Neither can it be reasonably 
doubted, but that when the Roman sea-captains 
sacrificed to the waves, they mtended therein to 
worship that God, who acteth in the waves, and 
whose wonders are in the deep. 

But, besides this, the Pagans seemed to appre- 
hend a kind of necessity of worshipping God, 
thus, in his works, and in the visible things of 
this world, because the generality of the vulgar 
were then unable to frame any notion or concep- 
tion at all ofan invisible Deity; and, therefore, un- 
less they were detained in a way of religion, by 
such a worship of God as was accommodate and 
suitable to the lowness of their apprehensions, 
would unavoidably runinto Atheism. Nay, the 
most philosophical wits amongst them confessing 
God to be incomprehensible to them, therefore 
seemed themselves also to stand in need of some 
sensible props, to lean upon. This very account 
is given by the Pagans, of their practice, in Eu- 
PrEv lou sebius ; dowpaTwe Kat adavwe éy racw dvra 
c. xu, Ocov, Kai dia Tavrewv SinKOVTa, Kal TOUTOV EKO- 
Two dia Tov Sedniwuévwv ofBecv gact, that God being 
iscorporeally and mvisibly present in all things, 
aud pervading or passing through all things, it 
was reasonable, that men should worship him, by 
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and through those things that are visible and 
manifest.—Plato likewise represents this ), Leg 1 vit. 
as the opinion of the generality of Pagans p a [Pp 

in his time, roy» MEytoTOv Geov, Kai OAov Tov 

Koguov paper ourE Carew celv, ours ToAvepaypovew, Tue at- 
rlac gosvvwvrac’ ov yao avd dovov eiva’ That as for the 
greatest God, and the whole world, men should 
not busily and curiously search after the know- 
ledge thereof, nor pragmatically inquire into the 
causes of things, it being not pious for them so to 
do.—The meaning whereof seems to be no other 
than this, that men ought to content themselves 
to worship God im his works, and in this visible 
world, and not trouble themselves with any fur- 
ther curious speculations concerning the nature of 
that, which is incomprehensible to them. Which 
though Plato professeth his dislike of, yet does 
that philosopher himself elsewhere plainly alow 
of worshipping the first invisible God in those vi- 
sible images, which he hath made of himself, the 
Sun and moon, and stars. Maximus Ty- Dissert.i 
rius doth indeed exhort men to ascend !” 17] 
up, In the contemplation of God, above all cor- 
poreal things ; réAoe tne sdov ovy © ovpavec, ovd: Ta 
év Tw ovpavy cwpuata, (KaAd per yap tavra Kat Oeoréota, 
are EKELVOU eyyova axoran Kae yvneta, Kut mpoc TO KaAAww~ 
Tov noMoopiva) akAa@ Kal Tovrwy érékava édXOew Se, Kat 
uTeoKvipat TOU ovoaveu, evt TOV arnOn rorov, &e. The 
end of your journey (saith he) is not the heaven, 
nor those shining bodies 1n the heaven ; for though: 
those be beautiful and Divine, and the genuime 
offspring .of that supreme Deity, framed after the 
best manner, yet ought these all to be transcended 
by you, and your head lifted up far above the 
starry heavens, &c.—Nevertheless, he closes lus 
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discourse thus :* a 6: ebaaeveis TOG ry Tov marpoc 
Kat Snjtrovp-you ge apKel cot Ta Epya EV TW Tapovre opay, 
Kal ToooKuvelv Ta ey yova, TOAAG Kal TavrooaTa ovra, avy 
dca 0 Bowrwoc womrye héyet’ ov yao Tercuverot povov Aeot 
feou wawwec Kat pidot, aA’ dAnwTor apiOuw" Tovro wey KaT 
ovpavoy at asTiowy oucetc, &e. Butif you be too weak 
and unable to contemplate that father and maker 
of all things; it will be sufficient for you for the 
present to behold his works, and to worship his 
progeny or offspring, which is various and mani- 
fold.. For there are not only, according to the 
Beeotian poet, thirty thousand gods, all the sons 
and friends of the supreme God, but innumerable. 
And such in the heaven are the stars, in the ether 
demons, &c.—Lastly, Socrates himself also did 
not only allow of ths way of worshipping God, 
(because himself 1s invisible) in his works that are 
visible, but also commend the same to Euthyde- 
Xenoph Me- MUS 5 Ort Oé Ri adn eet Kal ov yvoon, av 
ree liv [p un avapevyc, £we av Tag Hoppac rov Oewv tone, 

GAN’ eEapxy gol, Ta Epya avrwy opwrrt céBeobar 
kat tysav rove Gove’ That I speak the truth, yourself 
- shall know, if you will not stay expecting, till you 
see the forms of the gods themselves, but count it 
sufficient for you beholding their works to worship 
and adore them.—Which afterward he particu- 
larly applies to the supreme God, who made and 
coutaineth the whole world, that being invisible, 
he hath made himself visible in his works, and 
consequently was to be worshipped and adored in 
them. Whether Socrates and Plato, and their ge- 
nuine followers, would extend this any further than 
to the animated parts of the world, such as the 
sun, moon, and stars were to them, we cannot 
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certainly determine. But we think it very proba- 
ble, that many of those Pagans, who are charged 
with worshipping inanimate things, and partl- 
cularly the elements, did notwithstanding direct 
their worship to the spirits of those elements, as 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us Julian did, that 
is, chiefly the souls of them, all the elements being 
supposed by many of these Pagans to, be animat- 
ed, (as was before observed concerning 
Proclus;) and partly also those demons, 
which they conceived to inhabit in them, and to 
preside over the parts of them; upon which ac- 
count it was said by Plato, and others of the an- 
cients, that ravra Oewv Anon, all things are full of 
gods and demons. 

xXx111. But that these physiological gods, that 
1s, the things of nature personated and deified, 
were not accounted by the Pagans true and pro- 
per gods, much less independent and self-ex- 
istent ones, may further appear from hence, be- 
cause they did not only thus personate and deify 
things substantial, and inanimate bodies, but also 
mere accidents and affections of substances. As, 
for example, first, the passions of the mind; ra 
maQn Bove evouicav, 1 Osove éripnoav, Saith St. Greg. 
Nazianzen,* They accounted the passions of the 
mind to be gods—or at least worshipped them as 
gods; that is, built temples or altars to their 
names. Thus was Hope, not only a goddess to 
the poet Theognis,” 
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(where he fancifully makes her to be the only Nu- 
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men, that was left to men in heaven, as if the 
other gods had all forsaken those mansions and 
the world ;) but also had real temples dedicated 
to her at Rome, as that consecrated by Attilius 
in the Forum Olitorium, and others elsewhere, 
wherein she was commonly pictured or feigned, 
aS a woman, covered over with a green pall, and 
holding a cup im her hand.* Thus also Love and 
Desire were gods or goddesses too, as hkewise 
were care, memory, opinion, truth, virtue, piety, 
faith, justice, clemency, concord, victory, &c. 
Which victory was, together with virtue, reck- 
oned up amongst the gods of Plautus in the pro- 
logue of his Amphitryo; and, not only so, but 
that there was an altar erected to her also, near 
the entrance of the senate-house at Rome, which 
having been once demolished, Symmachus earnest- 
ly endeavoured the restoration thereof, in the 
reign of Theodosius; he amongst other things 
writing thus concerning it,? ‘‘ Nemo colendam 
neget, quam profitetur optandam;” Let no man 
deny that of mght to be worshipped, which he 
acknowledgetl: to be wished for, and to be desir- 
able.—Besides all which, Echo was a gaddess 
to these Pagans too, and so was Night (to whom 
they sacrificed a cock) and Sleep and Death 
itself, and very many more such affections of 
things, of which Vossius has collected the 
largest catalogue, in his eighth book De Theolo- 
gia Gentili. And this personating and deifying 
of accidental things was so familiar with these 
Pagans, that, as St. Chrysostom hath observed, 
St. Paul was therefore said by some of the vulgar 


*Vide Vossium de Idolelatr, ib. vn. cap. x. p. 748. 
> Epistolar, lib ix Epist. li, p. 441. 
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Athenians to have been a setter forth of strange 
gods, ‘“‘ when he preached to them Jesus and the 
resurrection, because they supposed him, not 
only to have made Jesus a God, but also Anasta- 
Sis, OF resurrection, a goddess too. Nay, this 
humour of theologizing the things of nature trans- 
ported these Pagans so far, as to deify evil things 
also, that 1s, things both noxious and vicious. 
Of the former Pliny thus: “ Inferi quo- y w.1 x. 
que in genera describuntur, morbique, ©" 

et multe etiam pestes, dum esse placatas tre- 
pido metu cupimus. Ideoque etiam publice febri 
fanum In palatio dedicatum est, Orbonz ad edem 
jarium ara, et male fortune Exquilis.” So great 
is the number of these gods, that even hell, or the 
state of death itself, diseases and many plagues 
are numbered amongst them, whilst with a trem- 
bling fear we desire to have these pacified. And 
therefore was there a temple publicly dedicated 
in the palace to the Fever, as likewise altars else- 
where erected to Orbona, and to evil fortune.— 
Of the latter, Balbus in Cicero; “Quo ex n pau 
genere Cupidinis et Voluptatis, et Lu- [oP <2" P- 
bentine Veneris, vocabula consecrata Pe] 
sunt, vitiosarum rerum et non naturalium.” Of 
which kind also are those names of lust, and 
pleasure, and wanton venery, things vicious, and 
not natural, consecrated and deified.—Cicero, 
in lus book of Laws,’ informs us, that at Athens 
ihere were temples dedicated also to contumely 
and impudence, but withal giving us this censure 
of such practices; ‘‘ Que omnia ejus- Bera 
mod) detestandaetrepudianda sunt,” All tion a little 
which kind of things are to be detested °"""** 


* Tab. u, eap. x1 p. 3354, tom. 1x, oper. 
VOL. Il. 2M 
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and rejected, and nothing to be deified, but what 
is virtuous or good.—Notwithstanding which, 
it is certain, that such evil things as these were 
consecrated to no other end, than that they might 
be deprecated. Moreover, as these things of na- 
ture, or natures of things, were sometimes del- 
fied by the Pagans plainly and nakedly in their 
own appellative names, so was this again some- 
times done disguisedly, under other counterfeit 
proper names: as pleasure was deified under the 
names of Volupia, and of Lubentina Venus; time, 
(according to the opinion of some) under the 
name of Cronos or Saturn, which as it produceth 
all things, so devours all things into itself again ; 
prudence or wisdom, likewise, under the names 
of Athena or Minerva. For itis plain, that Ori- 
C.Cels. vm. gen understood it thus, when Celsus 
p 4 not only approved of worshipping God 
Almighty, in the sun, and in Minerva, as that 
which was lawful, but also commended it as a 
thing highly pious ; he making this reply ; wonuov- 
meV nAtov. we KaXov Acov SnuLovoynpa, &e. Abnvav pevroe 
peta yXAlov taccopévny, euvOoroincav ot “EXAnvev Aoyot, 
sir &v vTrovoiaic, ite: xwptc VITOVOLWY, gacKovrec EK TC 
Tov Auoe yeyernofat Kedadne, KaQwaXtouevny, &e. We 
speak well of the sun, as a good work of God’s, 
&e. but as for that Athena or Muinerva,: which 
Celsus here jometh with the sun, this is a thing 
fabulously devised by the Greeks, (whether ac- 
cording to some mystical, arcane, and allegori- 
cal sense, or without it) when they say that she 
was begotten out of Jupiter’s brain all armed.— 
And again afterwards, tva 8 Kat TpoToAoynrat Kat 
Azyntat Poovyorc svat y 'AOnva, If it be granted, that 
by Athena or Minerva be tropologically meant 
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prudence, &c.—Wherefore, not only according to 
the poetical, but also to the political and civil 
theology of the Pagans, these accidental things 
of nature, and affections of substances, personat- 
ed, were made so many gods and goddesses ; 
Cicero himself in his book of Laws approving of 
such political gods as these: “‘ Benevero, 
quod mens, pietas, virtus, fides, con- a fp. 
secratur manu ; quarum omnium Rome 
dedicata pablice templa sunt, ut illa, qui habeant 
(habent autem omnes bon1) deos ipsos in animis 
suis collocatos putent.” It is well, that mind, 
piety, virtue, and faith, are consecrated, (all 
which have their temples publicly dedicated at 
Rome) that so they. who possess these things, 
(as all good men do) may think, that they have 
the gods themselves placed in their minds.—And 
himself makes a law for them 1n his own common- 
wealth, but with a cautionary provision, that no 
evil and vicious things be consecrated amongst 
them: ‘ Ast olla, propter que datur homini ad- 
scensus in celum, mentem, virtutem, pietatem, 
fidem, earumque laudum delubra sunto. Nec 
ulla vitiorum solemnia obeunto.” Let them also 
worship those things, by means whereof men 
ascend up to heaven; and let there be shrines or 
temples dedicated to them. But let no religious 
ceremonies be performed to vicious things. 
Notwithstanding all which, according to that 
theology of the Pagans, which was called by 
Varro natural, (whereby is meant not that which 
was physiological only, but that which is true 
and real) and by Scevola philosophical; and 
which is by both opposed, not only to the poeti- 
2M 2 
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cal and fabulous, but also to the political and 
civil: I say, according to this theology of theirs, 
these accidental things of nature deified could by 
no means be acknowledged for true and proper 
gods; because they were so far from having any 
hfe and sense in them, that they had not so much 
aS UTOcTacl Kal ovoiav, any real subsistence or sub- 
stantial essence of their own. And thus does 
Origen dispute against Minerva’s godship, as tro- 
pologically interpreted to prudence, iva 
Of Kal TooToAoynrat Kal Afynrat ppovyotc EIVaL 
“Abnva, Tapasrnsare TiC aurag TiV virocracw Kal THY 
ovotav, we udesTnKvlac Kat a THY TpoTOAoYyiav Tavry" if 
Athena or Minerva be tropologized into pru- 
dence, then let the Pagans shew what substantial 
essence if hath, or that it really subsists according 
to this tropology.—Which 1s all one, as if he 
should have said, let the Pagans then shew, how 
this can be a god or goddess, which hath not so 
much as any substantial essence, nor subsists by 
itself, but 1s a mere accidental affection of sub- 
stances only. And the same thing is likewtse 
urged by Origen, concerning other such kind 
of gods of theirs, as Memory the mother of the 
muses, and the Graces all naked, in his first book; 
‘where Celsus contended for a multiplicity of gods 
against the Jews; that these things having not 
UrocTacLy Kal ovsiav, any substantial essence or 
subsistence, could not possibly be accounted 
gods, and therefore were nothing else but ‘EAAr1- 
VOV avaTAachara cwuarorombévra aro TWV ToayuaTwy, 
mere figments of the Greeks, things made to have 
human bodies, and so personated and deified.— 
And we think, there cannot be a truer commen- 
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tary upon this passage of Origen’s, than these 
following verses of Prudentius, in his 


, Pag 285. 
second book against Symmachus ; 


Desine, si pudor est, gentilis ineptia, tandem 
Res incorporeas simulats fingere membris. 


Let the Gentiles be at last ashamed, if they have 
any shame in them, of this their folly, in describ- 
ing and setting forth incorporeal things with coun- 
terfeit human members.— Where accidents and 
affections of things, such as victory was, (whose 
altar Symmachus there contended for the resto- 
ration of) are by Prudentius called “res incor- 
poree,” mecorporeal things—accordingly as the 
Greek philosophers concluded, that zowornrec, Were 
aswuaro, qualities incorporeal.— Neither is it pos- 
sible, that the Pagans themselves should be in- 
sensible hereof; and accordingly we find, that 
Cotta in Cicero doth for this reason ut- yp \ 35 
terly banish and explode these gods out [cap. xu p 
of the philosophic and true theology: 

‘* Num censes igitur subtiliore ratione opus esse 
ad hec refellendar Nam mentem, Sfidem, spem, 
yirtutem, honorem, yictoriam, salutem, concor- 
diam, ceteraque ejusmodi, rerum vim habere vi- 
demus, non deorum. Aut enim in nobismet in- 
sunt ipsis, ut mens, ut spes, ut fides, ut virtus, ut 
concordia; aut optande nobis sunt, ut honos, ut 
salus, ut victoria. Quare autem in his vis deorum 
sit, tum intelligam, cum cognoyera.” Is there any 
need, think you, of any great subtilty to confute 
these things? For mind, faith, hope, virtue, ho- 
nour, victory, health, concord, and-the like, we 
see them to have the force of things, but not of 
gods. Because they either exist in us, as mind, 
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hope, virtue, concord; or else they are desired 
to happen to us, as honour, health, victory (that 
1s, they are nothing but mere accidents or affec- 
tions of things), and therefore how they can have 
the force of gods in them cannot possibly be un- 
derstood.—And again, afterwards he afirmeth, 
“os, qui dui appellantur, rerum naturas esse, 
non figuras deorum,” that those, who, in the 
allegorical mythology of Pagans, are called gods, 
are really but the natures of things, and not the 
true figures or forms of gods. 

Wherefore since the Pagans themselves ac- 
knowledged, that those personated and deified 
things of nature were not true and proper gods; 
the meaning of them could certainly be no other 
than this, that they were so many several names, 
and partial considerations of one supreme God, 
as manifesting himself in all the things of nature. 
For that ves or force, which Cicero: tells us, was 
that in all these things, which was called God or 
deified, is really no other, than something of God 
in every thing thatis good. Neither do we other- 
wise understand those following words of Balbus 

ee a in Cicero, ‘‘ Quarum rerum, quia vis erat 
[cap xxm. tanta, ut sine Deo regi non :posset, ipsa 
-P 798] yes deorum nomen obtinuit:” Of which 
things because the force is such, as that it could 
not be governed without God, therefore have the 
things themselves obtained the names of gods;— 
that is, God was acknowledged and worshipped 
in them all, which was paganically thus signified, 
“Wat, Lu, DY calling of them gods. And Pliny, 
o, Vil. though no very divine person, yet being 
ingenious, easily understood this to be the mean- 


*De Natur. Deor, lb. u. cap. xxi. p 2988, tom. 1x. oper 
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ing of it; “ Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitas in partes 
ista digessit, infirmitatis suze memor, ut portioni- 
bus quisque coleret, quo maxime indigeret ;” frail 
and toilsome mortality has thus broken and 
crumbled the Deity into parts, mindful of its own 
infirmity ; that so every one, by parcels and 
pieces, might worship that in God, which him- 
self most stands in need of.— Which religion of the 
Pagans, thus worshipping God, not entirely all 
together at once, as he is one most simple Being, 
unmixt with any thing, but as it were brokenly, 
and by piece-meals, as he is severally manifested 
in all the things of nature, and the parts of the 
world, Prudentius thus perstringeth in his second 
book against Symmachus ; 


Tu, me preterito, meditans numina mille, N 236 
Quz simules parere meis virtutibus, ut me [p 289 ] 
Per varias partes minuas, cui nulla recids 

Pars autforma potest, quia sum substantia simplex, 

Nec pars esse queo. 


From which words of his we may also conclude, 
that Symmachus, the Pagan, who determined, that 
it was one thing, that all worshipped, and yet 
would have victory, and such-hke other things, 
worshipped as gods and goddesses, did by these 
and all those other Pagan gods beforementioned, 
understand nothing but so many several names, 
and partial considerations of one supreme Deity, 
according to its several virtues or powers: so 
that when he sacrificed to Victory, he sacrificed to 
God Almighty, under that partial notion, as the 
giver of victory to kingdoms and commonwealths. 
It was before observed out of Plutarch, that the 
Egyptian fable of Osiris being mangled That oss 

and cut in pieces by Typhon, did allego- “* "* 
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sees Daly rically signify the same thing, viz. the 
see the Egyp- one simple Deity’s being as it were di- 


tian inscrip- . . 2 

tion, in Theo Vided (in the fabulous and civil theolo- 
Ss M - - c e 
then cxlmn gieS of the Pagans) into many partial 
Tigefvrares | considerations of him, as so many nomi- 


on One nal and titular gods ; which Isis, notwith- 
e most ancient : : 

kingof ai Standing, that is true knowledge and 
mee wisdom, aceording to the natural or phi- 
losophic theology, umtes all together into ene. 
And that not only such geds as these, Victory, 
Virtue, and the lke, but also those other gods, 
Neptune, Mars, Bellona, &c. were all really but 
one and the same Jupiter, acting severally in the 
world, Plautus himself seems sufficiently to inti- 
mate in the prologue of his Amphitryo in these 
words ; 


Nam gud cgo memorem, ut alios 1n tragoedis 
Vidi, Neptunum, Virtutem, Victoriam, 
Martem, Bellonam, commemorare quz bona 
Vobis fecissent? Queis benefactis meus pater, 
Deum regnator, architectus omnibus. 


Whereas there was before cited a passage out 
of G.I. Vossius’s book De Theolog. Gent. which 
we could not understand otherwise than thus, 
that the generality of the Pagans by their politi- 
cal (or civil) gods, meant so many eternal minds 
independent and self-existent; we new think our- 
selves concerned to do Vossius so much nght, as 
to acknowledge, that we rave since met with ano- 
ther place of his in that same book, wheréin he 
either correets the former opinion, or else declares 
himself better concerning it, after this manner: 
That the Pagansgenerally conceived their political 
gods to be so many substantial minds (or spirits) 
not independent and self-existent, nor indeed eter- 
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nal neither, but created by one supreme Mind or 
God, and appointed by him to preside over the 
several parts of the world, and things of nature, 
as his ministers. Which same thing he affirmeth 
also of those deified accidents and affections, that 
by them were to be understood so many substan- 
tial minds or spirits created, presiding over those 
several things, or dispensing of them. His words 
in the beginning of his eighth book,* (where he 
speaks concerning these affections and accidents 
deified by the Pagans) are as followeth: ‘‘ Hujus- 
modi deorum prope imniensa est copia. Ac in 
civili quidem theologia considerari solent, tan- 
quam mentes quedam, hoc honoris a summo Deo 
sortite, ut affectionibus istis preessent. Nempe 
erediderunt Deum, quem optimum, max. veca- 
bant, non per se omnia curare, quo pacto, ut dice- 
bant, plurimum beatitudini ejus decederet, sed, 
instar regis, plurimos habere ministros et minis- 
tras, quorum singulos huic illive cure prefecisset. 
Sic justitia, que et Astrea ac Themis, prefecia 
erat actibus cunctis, in quibus Justitia attendere 
tur; Comus curare ereditus est comessationes; 
et sic in ceteris id genus dils, nomen ab ea affec- 
tione sortitis, cujus cura cuique commissa ¢re 
deretur. Quo pacto si considerentur, non aliter 
different a spiritibus sive angelis bonis malisque, 
quam quod hi revera a Deo conditi sint; ile 
vero mentes, de quibus nunc loquimur, sint fig- 
mentum mentis humane, pro numero affectionum, 
in quibus vis esse major videretur, comminiscentis 
mentes affeetionibus singulis prefectas. Facile 
autem sacerdotes sua commenta persuadere sim- 
plicioribus potuerunt, quia satis videretur verisi- 
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mile, summe illi menti, deorum omnium regi, in- 
numeras servire mentes, ut eo perfectior sit summi 
dei beatitudo, minusque curis implicetur ; inque 
tot famulantium numero, summi numinis majestas 
magis eluceat. Ac talis quidem opinio erat theo- 
logie civilis.” Of such gods as these there was 
an innumerable company amongst the Pagans. 
And in their civil theology they were wont to be 
considered ; as certain minds (or spirits) appointed 
by the supreme God, to preside over the affec- 
tions of things; they supposing, that God, whom 
they called the best, and the greatest, did not 1m- 
mediately himself take care of every thing, since 
that must needs be a distraction to him, and a 
hinderance of his happiness; but that he had, as 
a king, many he and she ministers under him, 
which had their several offices assigned to them. 
Thus justice, which was called also Astrea and 
Themis, was by them thought to preside over all 
those actions, in which justice was concerned ; 
and Comus over all revellings; and the like. 
Which gods, if considered after this manner, will 
no otherwise differ from angels, good and bad, 
than only in this, that these latter are beings really 
created by God, but the former the figments of 
men only; they, according to the number of affec- 
tions, that have any greater force in them, devising 
and imagining certain minds to preside over each 
ofthem, And+the vulgar might therefore be the 
more easily ledinto this persuasion by their priests, 
because it seemed reasonable to them, that that 
supreme Mind, who is the King of all the gods, 
should have many other minds as his subservient 
ministers under him, both to free him from solli- 
cilous care, and also to add to his grandeur and 
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majesty. And such was the doctrine of the civil 
theology. Where, though Vossius speak particu- 
larly of that kind of Pagan gods, which were no- 
thing but affections and accidents deified, (which 
no man in his wits could possibly suppose to be 
themselves true and proper gods, they having no 
subsistence of their own) that these by the gene- 
rality of the vulgar Pagans were conceived to be 
so many created minds or spirits, appointed by 
the supreme God, to preside as his ministers over 
those several affections of substances; yet does 
he plainly imply the same ofall those other politi- 
cal-gods of these Pagans likewise, that they were 
not looked upon by them, as so many unmade, 
self-existent, and independent beings, but only as 
inferior minds or spirits, created by the supreme 
God, and by him appointed to preside over the 
several parts of the world, and things of nature, 
and having their several offices assigned to them. 
Wherefore, as tothe main, we and Vossius are now 
well agreed, wz. that the ancient Pagans asserted 
no such thing as a multitude of independent dei- 
ties; so that there only remain some particular 
differences of smaller moment betwixt us. 
Ourselves have before observed, that Aolus 
was probably taken by Epictetus in Arrianus, 
(not indeed for one, but) for many created minis- 
ters of the supreme God, or demons collectively, 
appointed by him to presideover the winds, in all 
the several parts of the world. And the Pagans 
in St. Austin seem to interpret those deified acci- 
dents, and things of nature, after the same man- 
ner, as the names of certain unknown gods or 
demons, (one or more) that were appointed to 
preside over them respectively, or to dispense 
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Cv Diiv, the same. ‘‘ Quoniam sciebant majores 
fp 83 tom UOstri nemini talia, nisi aliqao Deo lar- 
va oper] giente coneedi, quorum deorum nomina 
non inveniebant, earum rerum nominibus appel- 
labant deos, quas ab tis sentiebant dari; aliqua 
vocabula inde flectentes; sicut a bello Bellonam 
nuncupaverunt, non Bellum; sicut a cunis Cuni- 
nam, non Cunam; sicut a segetibus Segetiam, non 
Segetem ; sicut a pomis Pomonam, non Pomum; 
sicut a bobus Bobonam, non Bovem. Aut certe 
nulla vocabuli declinatione sicut res ipse nomi- 
nantur; ut Pecunia dicta est dea, que dat pecu- 
niam, non omnino pecunia dea ipsa putata: Ita 
virtus, que dat virtutem, honor qui honorem, con- 
cordia que concordiam, victoria que victoriam 
dat. Ita, quiunt, cum felicitas dea dicitur, non 
ipsa que datur, sed numen illud attenditur, a quo 
felicitas datur.” Because our forefathers knew 
well, that these things do not happen to any, with- 
out the special gift and favour of some god; there- 
fore were those gods, whose names they knew 
not, called from the names of those very things 
themselves, which they perceived to be bestowed 
by them, there being only a little alteration made 
in them; as when the god, that causeth war, was 
called not Bellum, but Bellona; the god, which 
presideth over infants cradles, not Cuna, but Cu- 
nina; that which giveth corn, Segetia; and that 
which afferdeth apples, Pomona, &c. But, at other 
times, this was done without any declension of 
the word at all, they calling both the thing, and 
the god, which 1s the bestower of it, by one and 
the selfsame name. As Pecunia doth not only 
signify money, but also the goddess, which giveth 
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money; Virtus, the goddess, which giveth virtue ; 
Honor, the god, that bestoweth honour; Concor- 
dia, the goddess, that causeth concord; Vietory, 
the goddess, which affordeth victory. So alse 
when Felicityis called a goddess, by itis not meant 
that thing, which is given, but that Divine power, 
from whence it is given.—Here, I say, the Pagans 
may seem to have understood, by those deified 
things of nature, certain inferior gods or demons 
(one or more) the ministers of the supreme God, 
appointed by him to preside over those several 
things respectively, or to dispense thesame. Nei- 
ther can we deny, but that in so much ignorance 
and diversity of opinions, as there was amongst 
the Pagans, some might possibly understand those 
pohtical gods, and deified things also, after the 
way of Vossius, for so many single minds or 
Spirits, appomted to preside over those several 
things respectively throughout the whole world, 
and nothing else. Nevertheless, it seemeth not 
at all probable, that this should be the general 
opinion amongst the eivilized Pagans, that all 
those gods of theirs were so many single created 
rainds or spirits, each of them appointed to pre- 
side over some one certain thing every where 
throughout the whole world, aud nothing else. 
As, for example, that the goddess Victory was one 
single created she-spirit, appointed to bestow vic- 
tory, to whosoever at any time enjoyed it, ip all 
parts of the world; and so, that the goddess Jus 
tice should be such another single mind or spirit, 
created to dispense justice every where, and med- 
dle with nothing else. And the hke of all those 
other accidental things, or affections deified, as 
virtue, honour, concord, felicity, &c. 
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And Lactantius Firmianus, taking notice of 
De Fal Rel, that profession of the Pagans, to wor- 
ci Die ship nothing but one supreme God, and 
lib weap his subservient ministers, generated or 
vu p. 51. ‘ 

created by him, (according to that of 
Seneca in his exhortations, ‘“‘ Genuisse regni sui 
ministros Deum ;” ‘That the supreme God had ge- 
nerated other inferior ministers of bis kmgdom 
under him,” which were called by them also 
gods) plainly denies all the Pagan gods save one, 
to be the created ministers of that one supreme, 
he making this reply ; “‘ Verum hi neque dii sunt, 
neque deos se vocari, aut coli volunt, &c. Nec 
tamen ili sunt, qui vulgo coluntur, quorum et 
exiguus et certus est numerus.” But these minis- 
ters of the Divine kingdom, or subservient created 
spirits, are neither gods, nor would they be called 
gods, or honoured as such, &c. Nor deed are 
they those gods, that are now vulgarly worship- 
ped by the Pagans, of which there is but a small 
and certain number.—That is, the Pagan gods 
are reduced into certain ranks, and the number of 
them is determined by the utilities of human life; 
of which their noble and select gods are but a 
few. Whereas, saith he, the ministers of the 
supreme God are, according to their own opinion, 
not twelve nor twenty, nor three hundred and 
sixty, but innumerable, stars and demons. 

Moreover, Aristotle, in his book against Zeno, 
ae (supposing the idea of God to be this, 
Zen Gor p the most powerful of all things, or the 
i kr most perfect Being) objecteth thus, that 
ae according to the laws of cities and coun- 

tries, (that is, the civil theology) there 
seems to be no one absolutely powerful Being, 
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but one god 1s supposed to be most powerful as 
to one thing, and another as to another: ¢imep 
amavra érucparistov tov Oeov AapPaver Touro SuvaTwrarov 
Kat BeArirov Aéywv, ov SoKe rouTO Kata TOV voLOV, 
aAAd roa KosiTTOUS eivae aAAnAwY ot Oeoi' ovKovY ék 
Tov SoKkouvToe elAnde TavTyy Kata Tou Deov THY onoroylav" 
Whereas Zeno takes it for granted, that men have 
an idea in their minds of God, as one the most 
excellent and most powerful Bemg of all; this 
doth not seem to be according to law, (that is, 
the civil theology) for there the gods are mutually 
better one than another, respectively as to several 
things; and therefore Zeno took not this consent 
of mankind, concerning God, from that which 
vulgarly seemeth.—From which passage of Aris- 
totle’s we may well conclude, that the many poll- 
tical gods of the Pagans were not all of them 
vulgarly looked upon as the subservient minis- 
ters of one supreme God ; and yet they generally 
acknowledging, (as Aristotle himself confesseth) 
a monarchy, and consequently not many indepen- 
dent deities, it must needs follow, as Zeno doubt- 
less would reply, that these their political gods 
were but one and the same supreme natural God, 
as it were parcelled out, and multiplied: that is, 
receiving several denominations, according to se- 
veral notions of him, and as he exerciseth differ- 
ent powers, and produceth various effects. And 
this we have sufficiently proved already to have 
been the general sense of the chief Pagan doc- 
tors; that these many political and popular gods 
were but the polyonymy of one natural God, that 
is, either partial considerations of him, or his 
various powers and virtues, effects and manifes- 
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tations in the world, severally personated and 
deified. 

And thus dees Vossius himself afterwards con- 
fess also, that, according to the natural theology, 
the many Pagan gods were but so many several 
denominations of one God; though this learned 
philologer doth plainly straiten and confine the 
notion of this natural theology too much, and im- 
properly call the God thereof the nature of things ; 
however, acknowledging it such a nature, as was 
endued with sense and understanding. His words 
are these: ‘‘ Dispar vero sententia theo- 
logorum naturalium, qui non altud nu- 
men agnoscebant, quam naturam rerum, eoque 
omnia gentium numina referebant, &c. Nempe 
~ mens eorum fuit, sicut natura esset occupata circa 
hance vel illam affectionem, ita numina nomina- 
que deorum variare. Cum igitur ubicunque vim 
aliquam majorem viderent, ita divinum aliquid 
crederent; eo etiam devenere, ut immanem deo- 
rum dearumque fingerent catervam. Sagaciores 
interim hee cuncta, unum esse numen alebant; 
puta rerum naturam, que licet una foret, pro va- 
ris tamen effectis varia sortiretur nomuina, vario 
etiam afficeretur culfu.” But the case is very dif- 
ferent as to the natural theologers, who acknow- 
ledged no other god, but the nature of things, 
and referred all the Pagan gods to that. For 
they coneeived, that as nature was occupied 
about several things, so were the Divine powers 
and the names of gods multiphed and diversified. 
And wherever they saw any greater force, there 
did they presently conceit something Divine, and 
by that means came they at length to feign an in- 
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numerable company of gods and goddesses. But 
the more sagacious in the mean time affirmed all 
these to be but one and the same God; to wit, the 
nature of things, which, though really but one, 
yet according to its various effects, both received 
divers names, and was worshipped after different 
manners.— Where Vossius calls the supreme God 
of these natural theologers the nature of things, 
as if the natural theology had been denominated 
from physics, or natural philosophy only ; where- 
as we have already shewed, that the natural theo- 
logy of Varro and Scevola, was of equal extent 
with the philosophic; whose only Numen, that it 
was not a blind and unintelligible nature of things, 
doth sufficiently appear from that history thereof 
before given by us: as also that it was called na- 
tural in another sense, as real, and as opposite to 
opinion, fancy, and fabulosity, or what hath no 
reality of existence any where in the world. 
Thus does St. Austin distinguish be- ,5,,; 
twixt ‘‘natura deorum,” the true nature cv [p 116 
: ‘ tom. vi } 

of the gods—and “‘hominum instituta, ’ 

the institutes of men concerning them.—<As also he 
sets down the difference betwixt the civil and na- 
tural theology, according to the mind of Varro, 
in this manner: “ Fieri potest, ut in urbe, secun- 
dum falsas opiniones ea colantur et credantur, 
quorum in mundo vel extra mundum natura sit 
nusquam :” It may come to pass, that those things 
may be worshipped and believed in cities, accord- 
ing to false opinions, which have no nature or 
real existence any where, either in the world, or 
without 1t.— Wherefore, if instead of this nature 
of things, which was properly the god of none 
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but only of such atheistic philosophers, as Epicu- 
rus and Strato, we substitute that great Mind or 
Soul ofthe whole world, which pervadeth all things, 
and is diffused through all (which was the true 
God of the Pagan Theists); this of Vossius will 
be unquestionably true concerning their natural 
theologers, that, according to them, those many 
poetical and political gods beforementioned were 
but one and the same natural or real god; who, in 
respect of his different virtues, powers, and effects, 
was called by several names, and worshipped after 
different manners; yet nevertheless so, as that, 
according to those theologers, there were really 
also many other inferior ministers of this one su- 
preme God (whether called minds or demons), 
that were supposed to be the subservient execu- 
tioners of all those several powers of his. And 
accordingly we had before this full and true ac- 
count of the Pagans’ natural theology set down out 
of Prudentius :* 


In uno 
Constituit jus omne Deo, cui seryiat ingens 
Virtutum ratio, yains instructa ministris. 


viz, That it acknowledged one supreme omnipo- 
tent God, ruling over all, who displayeth and ex- 
erciseth his manifold virtues and powers in the 
world (all severally personated and deified in the 
poetic and civil theologies), together with the sub- 
servient ministry of other inferior created minds, 


understanding beings, or demons, called also by 
them gods. 


2 In Apotheosi, ver 191. 
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It is very true, as we have already declared, 
that the more high-flown Platonic Pagans did re- 
duce those many poetical and political gods, and 
therefore doubtless all the personated and deified 
things of nature too, to the Platonic ideas, or 
first paradigms and patterns of things in the arche- 
typal world, which they affirmed to have been 
begotten from the supreme Deity, thatis, from 
the first hypostasis of the Platonic trinity ; and 
which were commonly called by them vonrot Ocot, 
intelligible gods,—as if they had been indeed so 
many distinct substances and persons. And, as 
we have also proved ont of Philo, that this high- 
flown Paganic theology was ancienter than either 
Julian or Apuleius; so do we think it not un- 
worthy our observation here, that the very same 
doctrine is, by Celsus, imputed also to the Egyp- 
tian theologers, as pretending to worship brute 
animals no otherwise than as symbols of those 
eternal ideas: Kai gnot ye nuac rev pev Orig’ oCela.! 
Atyurriwy katays\av, Kal rot woAAa kat ov | ™ P 120. 
pavAia Tape YOvTw alviypara, trav Lewy aleiwy Kal ovx 
(we Sokovct ot zoAXot) (wo EpnLEpiwy Tye ELvat Ta 
ToLjuUTa ddackwow Celsus also addeth, that we 
Christians deride the Egyptians without cause, 
they having many mysteries in their religion, for- 
asmuch as they profess, that perishing brute ani- 
mals are not worshipped by them, but the eternal 
ideas.—According to which of Celsus it should 
seem, that this doctrine of eternal ideas, as the 
paradigms and patterns of all things here below 
in this sensible world, was not proper to Plato, 
nor the Greeks, but common with them to the 
Egyptians also. Which eternal ideas, however 
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supposed to have been generated from that first 
Divine hypostasis of the Platonic and Egyptian 
trinity, and called intelligible gods, were never- 
theless acknowledged by them all to exist in one 
Divine intellect, according to that of Plotinus,* 
ovk tw rov vou ta vonra, that the intelligibles exist 
no where of themselves, without Mind or Intel- 
lects—which Mind or Intellect being the second 
Divine hypostasis, these intelligible and invisible 
zods (however generated from God), yet are there- 
fore said by Julian, in his book against the Christ- 
ians, both to coexist with God, and to inexist in 
him. To which purpose also is this other pas- 
> ay, S2se of Julian’s in his sixth oration: 

Ilavra yao avToc EOTLY, eltep Kat a EQUT@ 
Kat Tap EauTw eX ot Tov OTwoouv SyvTwY Tac alriac’ EiTE 
aQavarwy afavarove. eite eTIKNOWY ov @ynrac ovee ere- 
Knpove, aldlovg oe Kal plevovcac dél, at Kat TovToLe slolv 
auriat THC aelyeveotac. For God is all things, for- 
asmuch as he containeth within himself the 
causes of all things that any way are; whether 
of immortal things immortal; or of corruptible 
and perishing things, not corruptible but eternal 
also, and always remaining; which therefore are 
the causes of their perpetual generation, and 
new production.—Now these causes of all things 
contained m God are no other than the Divine 
ideas. Wherefore, from hence it plainly appears, 
that these Platonic and Egyptian Pagans, who 
thus reduced their multiplicity of gods to the 
Divine ideas, did not therefore make them to be 
so many minds or spirits, really distinct from the 
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supreme God (though dependent on him too), 
but indeed only so many partial considerations of 
one God, as being all things, that is, containing 
within himeelf the causes of all things. And ac- 
cordingly we find in Origen, that, as the 9,;,. 6 celts. 
Egyptian theologers called their religi- P 1° 
ous animals, symbols of the eternal ideas, so did 
they also call them symbols of God. Tara Atyuz- 
riwy osvohoyouvTwn Kal Ta Tél Tw aroywv Cdwv, Kat 
paskovrwy Elval Tiva avta Kat Qeov ovuBora’ Celsus ap~ 
plands the Egyptian theologers talking so mag- 
nificently and mysteriously of those brute sauaele 
worshipped by them, and affirming them to be 
certain symbols of God. 

And now we have given some account of the 
Polyonymy of the one supreme God, 1n the theo- 
logies of the Pagans; or of his being called by 
many proper personal names, carrying with them 
an appearance of so many several gods. Furst, 
that God had many several names bestowed upon 
him, from many different notions and partial con- 
siderations of him, according to his universal and 
all-comprehending nature. Janus, as the begin- 
uing of the world, and the first original of the 
gods. Whom therefore that ancient lyric poet, 
Septimius Apher, accordingly thus invoked ; 


O cate rerum Sator! o PRINCIPIUM DEORUM ! 
Stridula cui limina, cui cardinei tumultus, 
Culreserata Mugiunt aurea claustra mund1: 


Genius, as the great mind and soul of the whole 
world. Saturn, as that hidden source and prin- 


@ Apud Terentium Maurum de Litters, &c. ter Grammaticos 
vcteres a Putsclio cditos, p 2396. 
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ciple, from which all forms and lives issue forth 
and into which they again retire ; being there laid 
up as in their secret storehouse: or else, as one 
of the Egyptian or Hermaic writers expresseth it, 
that which doth wavra wou kai sic eavtov aroroity, 
make all things out of itself, and unmake them 
joto itself again ;—this Hetrurian Saturn, answer- 
ing to the Egyptian Hammon, that likewise signi- 
fied hidden, and is accordingly thus interpreted by 
Jamblichus,* o ray agavy tov Kexpvupéevov Aoywv Sdvapw 
ac pwc aywv, he that bringeth forth the secret power 
of the biddeu reasons of things (contained within 
himself) into light—God was also called Athena 
or Minerva, as wisdom diffusing itself through all 
things: and Aphrodite Urania, the heavenly Ve- 
nus or Love. Thus Phanes, Orpheus’s supreme 
God (so called according to Lactantius),’ ‘* Quia 
cum adhuc nihil esset, primus ex infinito appa- 
ruerit;” because when there was yet nothing, he 
first appeared out of that mfinite abyss ;—but ac- 
cording to Proclus, because he did éxdaivwy rac 
ponrac evadac, discover and make manifest the intel- 
ligible unitres (or ideas) from himself;—though we 
think the conjecture of Athanasius Kircherus ° 
to be more probable than either of these, that 
Phanes was an Egyptian name); this Phanes, I 
say, was in the Orphic and Egyptian theology, as 
Proclus upon Plato’s Timzus informs us, styled 
aBedc Zewe, tender and soft Love-——And Pherecy- 
des Syrus* likewise affirmed, sic g¢wra pera BeBAnobat 


+ De Mysterus Aigyptior. sect. 8. cap. m, p. 159, 

> Institut. Divin. hb.1. cap. v. p. 31. 

© In Qidipo Aigyptiaco, p 498. 

* Apud Proclam in Comment in Timeum Platon. lib. iu. p. 156. 
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rov Ala péAXovra Snutovpyeiv, that Jupiter was turned 
all into love, when he went about to make the 
world.—Besides which, there were other such 
names of the supreme God, and more than have 
been mentioned by us: as for example, Summa- 
nus amongst the ancient Romans, that afterward 
grew obsolete. of which St. Anstin thus ; ‘“‘ Ro- 
mani veteres nesclo quem Summanum, ¢ y 1;, 
cui nocturna fulmina tribuebant. colue- ¢ sam [pb 
runt magis quam Jovem,ad quem dciurna oper] 
fulmina pertinebant. Sed postquam Jovi tem- 
plum insigne ac sublime constructum est, propter 
edis dignitatem, sic ad eum inultitudo confluxit, 
ut vix inveniatur, qui Summani nomen, quod an- 
diri jam non potest, se saltem legisse meminerit.” 
The ancient Romans worshipped I know not what 
cod, whom they called Summanus more than 
they did Jupiter. But after that a stately and 
magnificent temple was erected to Jupiter, they 
all betook themselves thither ; msomuch that the 
name of Summanus, now not at all heard, is 
scarcely to be found in ancient writings. 

Again, as the Pagans had certain other gods, 
which they called special; so were these but se- 
veral names of that supreme God also, according 
to particular considerations of him, either as pre- 
siding over certain parts of the world, and acting 
in them; or as exercising certain special powers 
and virtues in the world; which several virtues 
and powers of one God, personated and deified 
by the Pagans, though they had an appearance 
also of many distinct gods, yet were they really 
nothing but several denominations of one supreme 
God; who as yet is considered as a thing distinct 
fiom the world and nature. 
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But lastly, as God was supposed by these Pa- 
gaus, not only to pervade all things, and to fill all 
things, but also, he being the cause of all things, 
to be himself in manner all things; so was he 
called also by the name of every thing, or every 
thing called by his name: that is, the several 
things of nature and parts of the world were 
themselves verbaily deified by these Pagans, and 
called gods and godesses. Not that they really 
accounted thein such 10 themselves, but that they 
thought fit in this manner to acknowledge God 
in them, as the author of them all. For thus the 
Pagans in St. Austin :* “‘ Usque adeone, inquiunt, 
mayores nostros instpientes fuisse credendum est, 
ut hec nescirent munera divina esse, non deos >” 
Can you think, that our Pagan ancestors were so 
sottish, as not to know, that these things are but 
Divine gifts, and not gods themselves ? —And Ci- 
cero also tells us, that the meaning of their thus 
deifying these things of nature, was only to sig- 
nify, that they acknowledged the force of all 
things to be Divine, and to be governed by God; 
and that whatsoever brought any great utility to 
mankind, was not such without the Divine good- 
ness. They conceiving also, that the invisible 
and incomprehensible Deity, which was the cause 
of all things, ought to be worshipped in all its 
works and effects, in which it had made itself 
visible, accordingly as they declare in that place 
Pr Evan] aj; Of Eusebius before cited in part; yy ra 
: aA [P  dpwyueva cwpara nAiov Kal oeAnvng Kal dorowy, 
yndéye Ta atoOnra Eon TOU KOG}LOU onagovce 


2 ? A \ 3 ? ) F r > ws 
Georrotsty, avva Tac Ev TOvTotc aopaToue Ouvapee, auTov én 


+ Ubi supra. 
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Tov emt Tasty" eva yap dvta Bedv, Tavroiae Suvapece ra 
wavTa wAnoour, Kau ia TavTwy SunKety, Kat roc Tac 
Emistareiy’ downaTwe St Kal adavwc é&v Tac OvTa, Kat Oa 
TAVTWY SujKovra, Kal TOUTOY ELKOTWE OLA TWY SednAwpevwn ot- 
Bev that they did not deify those visible bodies of 
thesun, and moon, and stars, nor the other sensible 
parts of the world themselves, but those invisi- 
ble powers of the God over all, that were dis- 
played in them. For they affirm, that that God, 
who 1s but one, but yet filleth all things with his 
various powers, and passes through all things, 
forasmuch as he is invisibly and incorporeally 
present in all, is reasonably to- be worshipped in 
and by those visible things. 

Athanasius bishop of Alexandria, in his book 
against the Greeks, reduces all the false gods of 
the Pagans under two general heads; the first, 
poetical, fictitious, or fantastical gods; the se- 
cond, creatures or real things of nature deified by 
them. His words are these: Ei ydp 84 rove wapa 
OLNTaLc Aeyouevouc Oeovc, ovx etvar Oscuc o Aoryoc EOELSE, 
Kat Tove thy Kktiow OzovrotovyTrac mareyes TAavwpevouc, &C. 
Since this reason or discourse of ours hath suf- 
ficiently convinced, both the poetical gods of the 
Pagans to be no gods at all; and also that they, 
who deify the creatures, are in a great error; and 
so hathconfuted the whole Pagan idolatry, proving 
it to be mere ungodliness and impiety ; there is 
nothing now but the true piety left; he, who is 
worshipped by us Chnistians, being the only true 
God, the Lord of nature, and the Maker of all 
substances —From whence we may observe, that, 
according to Athanasius, the Pagan poetic gods 
were no real things in nature, and therefore they 
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could be no other, than the several notions and 
the powers of the one supreme God deified, or 
several names of him. So that Athanasius’s po- 
etic gods, Or o: Tapa TomNTaic uvOevonevor Acot, gods 
fabulously devised by the poets—were chiefly 
those two kinds of Pagan gods, first mentioned 
by us; that is, the various considerations of the 
one supreme Numen, according to its general no- 
tion, expressed by so many proper names; and, 
secondly, his particular powers diffused through 
the world, severally personated and deified. 
Which, considered as so many distinct deities, 
are nothing but mere fiction and fancy, without 
any reality. And this do the Pagans themselves 
P.14 ftom. 10 Athanasius acknowledge: “Icwe yao we 
; a P-  quTol fact, KalTa ovomata wéwhacral, Kal OvK 

zor, pev OrAwo Zeve, oves Koovoc, oves "Hoa, 
ovds” Aone’ wAartrovrat o: rouroue, we évrac, ot Toujral Te0c 
avdtyy twv axovovrwv’ They say, that the names of 
those gods are merely fictitious, and that there does 
no where really exist any such Jupiter, or Saturn, 
or Juno, or Mars; but that the poets have feigned 
them to bé-so many persons existing, to the de- 
ception of their auditors.—Notwithstanding which 
that third sort of Pagan gods also mentioned by us, 
which were inanimate substances and the natures 
of things deified, may well be accounted poetical 
gods lhkewise ; because though those things them- 
selves be real and not feigned, yet 1s their person- 
ation and deification mere fiction and fancy: and 
however the first occasion thereof sprung from 
this theological opinion or persuasion, that God, 
who is in all things, and is the cause of all things, 
ought to be worshipped in all things, especially 
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he being himself invisible? yet the making of 
those things themselves therefore to be so many 
persons and gods, was nothing but poetic fiction 
and phantastry, according as their old mythology 
and allegerical fables of the gods run much upon 
this strain. 
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